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BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT 



OF THE 



AUTHOR OF THESE VOLUMES. 



The Rev. Willi am Enfield, LL. D. 
was born at Sudbury in Suffolk, on Marck 
29, 1 741 J O, S. In common with many 
other charadlers of moral and literary ex- 
cellence, it was his lot to come into the 
world dcftituteof the advantages of birth 
or fortune. His parents were in a hum* 
ble condition of life, whicli they rendered 
refpeftable by their virtues. His early 
education was probably on the narrow 
fcale marked out by his circumftances. 
By his anqiible difpofition and promifing 
a 2 parts 
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parts he recommended himfelf to the 
Rev. Mr. Hextall, thediflenting minifter 
of the place, who treated him with pecu-» 
liar notice, and took pleafurc in forming 
his youthful mind. He particularly 
awakened in him a fenfibility to the 
beauties of our principal poets; among 
whom, Akenfide, by the charms of his 
verfification, and the exalted tone of his 
philofophy, was a peculiar favourite both 
with the inftruflor and the pupil. It 
appears to me no unreafonable fuppoiitioti 
that to his early fondnefs for this author^ 
Dr. Enfield was indebted, more than to 
any other fingle circumdance, for that 
uniform purity of language, that entire 
freedom from any thing like vulgarity, 
9S well in converfation as in writing, by 
which he was ever diftinguiflied. Mr, 
Hextali*s good opinion was probably the 
chief caufe of his being devoted to the 
chriftian miniftry. In his 17th year he 
was fent to the academy at Daventry, 
Xhcxi conduced by the Rev* Dr. Afli^ 

worth, 
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worth. At thisfeminary he pafled through 
the ufual courfe of preparatory ftudy for 
the pulpit. Of his academical character 
I know no more than that he was always 
confpicuous for the elegance of his com* 
portions; and that he was among the 
number of thofe ftudents whofe inquiries 
led them to adopt a lefs rigid fyftem 
of chriftianity than was the eftabliihed 
doftrine of the place. 

It was a ftriking proof of the attrac- 
tions he pofleiTed as a preacher, and as 
an amiable man in fociety, that almoft 
immediately on leaving the academy he 
was invited to undertake the office of 
fole minifter to the congregation of 
Benn's Garden in Liverpool, one of the 
mod: refpe£table among the diflenters. 
To that fituation he was ordained in No- 
vember 1763; and in a town abounding 
with agreeable fociety, and diftinguiflied 
by liberal fentiments and hofpitable man- 
ners, he paffed feven of the happicft years 
of bi&life. He married, in 1767, Mary, 
a 3 the 
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the only daughter of Mr. Holland, draper 
in Liverpool ; and a moft cordial union of 
thirty years gave full proof of the felicity 
of his choice. Though greatly engaged 
both in the pleafant intercourfes of fo- 
ciety, and in the ferious duties of his of* 
fice, he commenced in this place his li« 
terary career with two volumes of fcr- 
mons, printed in 1768 and 1770, which 
were very favourably received by the pub- 
lic. Their pleafing moral ftrain, mark- 
ed by no fyftematic peculiarities, fo well 
adapted them for general ufe, that many 
congregations, befides that in which they 
v^^ere originally preached, had the benefit 
of the inftruftion they conveyed. A col- 
led:iou of Hymns, for the ufe of his con- 
gregation, and of Family Prayers of his 
own compofition, for private ufe, further 
added to his profeflional and literary re- 
putation. 

On the death of the Rev. Mr. Seddon of 

Warrington, Mr. Enfield was one of the 

iirfl perfons thought of by the truftees of 

5 the 
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the academical inftitutton founded iii that 
place, to fucceed him in the offices of tutor 
in the belles-lettres, and of refident cou^ 
dudor of the difcipline, under the title of 
ReSor Academia. With relpeft to his 
fitneCs for the firft no doubt could be en- 
tertained. The iecond was an untried 
exertion, depending for its fuccefs upon 
qualities of temper rarely meeting in one 
individual. Whatever could be efFefted 
by thofe amiable endowments which con« 
ciliate affedtion, might be hoped from 
one who was become the delight of a 
large circle of acquaintance ; but in thofe 
emergencies where firmnefs, refblution^ 
and a kind of dignified feverity of coii- 
du& might be rcquifite, there was caufe 
to apprehend a failure. He had his mif^^ 
givings, but they were overcome by the 
encouragement and importunity of 
/riendsi and the offered fituation was iu 
feveral refpeds fuch as might flatter a 
young man, fond of literary fociety, and 
ambitious o#^ proper field for the difplay 
a 4 of 
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of his talents. He accepted it, togethef 
with the office of minifter to the diffent-* 
ing congregation of Warrington. The 
occupations in which he engaged were 
extenfive and complicated ; but no man 
had ever d better right to confide in his 
own induftry and readinefs. 

Every one acquainted with the at- 
tempts that have been made by the dif* 
fenters to inftitute places of education for 
the advanced periods of youth, muft have 
been fenfible of the extreme difficulty of 
uniting the liberal plan of a collegiate life 
with fuch a fyftem of internal difcipline 
as (hall fecure fobriety of manners, and 
diligence in the purfuit of ftudy. Thofc 
fanftions which, however iliiperfeftly, 
ferve as engines of government in femi- 
naries eftabliflied by the ftate, muft ever 
be wanting in private inftitutions, which 
cannot- annex to the groffeft violation of 
their laws a higher penalty than fimple 
expulfion, followed by no difabilities of 
deprivations, and probably held extremely 
3 cheap 
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thcap by thofe who have moft dcfervcd 
it. Warrington had a full fliare of this 
difficulty ; and alfo laboured under others, 
which rendered its exiftence, though at 
times it appeared flouri(hing and refped- . 
able, little better than a long ftruggld 
asfainfl: incurable difeafe. The efibrtHi of 
Dr. Enfield were faithfully joined, with 
thofe of his colleagues, to fupport its 
credit, and to remedy evils as they oc- 
curred. His diligence was exemplary; 
his iervices as a public and private tutor 
were numerous and valuable ; his atten«^ 
tion to difcipline was, at leaft, uninter- . 
fupted; but it may be acknowledged 
that the arduous port of domeftic fuper- 
intendant, and enforcer of the laws, was 
not that for which he was beft calculate* 
cd.. So fenfible, indeed, was he of his 
deficiency in this refpeft^ and fb much 
did he find his tranquillity injured by the 
fcenes to which he was expofed, that he 
made a very ferious attempt to free him* 
fclf from the burden, by refigning this 

part 
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part of his charge ; and it was only after 
the failure of various applications by the 
truftees to engage a fucceflbr, that he 
fufiered himfelf to be perfuaded to retain 
it. In fine, the crifis of the inftitution 
arrived in 1783, and its embarrafTments 
were cured by its dilTolution. 

However toilfome and anxious this pe- 
riod of Dr. Enfield's life might have 
been, it was that of rapid mental im- 
provement. By the company he kept, 
and the bufinefs he had to go through, 
his faculties were flrained to full exer- 
tion : nor was it only as a tutor that he 
employed his talents ; he greatly extend* 
ed his reputation as a writer. The fol- 
lowing lift comprifes thoTe works which 
be publilhed during his refidence at War- 
rington. Several of them belong to the 
humble but ufeful clafs of compilations ; 
yet in them he found occafion to difplay 
the elegance of his tafte, and the found- 
nefs of his judgment, 

A Sermon 
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A Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. PhiCp 
Taylor; 1770. 

The Preacher's Diredory ; 1771, 4to. 

The Engllfh Preacher ; a colleflion of Sermooft 
abridged and feleded from various Authors ; 9 vols. 
lamo. 1773. 

An Eflay towau'd the Hiftory of Liverpool, fit>m 
the Papers of the late Mr. George Perry, with other 
materials fince coUeAed ; fmallfoL 1774. 

Obfervations on Literary Property; 4to. 1774. 

The Speaker ; or Mifcellaneous Pieces feleded 
from the b^ Eaglifh Writers, for the purpofes of 
Reading and Speaking; 8vo. 1774* To this verj 
pupular Work was prefixed an EflTay on Elocution ; 
and to a fubfequent edition was fubjoined an Efiay on 
Reading Works of Tafte. 

Biographical Sermons, on the principal charaders 
mentioned in the Old and New Teftanient ; lamo. 
1777- 

A Sermon on the Death of Mr. J. Gailway, a 

Student in the Academy at Warrington ; 1777. 

A Sermon on the Ordination of the Rev. J. Prior 
Eftlin; 1778. 

A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. J. Aikin^ 
D.D. 1780. 

ExercUes in Elocution, being a Sequel to the 

Speaker * 
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Speaker ; 8vo. 1781. To an edition of this in 1794 

was added, Counfels for Young Men. 

A CoIIeiSiion of Hymns ; intended as a Supple- 
ment to Watts's Pfalms; 1781. 

A Tranflation of Roflignors Elements of Geo-" 
mctry; 8vo. 

Inftitutes of Natural Philofophy, Theoretical and 
Experimental; 4to. 1783. 

It will be remarked^ that mathematical 
fcience is included among the latter to- 
pics ; and no circumftance is better adapt- 
ed to give ail idea of the power of hia 
mind than the occafion and manner of his 
taking up this abdrufe ftudy, which had 
previoufly by no means been a favourite 
with him. On a vacancy in the mathe^ 
matical department of the academy it 
was found impracticable to give adequate 
encouragement from the funds it pofleff- 
cd to a feparate tutor in that branch. Dr* 
Enfield was therefore ftrongly urged to 
undertake it ; and by the hard ftudy of 
one vacation he qualified himfelf to fet 
out with a new clafs, which he inftrufl- 

cd 
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cd with great cleaniefs and prcciGon ; 
himfelf advancing in the fciencc in pro- 
portion to the demand 9 till he became a 
very excellent teacher in all the parts 
which were requifite in the academical 
courfe. 

The degree of doftor of laws, which 
added a new title to his name during his 
refidence at Warrington, was conferred 
upon him by the univcrfity of Edin* 
burgh. 

After the diflblution of the academy. 
Dr. Enfield remained two years at War-» 
rington, occupied in the education of pri« 
yate pupils, a fmall number of whom he 
took as boarders, and in the care of his 
congregation. For the inftru£tion of the 
latter he drew up a ferics of difcourfes 
on the principal incidents and moral pre- 
cepts of the gofpcl, in which he difplay- 
ed both his talents as a commentator, 
and his (kill in expanding into general 
leflbns of condufl, thofe hints and par* 
licujar pbfervations which occur in the 

facred 
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iacred narratives* This will not be an 
improper place to give fome account of 
Dr. Enfield*s charafter as a preacher and 
a divine. His manner of delivery was 
grave and imprefllve, affefting rather a 
tenor of uniform dignity than a variety of 
cxpreiiion, for which his voice was not 
well calculated. It was entirely free from 
what is called toncj and though not highly 
animated, was by no means dull, and ne- 
ver carelefs or indifferent. As to his 
matter, it was almoft exclufively that of 
a moral preacher. Religion was to him 
rather a principle than a fentiment ; and 
he was more folicitous to deduce from it 
a rule of life ^ enforced by its peculiar fane- 
tions, than to elevate it into a fource of 
fublime feeling. . De/pifing fuperititiony 
and fearing enthuiiafm, he held as of in- 
ferior value every thing in religion which 
could not ally itfelf with morality, and 
condefcend to human ufes. His theolo- 
gical fyftcm was purged of every myf-- 
terious or unintelligible propoiition; it 

included 
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.included nothing which appeared to him 
irrcconcileablcwith found philofophy,and 
the moft rational opinions concerning 
the divine nature and perfe£lions. Pof- 
iibly the teft of rationality might with 
him fuperfede that of literary criticifm» 
It will be feen from the fubjeds feleded 
for this publication, that moral topics 
were much more congenial to him than 
doctrinal ones ; and his charafler as a 
public inftruftor muft be derived from 
the manner in which he has treated 
thefe. Probably it will be found that 
icarcely any writer has entered with more 
delicacy into the minute and lefs obvious 
points of morality — ^has more fkilfuUy 
marked out the nice difcriminations of 
virtue and vice, of the fit and unfit. He 
has not only delineated the path of the 
ilri6lly right, but of the amiable and be« 
coming. He has aimed at rendering 
mankind not only mutually ferviceable, 
but mutually agreeable ; and has delight- 
ed in painting true goodneis with all thofe 

colours 
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. colours which it was faid of old would 
piake her fo enchanting (hould flic ever 
become vifible to mortal eyes. 

It will, perhaps, be expe£led that 
fomething (hould be faid of Dn Enfield 
in the peculiar charafter of a Dijcnier^ 
^odtjfeni was by no means a part of hU 
natural difpofition ; on the contrary, he 
could not without a ftruggle differ from 
thofe whom he faw dignified by ftation, 
refpe£lable for learning and morals, and 
amiable in the in tercourfe of fociety. Nor 
was the voice of authority, when mildly 
?ind reaibnably exerted^ a fignal to him of 
refiftance, but rather a call to acquief- 
cence. It is therefore not to be wondered 

^t, that there was a period in his life 
when he looked towards the religious 
cftabliflimcnt of his country with a wifl^ 
that no infuperable barrier fliould exift tq 
the exclufion of thofe who, without vio-r 
Jating.theabfolute diflates of confcience, 
plight defire to join it- Inclined by tem- 
per and fyfteip to think well of mankind, 

and 
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On the Omniprefence of Godt 



Psalm ckxxix. 7. 



Whither Jhair I go from thy Spirit? or 
whither Jhall I fee from thy prefencef 

yV HEN ignorant mortals attempt to think 
and fpeak concerning the nature of the 
one infinite and eternal Deity, what caa 
be expeded but that their conceptions 
Ihould be feeble^ and their reprefentations 
inadequate? If there be myfteries in the 
fmalleft particle of matter, which the 
mod perfect human underftanding cannot 
unfold, who can wonder that we cannot 
iihd out the Almighty to pcrfeaion? 
Vol. I. B ^ Self- 
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Self-exiftence, infinity, and eternity, arc 
ideas too vaft for the human intelleft to 
comprehend : fuch knowledge is too won- 
derful for us J it is high, we cannot at- 
tain unto it. It furely requires no extra- 
ordinary (hare of modefty to acknow- 
ledge, that there may cxift an Intelligent 
Being, wliofe nature is underivcd, whofc 
duration is eternal, and whofe prefence is 
univerfal, although tho manner in which 
fuch a Being cxifts be to us wholly un- 
known. 

That fuch a Being dotb exift, and that 
he is endued with every poflible perfec- 
tion, the frame and conditution of nature 
fully demonftrate. The marks of a£live 
intelligeiure force themfelves upon our 
obfervation wherever we turn our eyes, 
and leave us no room to doubt that the 
univerfe is the work of an almighty and 
moft (kilful Archite<a, who founded the 
earth by his wifdom, and ftretcbcd out 
the heavens by his underftanding. And 
the fame -arguments which prove the ex- 

iftcncc 
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iftcnce of this great Being, likewifc evince 
his univerfal prefcnce. A few words may 
fuffice to explain the grounds of this great 
article of our faith ; for they arc obvious 
. to every underftanding, and univerfally 
acknowledged to be conclufive. Our great 
bufinefs is to imprefs upon our minds fuch 
a oonviftion of this important truth as 
(hall render it habitually influential upon 
our conduA. 

We obferve in nature an immcnfe va- 
riety of operations continually carrying 
on, which are the manifeft effcfts of 
power and wifdom, and which therefore 
necefiarily fuppofe the prefcnce of a wife 
and powerful Agent. If all nature be full 
of aftonifliing efFefts of Ikill and energy, 
all nature muft be full of God. Motion 
is every where obferved, throughout the 
material world, to follow certain fettled 
laws, and to be fo qonduSed as to anfwer 
the wifeft ends. What can we infer 
from thefc appearances, but the continual 
agency of an intelligent and powerful 
B 2 Deity? 
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Deity? Since iimilar effects. arc every 
where' produced froqcvfimilar Caofcs, there 
muft be an intelligent Being every where 
prefcnt; who prefcrvesthe uniformity and 
harmony of nature. We cannot form a 
more phvlofophical idea of the kws of 
nature, than to conHder them as the efta« 
blifhed manner ill' which the Deity exe- 
cutes the purpofe^ of bis wifdom^ 

And if a power be univerfally exerted 
to preferve the order of nature, it is evi- 
dent that*thc Being in whom this power 
refides muft be every where prefent. The 
Eternal mind, on whom all nature de« 
pends — who caufes the revolutions of day 
and night, fummer and winter — who 
fuppoi ts the whole animal and intelle£tual 
world in that beautiful regularity which 
he at firft eftabliflied — who infpires all 
nature with life and joy — tpuft fill the 
univerfe with his prefence. All things 
remain as they were from the beginnings 
becaufe all nature is animated by a wife^ 
powerful, and good Being, who orderetb 

all 
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^\ things accordiQg to the couufel of his 
will. 

Nor IS there any thing in the fuppofi* 
tion of the univerfal presence and perpetual 
agency of the Supreme Being inconiiftent 
either with his dignity tor his felicity. 
Men, who meafure great things by fmall^ 
may be ready to imagine it beneath the 
majefty of the Lord, of All, to K^ncecn 
himfelf in the roinute afiairs of the' crea- 
tion, or to fappo(e that it would be ao in- 
terruption of his felicity to be perpetually 
employed in conduftingith&bperiatioos of 
nature. But it is-aHfurd to fuppofe that 
an all-powerful Being can be wearied by 
labour, or that it is unworthy of the ex- 
cellent natiire of Deity to be ever adlive 
in fupporting and bleffing the creatures 
which his goodnefs inclined him to form. 

The universal prefence of an Intelli- 
gent mind, necefiarily fhcludes the idea 
of univerfal knowledge. That great Be« 
ing, who fills every portion of fpaec» 
paufl at the fame time be iptimately ac^ 
P 3 (juainted 
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quainted with every thing that exiil^. 
The univerfe, in all its parts, is continually 
under the Divinp infpe£tioqy and he com- 
prehends in one view the immenfity'of 
the creation. Boundlefs as the Divine 
works are — and pbilofophy difcovcrs to us 
worlds beyond worlds in endlefs progref^ 
£on-~they all lie open to the view of the 
Supreme Being : being ever prefent in all 
worlds, he furveys the whole, and every 
part, with a degree of exadnefs which' 
nothing can efcape. His intelligent crea- 
tures, which areannumerable, are all per« 
fe£tly known to the Divine mind. 

Thefe feotimeots are no where ex-* 
prefled in fuch fubUmq and animated lan« 
gDage^ as iti the'Pfalm from which the 
text is taken — ^^ Whither (ball I go from 
thy Spirit^ or whither (hall I flee from 
thy prefence? If I afcend up into heaven, 
thou art there; if I make my bed in the 
grave, behd;d^ thou art there : if I take 
the wings of the moruing, and dwell in 
the uttermoft parts of the iea ; even th^re 

IhaU 
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(hall thy hand lead jne^ and thj right 
hand (hail hold me : if I fay. Sorely the 
darknefs fhall cover me ; even the night 
(hall be light about me/* 

Such are the conceptions which the 
moft accurate reafoning, as well as the 
language of the holy Scriptures, teach us 
to entertain concerning the Supreme Be- 
ing: and it is of great moment that they 
(hould be firmly eftablifhed in our minds, 
and frequently recollefted, both to cor- 
reSt and exalt our notions of God and re- 
ligion, and to furni(h us with powerful 
principles of right conduft, and an incx- 
bauftible fource of confolation* 

It is not, perhaps, an eafy thing entirely 
to diveft our minds of all grofs and vulgar 
ideas of God, or to purify our devotions 
from all mixture of fuperftition : but no* 
thing will, fo efFedlually enable us to do 
this, as a due attention to that attribute of 
the divine nature which is the fubjcdl of 
our prefent meditations. If God be tvtry 
where prefent, it is very evident, that he 
6 4 cannot 
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cannot be more in one place than in an- 
other; and, confequently< that there is 
no one part of the univerfe which ought 
to be confidered as the refidence or habi- 
tation of the Almighty more than the 
reft. There may be particular regions of 
his immenfe empire in which he may 
choofe to make diftinguifhed difplays of 
his power and greatn^fs ; there may be 
focieties of rational beings, tfihabiting fome 
of thofe innumerable worlds which oc- 
cupy univerfal fpace, whom he honours 
with peculiar manifeftations of his good- 
nefs : fuch a region is, according .ta. the 
promifes of the gdfpcl of Chriftylifovided 
for good men after de^th, under the name 
of heaven. But we ought hot to imagine 
the Great Firll: Being, who is the caufe 
V^ Support of all being, life, order, and 
happincfs, throughout the vaft univerfe, 
refiding in a palace, feated upon a throne, 
and dwelling in the midft of a fphcre of 
light, too dazzling for mortal eyes, where 
be is furrounded with ^ numerous traiu 

of 
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of bright and glorious attendants, which 
are continually proftrating themfelves at 
his footftool. Such defcriptions of Deity 
as thefc are evidently borrowed from hu^ 
roan aiiairs ; arid wherever they are intro- 
duced, are only to be coniidered as figura-» 
tive illuftrations of a fubjed which is too 
exalted for human comprehenfion. If they 
be undcrftood merely in this lights they 
may, like all other metaphorical expre{^ 
fions of abftraft truths or fpiritual objeds, 
be of ufe to give us a lively iropreffion and 
;a ilrQng feeling of the fu^je^l : but the 
it^Q^.q^re (hbuld be taken not to mif- 
takji||||||^taphQrical language for literal 
truth, left" thofe fublime images, which 
are intended to ailift devotion, ihould ia 
fadt encourage fuperftition, and lead us to 
think the Great Univerfal Mind "alto- 
gether fuch an one. as ourfelves/' It may, 
perhaps, feem unneccffary to add, that we 
fhduld be careful that we be not led by 
the figurative application of terms expreflP- 
jug any parts of the human body, as eyes, 

cai;s^ 
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ears, and bands, to the Deity, into any 
grofs conceptions of this Great Being un* 
der a human form : and yet there can be 
little doubt, that children and others, 
whofe imaginations are ftronger than their 
judgments, are in fbme danger of fuch 
mifapprehenfions ; and the rather, as there 
have been, and ftill are, opinions profeiied 
among fome fefts of Chrifiians which 
favour thefe vulgar errors. There have 
been Chriflian focieties, whbfe diAin- 
guifliing tenet has been, that God fubfifts 
truly and literally in a human form : and 
the number of Chridians is ftitl not incon* 
fiderable with whom it is a principal arti->> 
cleof belief, that the Eternal God has been 
(o united to a man as to form one per* 
Ion— -opinions, which are alike incoti- 
fiftent with the doftrine of the immenfity 
of the Divine nature : for it is moft evi- 
dently impoffible, that the great Being, 
who is every where, (hould be of an hu- 
man form, or ihould be inclofed in a hu-> 
man body. 

This 
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This dodrinc may be farther applied 
to expofe the folly of polytheifm and 
idolatry. If God be eflentially prefent 
in every part of the univerfe, it necel^ 
farily follows that there is but one God^ 
and that there is no likenefs of hioi 
either in heaven above or in earth be«« 
neath. Since God who made the worlds 
and all things therein, fills heaven and 
earth with his prefence ; (ince in him aQ 
creatures live and move^ and have their 
being ; men certainly ought not to 
think, that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or filver, graven by art and man's 
device ; nor could any thing be more 
abfurd than that idolatrous wor(hip^ 
which confounded imaginary deities, the 
gods of the hitls and of the valleys,, 
the woods and of the feas, with the 
God of the univerfe. 

Another important ufe which may be 
made of this dodrine is, to convince us 
of the reafonablenefs of religious wor* 

fhip. 
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Ihip, and of the neccflity of worftiipptn^ 
God in fpirit and in truth. 

If God be prefent in every part of thff 
tiniverfe, in all the excellencies of his 
fiature, there can be no place where he 
k not a fit objed of worfliip ; nor any 
ef his rational offspring, which are not 
bound to expfefs their veneration and 
gratitude towards him in a£ls of devotion. 
The God whom We worfliip is no local 
deity, prefiding over a particular region 
or country, but the God of univerfal na- 
ture. Hb is not more truly prefent in the 
moft magnificent temple^ in the moft 
numerous aflembly, or even in the moil: 
glorious celeftial regions^ than in the 
humbleft cottage or the moft folitary 
retreat. The Eternal God dwellcth not 
in temples .made with hands : in every 
place his eyes are upon the righteous^ and 
his ears are open to' their prayers. He 
can, without difficulty, at the fame in- 
ilant^ bear^ approve, and accept the fer^ 

vice, 
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'^ijce^ which is paiti him by all the wor-* 
fiiipping aflemblies upon the face of the 
earth ; receive the homage of all hlis ra- 
tional offspring through every part of 
his immenfe .creation. We may join to 
prefeht our fincere and humble devotions 
unto hitli,! with as firm an. afTurance of 
bernghdard and accepted, as if we were 
tiniting with angels and the fpirits of 
juft men made perfeCt in the exalted fer- 
vices of the heavenly ftate. Nay every 
individual may be afTured, that when he 
prays to his Father in fecret, he who 
fceth in fecret will reward him openly. 

How rational, and at the fame time^ 
how folemn, do the exercifes of religioa 
appear, when«confidefed as immediately 
addreiled to that glorious Being who is 
alike prefent in every place ! What can 
be more natural and fit, than that we 
ihould affemble to offer up our praifes and 
prayers to the Great Author of our being, 
the bountiful giver of all our enjoyment^t 
and the fovereign difpofer of our lot, 

who' 
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who is always with us to hear and accept 
of our devotions ! With what facred 
awe fliould we pay our homage to our 
Maker, iince we cannot doubt, that he 
is as truly prefent with us, as our fel- 
low worlhippers ! In the performance 
of thefe facred duties, when we find 
aurfelves negligent or languid, let us re- 
call our attention, and awaken our de- 
votion, by faying, ** Surely God is in 
this place, and I knew it not.** 

The dodlrine of the Divine omni- 
prefence and omnifcience, may be farther 
applied as a powerful motive to abftain 
from every vice, and to live in the fincere 
and fteady practice of all virtue. Hypo- 
critical pretenfions to piety, my brethren, 
can at bed only impofe upon our fellow- 
creatures : the Almighty cannot be de- 
ceived: l)i8 eye pierceth through the 
thickeft veil: he looks within us, and 
reads our hearts. It is therefore as foolifli 
z^ it is criminal, to attempt to conceal . 
I)afe defigns and corrupt paflions under 

the 
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the maHc of extraordinary fandity. Let 
us them be above all things careful, that 
in religion we do not fubftitute the ap- 
pearance inflend of the reality, the ihadovM' 
infiead of the fubftance. Whilft we af- 
fuoie the form of godlinefs, let us tak9 
heed that we be not flrangers to the 
power. 

There iS no darknefs nor (hadow of 
death, where the workers of iniquity 
may hide thetnfelves from the preitnce 
of God. 

Our aiSlions lie as open to the Divine 
infpedion, in the thickeft midnight dark- 
nefs, as in the full blaze of the meridian 
fun. Men may retire from the world to 
praftife the ** hidden things of diflionefty" 
and wickednefs : but there is no receia 
into which they can retire from the Al- 
mighty : ** He compafleth our path, and 
is acquainted with all our ways." No 
action, no word, no fentiment, can be 
concealed from his obfcrvation. 

7 • •* His 
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** His eyes are upon all the ways of 
the fbns of men, to give to every one 
according to his ways^ and according to 
the fruit of his doings.'* 

Confider this, ye that forget God ; ye 
that profane his name^ and violate his 
laws. Let the man, who takes advan- 
tage of his neighbour's ignorance to prac* 
life upon hitn the arts of deceit, or of his 
weaknefs, to opprefs and injure him; let 
the man, who in fecret dares to plunder 
the fatherlefs and widow, to betray his 
truft, or to commit adions which he 
would have been afraid or a(hamed to 
expofe to the public eye, remember that 
there is an eye which he cannot efcape ; 
that he is feen and condemned by a 
Being who is too v^^ife and righteous to 
connive at iniquity, and who hath de- 
clared, that though hand join in hand, 
the wicked (hall not go unpuniflied. If 
the worft of men are under fome kind of 
reftraint in the prefence of perfons emi- • 
6 nent 
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nent for ^ifdom and goodnefs, what a 
powerful check would it be upon all cri« 
minal aftions, could men be univerfally 
engaged to confider thenafelves as in the 
prefence of the Almighty, and in every 
feafon of temptation to refleft, " How 
ihall I do this great wickednefs and fin 
againfl: God?*^ — Oh the other hand, 
what greater encouragement to upright* 
nefs and integrity can be fuppoied, than 
a firm perfuafion of the immediate and 
perpetual prefence of " the righteous 
Ijbrdy who loveth righteoufnefs ?" If 
the hope of gaining the efteem of wife 
and good men infpires every generous 
mind with a defire of excelling, what 
may not be expeded from the noble am- 
bition of being approved and honoured by 
the Supreme Judge and Rewarder of 
merit ? — Let this important truth then, 
fo frequently employ our meditations, as 
to become to us a conftantand powerful 
fpring of aSion, that under its influence 
Vol, 1. C we 
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wo may abftain from evtry vice and cul^ 
tivate every virtue^ 

Lailly, Having fecured the approbsH 
tion of tbe Almighty by tiviag in aU good 
confcieace before him, let us derive, from 
the do£lrine of his irniverfal prefence, 
comfort under all the changes and troubles* 
of humaa life. God,, the eternal guardian, 
and friend of the righteous^ is ever near 
unto thecn, to. do them good : his. power 
is their fupport, his wifiiom their guide,, 
and his goodnefs their coaibbtion» 
Whatever affli<^ions befall them, they> 
may be aiTured, that they are not for* 
£^en by that great Being, who can caufe 
all things to work together for good, hh 
whatever part of the world their lot may^ 
be caft, they are Aill under the protec* 
tion of God : if they go beyond the ot- 
moft fea, f ven there will his hand lead 
them, and ^* bis right hand uphold 
them/' If it fhould ever happen, that 
their character Ihould be traduced, their 
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fincetity queftioned, and their adiond 
and motives mifrepfefented : if it (honM 
even happen, that they (hould be de- 
famed and perfecuted for their sidberenoe 
to troth aod to confcience, they may fup« 
port themfelvfc3 under this painful trial 
\y refle<5ting, that the Almighty fees and 
Approves their eonduA. In the thickeft 
{loom of adverfity, when they are leaft 
able to difcern the wifdom and kindnefa 
of the Divine appointments concerninj( 
them, and are ready to iay, with Job| 
** Behold, I go forward, but be i^ not 
there, and backward, but I cannot per*" 
ceive him ; on the left band, where ht 
doth work, but I cannot behold him; he 
hideth himfelf on the right hand, that 
I cannot fee him :" even at fuch feafons 
the upright and virtuous may confole 
themfelves with the thought, . that they 
are in t;he prefence, and under the direc- 
tion of tffe wifcft and beft of Beings, who, 
in the darkefl: difpenfations of his provi- 
dence, is purfuing the moft merciful de- 
C 2 figns. 
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figns* Let thofc, then, whofc hearts 
are upright before God, fupprefs their 
fears and banifli their cares, and, through 
an humble faith in his ever prefent aid, 
endure with patience and fortitude the 
burdens of mortality. Under all the evils 
which they cither fufFer or apprehend, let 
them fay, " God is my refuge and 
flrength, a prefent help in trouble ; 
therefore will I not fear, though the 
earth be removed, and though the moun- 
tains be carried into the midft of the 
fea;'*— " I have fet the Lord always 
before me ; becaufe he is at my right-^ 
hand, I (hall not be moved/' 



On 
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On the Faithfulnefs of God. 



Deuteronomy vii. 9. 

Know therefore that the Lord thy Gody he 

is 6cdy the faithful God. 

Under whatever afpeift the moral cha- 
n&er of the Supreme Being is contem- 
plated, it is adapted to excite the emotions 
of pious reverence, and to afford important 
inftruftion. And fince all the moral per- 
fe£):ions which we afcribe to the 'Deity, 
if they mean any thing at all, muft de- 
note qualities fimilar in their nature, 
though infinitely fuperior in degree, to 
the correfpondent excellencies in man, 
we have fuflicient ground for reprefent- 
ing him before our minds under all the 
varieties of attribute, which we can con- 
C 3 ceivc 
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ccive to be comprehended in the general 
idea of abfolute perfedion. 

One eflential branch of human good-* 
nefs, without which we cannot fuppofe 
the charader of a virtuous man com* 
plete, is veracity, or faithfulnefs ; a vir- 
tue which confids in an exaft correfpon- 
dence between the conceptions of the 
ipindi and the exprefHons, whatever they 
be, by which thcfe conceptions are com- 
municated. By a man of veracity, we 
mean one, whofe words are a plain decla- 
xzXxoxx of his mindf aad whofe actkins 
agree with the affurauces he has given. 
And we think it neceflary to complete 
this cbaradter,^ not only that a man's 
declarations be literally trvK, and bis 
prcmifes be in fomo fenfe fulfilled, but 
that both correfpond to the ideas^ or ex«- 
pe£tation$, which he intended to raife. 

That this quality may be conceived to 
belong to the Supreme Being, no one will 
doubty who rafleds for a mometit upgo 
the various ways in which he declares his 

purpofes 
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parpofes and will tp mankind* Bf form- 
ing differeat beings with different capa- 
/ cities^ and placing them in <iifFerent litua- 
tioas^ he has prefcribed to each order 
their re(pe£live obje£):8 of purfuit and 
ntethods of ading ; whence the law of 
their nature becomes to them the law of 
God. AnuDng rational beings^ wherever 
tbe Great Ruler has eftabliihed a mani« 
USt coQne£lion between iny courfe of 
a6tion and certain confequences, whether 
agreeable or painful, he has herein (hewn 
liis pleafure that fuch a courfe of aSion 
Mould be piirCued or avoided } and this 
£tttled order of things, in the moral 
world, has all the force^ and obligation 
•of a poAtive command or prohibition* 
In like manner^ if it has pleafed the Su* 
preme Beil>g to raife in the minds of men 
a perfuafion of the Divine authority of 
any meflenger, who profefies to be fent 
from God, and to confirm that perfdafion 
by fufficient teftimony» the dodlrine which 
iuch a Divine meflenger delivers is un« 
C 4 . queftionably 
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queftiopably. to be received as a mani- 
fcftation of the Divine will. In all thefe 
cafes, we may as juftly confider the Al- 
mighty, as making declarations to man- 
kind, as if he were to fpeak to them 
by an audible voice from heaven. ' And, 
fince, in thefe communications, the Deity 
muft neceffarily be cither true and faith- 
ful, or otherwife, we have fufficient 
ground for at leaft conceiving of him 
under the charader of the Faithful God. 
And that this charaaer does in fad be- 
long to him, is a point which it will by 
no means be difficult to eftablifli. 

If any thing can be pronounced with 
certainty refpeding the Divine nature, it 
is furely this, that it muft be fuperior 
in excellence to human nature, and 
therefore cannot partake of the imper- 
feftions of human beings. Now every 
one muft be fenfible, that there is no 
quality which is more difgraceful even to 
human nature than a propenfity to falfe- 
hood. Why is it univerfally efteemed 
7 the 
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the higheft indignity that can be offered 
to any man to give him the He, but be- 
caufe a difpofition to lying is always re- 
garded as an indication of a bafe and fer- 
vile fpirit ? And (hall tiiat which is 
contemptible among men, be imputed to 
' that Being who is the ftandard of excel- 
j lence, and the fourcc of all perfedion ? 

The fuppofition is as abfurd, aff the at 
I iertion would b$ impious. 

We may, moreover, infer this moral 
attribute of the Divine nature from thofc 
natural perfedions. which are manifefted 
in his works. If we could fuppofe the 
! Deity to deviate from truth or to violate 

! ^ his word, it mud be from feme caufe or 

motive which cannot exift^ in a Being 
pofiTeiTed of uricontroulable power, perfeft 
I knowledge, and unerring wifdom. Men 

I are tempted to falfehood by the appre- 

henfion of incurring fome evil, or the 
dcfire of obtaining fome benefit : but Om- 
nipotence cannot fear, and Infinite Per- 
fedion cannot hope* With refped to 

promifes. 
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ftfomifes, if we could fuppofe the Su« 
preme Being to fail in accompliihing 
tbefe, it mufl: either be through incoii«» 
iaderation and jN-ecipitancy in making 
tbem^ through forgetfulnefe after they arc 
made, through inconftancy and ficklenefs^ 
QX through the want of power. Befides 
thefe^ no other caufes of the violation of 
a promife can be conceived. But none 
of thcfe caivpoffibly fubfift in the Divine 
mmd. A Being, perfed in wifdom, can 
never promiie any thing which would be 
unfit, or ever with to change his pur- 
poie I an omnifcient Being can never faU 
to accomplifli his purpofe through inaC<* 
tentioa; and a Being poiTeiied of omnipo- 
tence cannot be at a lofs for means to 
execute his defigns and engagements. 

It is wboUy unneceflary to advance 
further arguments on ib clear a point ; 
en the priiKlples which have been laid 
down, we m^y admit it as a certain 
truth, that the Lord our Gk>d is a faith- 
ful God. ^^ God is not a man, that he 

ihould 
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(hould lie ; nor the Too of nian» tbat bt 
ihou}d repent : hath he raid> aiid will he 
not do it ? hath he fpokco^ and will be 
oat make it good ? He will not fufitt 
his faithfulnefs to fail ; nor alter the thing 
which is gone out of his lips/' 

If any expreilions occur in the holj 
fqriptures, which may fcem to contradift 
this do^rine, there can be no doubt that 
they ought to be, and it will commonly 
be founds that they eaiily may be explain* 
ed in 2t manner perfedly confiAent with 
it. When God is (aid, in the prophecy 
of Jonah, to have repented him of the 
evil with which he had threatened Nine«* 
veh, we are to uhderftand the expreffions 
as intimating, not tbat he failed to exe- 
cute his threatening through inconftancy, 
but thftt the threatening having been iu 
its n^ure conditionaK when the Nine* 
vites through their repentance ceafed to 
be proper objeds of puni(hment, the fen- 
tence againft them was reverfed* 

'^p obviate every difficulty upon this 

fubjeft. 
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fubjedl, it is only neceffary to confidcr 
the nature of a threatening as the fan£tion 
of a law, intended to intimate what is to 
be expeded, if the offence againft which 
it is diredcd be committed. The threat- 
ening does indeed fuppofe, that, if the 
pflence take place, the punifliment will 
follow ; and it would be an impeachment 
of the veracity of the Supreme Lawgiver, 
and would feem to defeat the ends of the 
Divine government, to fuppofe that the 
threatened punifliment would, in any 
cafe, not be infli6ted upon impenitent 
cfienders. But (ince the end of threaten- 
ing is not the infli£kion, but the preven- 
tion of punifliment, the threatening may, 
without any impeachment of veracity, be 
reverfed, when the crime againfl: which it 
is denounced is either not qommkted, or 
is fiucerely repented of. , The Divine 
threatenings are to be underftood in the 
conditional fenfe in which the prophet 
Jeremiah reprefents them : " At what 
inftant I fliall fpeak concerning a nation, 

^ and- 
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and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, 
and to pull down, and to deftroy it ; if 
that nation againft whom I have pro- 
nounced turn from their evil ways, tlien 
will I repent of the evil that I thought 
to do them/' 

Having thus eftablifhed the dodrine of 
the Divine faithfulnefs, and obviated the 
objections which might feem to lie againft 
it, let us proceed to the pra£lical im* 
provement of the important and delight* 
ful truth, that the Lord our God is a 
faithful God. 

And, firft, we (hould learn from the 
do£trine of the text to confide, with per- 
fe£l: afTu ranee, in the Divine declarations 
and promifes. 

Since our Almighty Creator is a being 
of perfeft veracity, we may aiTure our- 
felves, that whatever he hath clearly 
taught, whether by the confiitution of 
human nature, by the eftablifhed order 
of providence, or by cxprefs revelation, 
is unqueftionably true. If it be admitted, 

as 
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ad wc have feen that we have the cleareft 
reafons for admitting, that God cannot 
intend to deceive his creatures, it muft 
follow, that we may fafely rely upon the 
report of our fenfcs and feelings, examined 
and correded by the underftanding which 
God hath given us ; and thit, if we arc 
impofed upon in things which concern our 
well-being, it is through precipitancy and 
prejudice, and not through any dit(t&, in 
the conftitution of our nature. In like 
manner, in whatever other ways the Al- 
mighty hath fpoken to us, whether in the 
ordinary dJfpenfations of his providence, 
or by divine inftruftors, who have been 
appointed to enlighten the world, we 
fhould receive his communications with 
entire confidence, firmly perfuaded' that 
hh word ts truth* 

We mtiy alfo conclude, from the doc- 
trine of the divine Veracity, that whatever 
cxpeftations the Almighty ha^ raifed by 
the ftrufture of the human mind, by'the 
cftablrfhed courfe of events, or by exprefs 
8 revelation. 
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Fcvehtion, will be accocnplifiied. Every 
expedation raifed in this manner may 
juftly be coniidered in the light of a /fro- 
mife^ or covenant; and thofe bleHings 
whicb God promifes to bis creatures are 
^oftly ftiled in Scripture ytfr^iii^rr^i; for 
the accomplishment is fecured by the 
eternal and immutable perfedions of his 
nature* In our expedations from mir 
fellow-creatures, however reafonable, we 
may poffibly be di^ppointed ; for they are 
fiillible and mutable* But the promife of 
God is fure: his covenant ftandeth hSk 
for ever* " Know ye, that the Lord thy 
God^ he is God, a faithful God, who 
keepeth covenant and mercy witb them 
that love, him, and keep bis command* 
ments^ to a thousand generations/' 

Let the pious fervants of God bold faft 
their confidence in God without waver- 
ing ; for he is f»thful whohath promifed. 
Let neither the appearance of improbabi- 
lity, nor the delay or diibnce of accom- 
pliflimenl, lead you to entertain a doubt 

of 
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of the performance of the Divine pro- 
mifes. 

Has he encouraged you to hope, that 
he will in the ilTue caufe all things to 
work together for good to thofe who love 
him ? Let not prefent gloomy appearances 
lead you to diflruft the kindnefs of his de- 
figns. What though you may be at pre- 
fent furrounded with difficulties, from 
which you can fee no way of efcape; and 
opprefled with affliftions, which feem 
almoft too heavy for human nature to 
fupport ; let not your heart be caft down, 
or your fpirit be difquieted within you : 
but ftill hope in God ; for you (hall yet 
praife him who is the health of your coun« 
tenance, and your Gfod. Remember, that 
his thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor 
his ways as our ways; but that as the 
heavens are high above the earth, {q are 
his thoughts and ways above ours : and 
that though his judgments are unfearch* 
able, and his ways pad finding out, righte- 
oufnefs and mercy are the everlafting 

foundations 
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foundations of his throne. In all your ' 
troubles caft your care upon him, with a 
' firm perfuafipn that he careth for you ; 
and that, though many are the afflictions 
of the righteous, the Lord will deliver 
him out of them all. 

Are we taught by the gofpel of Chrift 
to expeft a refurredion from the dead ; 
and afTured by our Saviour, who fpake to 
mankind in the name of God, that all who 
are in their graves ihall hear the voice of 
the Son of Man, and fliall come forth ? 
Let us not fuppofe it an impofiible thing; 
that they who are fleeping in the duft of 
the earth ihould be called to life, and 
crowned with immortal vigour. Have 
we not heard, have we not known, that, 
the everlafting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends ^ of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary ! Why (hould we doubt, 
that he who firft formed the body of vninx 
out of the duft of the ground, can at the 
refurredlion give him a body as he pleafes ? 
Shall it be thought a thing incredible, that 
Vol. I. D he 
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he who brought the ▼aft ktA gooAy fy(- 
tein of nature into beit^, and whobreattMi 
into mm the brMth of iife^ (hooM Aifo 
the dead ? Enfhead of prefumkig to ^ 
boiin^ to Omnipotence, and to fay to the 
Moft High — «' Hitherto caftftthou go^ 
but no further;*^ let us coniide in the 
tfiorftnoes of the gofpei» that this cor*- 
niptU)le fliall hereafter pxvt on iaconrnp^ 
ti6n> and this mortal put on kuttur- 
lalky. 

Hath God, who cannot }te, pfooiiied m 
eternal life through Jefua Ckrtft our Lord f 
Xjet no falfe notions of the meaanefs of 
human Aatore, oii the one hand ; nor any 
exalted conceptJons of the vad feticity 
which muft be^ included in an inomortal 
happy eziilence, on the other, incline ua 
to doubt cancer4ung. the cooipletion of 
the promife. Our future happinefs is 40t 
to be limited by our deferts, but is ttk 
|>roceed from the (ret fairour and rich 
boonty of God, whole mercy is everlafling 
upon them that fear him«. Why fhould 

we 
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we entertain a doubt, that the fame Divine 
Power which at firft brought us into be- 
ing, and which continually upholds us in 
life, can fuftain us in exiftence, through 
anj the moft diftant period of future du- 
ration? or that the fame goodnefs which 
induces him to make us happy at prefent, 
will incline him to preferve us in being, 
ftod perpetuate our happinefs, throu^- 
oiit eternity ? Since our Maker hath in* 
ftamped upon our ininds, in their iutellec* 
tual and moral capacities, an im«ge of his 
owa eternal mtiire; and fince he hatk 
fent bis Son Jcfus Chrift into the worM 
to bring life and immortality to light; let 
MS confide in the promife of eternal ]i(e as 
« ftithful faying, and gireall diligence to 
prepare ourfclves for that felicity, to the 
hope of which the God of all grace bath 
called us. 

3e it, however, remembered, that wse 
are not fo far to prefume upon the prp- 
inife of God, as to imagine that it will be 
iulfilled with refped to any of us, if vie 
ne^ea to comply with the condition of 
D 2 the 
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the promifc. ** If thou wilt enter into 
life,'* faith our Saviour, ** keep the com^ 
mandments/* This is the indifpenfable 
condition of the Chriflian covenant : and 
no man, who refufes to comply with fo 
reafonable a requisition , can have any juft 
ground to complain that God is unfaith- 
ful in denying him the bleffing which he 
has promifed only to the righteous. Nay, 
it may be added, that the Divine veracity 
itfelf precludes the expe<a:ation of future 
happinefs on any other terms ; for the 
fame voice which hath promifed glory, 
honour, and immortality, to every man 
that worketh good, hath alfo denounced 
indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguiih, upon every foul of man that 
worketh evil : and we have no right to 
queflion the threatening, more than the 
protiiife, of Omnipotence. Although the 
Lord be long fufFering to us-ward, not 
willing that any (hould perifli, but that all 
ihould come to the knowledge of the 
'truth, the day of juft retribution will 

come* 
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come, in which the wicked will be 
doomed to everlaftingdeftru£tion. Where- 
fore, beloved, feeing that ye look for fuch 
things, be diligent, that ye may be found 
of your Judge io peace, without fpot, and 
blamelefs ; and having confcientiouily en<- 
deavoured to keep the commandments of 
God, live in the joyful expectation of the 
promifed felicity. Under all the troubles 
of this life, let the promife of eternal hap- 
pinefs afford you good hope and firong 
confblation; and in the hour of death 
commit your fpirits into the hands of your 
merciful and faithful Creator, looking for 
the blefled hope and. the glorious appear* 
ing of the great God, and of our Saviour 
Jefus Chrift. 

Laftly, let us learn, from the dodrine 
of the Divine faitbfulnefs, to be ourfelves 
true and faithful both towards God and 
man* 

An appeal to Heaven by an oath appears 

peculiarly folemn, when it is conlidered, 

that in this a^ of religion we call the Qo4 

D 3. of 
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^t^uth to atteft that we fpeak the truth. 
It ia impoffiblc to cooceive any obligatioBi 
inore facred tbau this ; bot any higher ia« 
dignky which ean be offered to the Su«- 
premc Being than perjary. But it is not 
merely in an oath that We bind ourielves 
to truth and faithfalnefs towards our 
Maker, bet in every pious reiblutioQ and 
purpofe which we ftvrm in his prefencc* 
Whether wo voluntarily take upon our- 
ielves the profeflion of religk>n in the 
ordinances of Chriftianityy or in folemn 
a^s of devotion declare our defire and de« 
termination to obey the will of God, wc 
bught to oonfider theie external ads of 
religion as a ibiemn promife, by which we 
acknowledge our affent to the eternal law 
of reafon, dnd bind ourfelves to comply 
with the condition upon which the Di* 
vine promife of eternal life is fufpended* 
If, after fuch engagements, we continue 
to live in the violation of the Divine laws, 
our difobedience becomes unfaithfulnefsi 
and involves tis in aggravated guilty Let 



us, 



««, then, reiaembof the vowa of God 
which are upoo us, and ftry whh »h« pioiu 
Pfalriiift — ** 1 haw« fwetn, aad 1 will 
fcrform it, tb»t 1 wUl keep all Ood'i 
righteous judgments.** 

Let us, moreover, be carefal to imkatc 
the Divine veracity in all ow tranikaioiw 
with each other. It is w effential p«t of 
the charafter of the good man, that if he 
fweahrth to his own httrt, he changeth 
Mot. The hw of truth is in his heart, 
and deceit and wifehood have no place in 
fais words. What he thiniti, be fpeaks j 
what he promifes, he performs. That 
we may tl^e more eafily difchargc 
this part of our duty, we fliould be care- 
ful not to enter into any engagements 
which we cannot fuliil without fubjefting 
ourfelves to great, and otherwifc unne- 
ceffary , inconvenience. But having bound 
©urfelves by a folemn promife, we are 
under indifpenfable obligations to execute 
it faithfully, in all cafes which would not 
imply a violation of the prior obligations 
of oooral duty, 

D 4 la 
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" In fine, if wc wi(h to become foUoweirs 
of the God of truth, we muft in all our 
^devotions worfhtp him in fincerity and in 
truth; fincerely intending that obedience 
to his will which we profefs ourfelves rer 
folved to maintain : in the whole of our 
lives we muft fteadily adhere to the pious 
refolutions and purpofes we exprefs in our 
prayers ; and in our daily intercburfe with 
each other we muft refrain from every 
kind of falfehood and diffimulation ; faith- 
fully execute every truft ; ftriaiy adhere 
taour engagements; and, in all things, 
obey that eternal law of truth which is 
the rule by which the anions of all good 
beings, even of God himfelf, are direded, 
*^ Lie not one to another,** faith the 
apoftle Paul, ** feeing that ye have put off 
the old man with his deeds, and have put 
on the new man, which is ■ renewed in 
knowledge after the image of bim that 
created him*" 
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Revelation xv. 3. 

Great and marvellous are thy works ^ Lard 
God Almighty! 

It is to be regretted, that fo much 
of the impreilioQ which the gran- 
deur and beauty of nature are adapted to 
make upon our minds, is prevented or 
effaced by familiarity. The magnificent 
fcenery of the material world firft pre- 
fcnts itfelf toour fenfes, at a period of life 
when we are incapable of refieftion ; and 
afterwards opens upon our underftandings 
in fuch detached portions, and by fuch 
flow gradations, as almofl entirely to pre- 
clude the lively emotions of furprife and 
gdmiration. 'Hence we arp too apt to wan- 
der 
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der over the well-known objects around 
us, however grand and fubUme, however 
beautiful, or however inftruflive, with 
the vacant ejrc of inattention. Whtlft Na- 
ture is perpetually proclaiming, through 
all her works, that there is a Power above 
US, and that the Being who made and 
governs all things is great, and wife, and 
good,' beyond our mod exalted concep-^ 
tions, we are too often inclined to receive 
her report with the careleflhefs and cold- 
nefs with which we hear an old and worn* 
out tale* 

To compenfate, in fome meafure, for 
the inconvenience which unavoidably 
arifes from the frequency with which the 
obje^Ss of nature come under the notice of 
our fenfes, without leading our minds to 
the contemplation of its great Author^, it 
is neceflary that we fometimes make it 
our deliberate and ferious bufinefs to fur^ 
vey the world in which we dwell as the 
workmanihip of the Lord God Almighty. 
We (hould contemplate the ordinary ap- 
pearances 



pctfaoGcsof graadeur and hcatjm the 
heavens and the eartl^ not merd j to 
afibrd aa elegant entertainment to the 
imaginatioB, or to gratify a refined and 
cultivated taftc, but to fix in oar minds a 
deep and habitual imprefiion of thoie 
ientiments of veneration and gratitude^ 
with which the Intelligent Source of all 
that is great and good ought ever to be 
regarded. 

It is oqe of the greateft advantages 
which we derive from the advancement 
of natural knowledge, that by giving us 
more extenfive and accurate views of na- 
ture in its feveral departments, it furni(hes 
us with innumerable illuflrations of the 
power, the wifdom, and the goodnefs, of 
the Supreme Being, which are wholly 
unknown to vulgar or uninformed minds, 
and confequently tends to corred and ele- 
vate our conceptions of him, whom, after 
pur utmoft exertions, we (ball never find 
put to perfedion. To content ourfelves 
^ith merely obferving the appearances, 

and 
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and inveftigatiog the laws, of the material 
world, without applying our obfervations 
to the purpofes of religion, would be to 
deprive ourfelves of one of the moft va- 
luable fruits of philofophy. Every objed 
in nature which is adapted to awaken our 
curiofity, excite our admiration, or afFord 
us pleafure, becomes doubly interefting, 
"wherfit is contemplated as the work of 
God. Allow me, then, at this time, to 
conduft you through a general furvey of 
the material creation under this chara<aer, 
and to lay before you fuch particulars re- 
fpeaing the grandeur, the beauty, the 
variety, the mutual relation, and the utility, 
of the Divine works, as may ferve to 
ftrengthen ;rour pious fentiments, and to 
call from your lips the language of de- 
vout admiration—" Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty !" 

The charafterg of grandeur and mag- 
nificence are fo legibly infcribed upon the 
general face of nature, that the moft un- 
taught eye cannot fail to read them, nor 

the 
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the moft uncultivated imagination to con- 
template them with admiration. Thefur-> 
face of the earth, confidered merely as a 
vafl: picture drawn by the hand of Nat urc, 
exhibits fcenes adapted to excite emotions 
of fublimity. Plains^" whofe extent ex- 
ceeds the limits of human vifion ; moun- 
tains, whofe (ides are embrowned with 
craggy rocks, and whofe majeAic fum- 
mits hide themfelves in the clouds ; feas^ 
whofe fpreading waters unite far diftant 
countries ; and oceans, which begird the 
vaft globe itfelf, are objeds, at all times^^ 
flriking to the imagination. If from the 
earth we lift up our eyes on high, new 
fcenes of magnificence demand our at- 
tentive admiration : the glorious fun, the 
eye and foul of this material world, pof«« 
fefiing his feat amidft the vaft expanfe, 
and fpreading light and heat through the 
world ; and, in their turn, the numberlefs 
lamps of night illuminating the firma- 
ment with their native fires. 

Let 
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Let the great powers of nature be 
brought into adion, and ilill more fublime 
and awful appearances rife to our view. 
Let woods and forefts wave before the 
ftormy winds ; let Ocean ^ heave from 
his extended bed/' and roll his threaten- 
ing billows to the Iky ; let volcanos pour 
forth pillars of fmoke and melted torrents 
from their fiery caverns; let lightnings 
4art- their livid fires through the Iky, 
whilft thunders roar among the bUrfting 
clouds; what imagination ihall remain 
vnimprefTed with emotions of admiratioa 
mingled with terror ? 

A livdy fcnfe of grandeur and fublimity 
is naturally produced by fcenes like thefe, 
even in uninformed and uncultivated 
minds. But to the man whpm philo* 
ibphy has taught to penetrate beyond the 
furfaceof things, and to Afcover the prin- 
ciples and laws of nature, the woAs of 
God appear ftill more grand and fublime. 
Every individual body in nature is con- 
8 fidered. 
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fidered, by the nan thus ^nlighteMd, ts 
preferv^ in its fMria by the uniform a^km 
#f one power or principle by which its 
pans are b^ld together. By another tint- 
verbal power^ he oblerres all the bodies 
upon this earth tending towards its cen* 
ter; and, comparing the laws by which 
this attra^^ing power is found to operate, 
with the welUknown motions of the 
heavenly bodies^ he finds that this iingle 
principle is Aificient to account for thefe 
motions; and confequently iafors, from 
analogy^ that this pow^^ uniforndy cx« 
erted, forms the grand chain which unites 
the Several parts of the onirerfe in one 
fyftem. Hence he derives an incxprel^ 
JSbly fttbKme conception <rf'that Great Be«^ 
ing who is the feat of this principle, and 
the fowce of its operation. The nfen who 
is thus enlightened by the ftudy of nature, 
fees this earth as a gfobe of vaft magni- 
tude, moving perpetually round the fun 
wirii a degree of rapidity much greater 

than 
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than has ever been produced by humad 
force or art: at the fame time he feet 
other globes^ fome lefs» and others much 
larger, than the earth, revolving with in* 
conceivable rapidity round the fun, as their 
common center, at diftances fo great that, 
though they may be exprelied in numbers, 
they far exceed the utmoft ftretch of the 
human imagination. This fet of planets, 
which he knows to have, with our 
earth, a common relation to the fun, he 
very reafonably concludes to be a fyftem 
of worlds, all peopled with fuitable inha- 
bitants, and all deriving fupplies of light 
and heat from the fame fource. Extend- 
ing his views beyond this fyftem, and 
findmg, from obfervation, that the fixed 
ftars are in themfelves luminous bodies, 
and that their diftance from the earth is 
fo much greater than that of the planets 
or fun, as to be abfolutely immeafurable, 
he concludes, upon the moft probablt 
grounds, that thofe fparkling gems which 
7 , deck 
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deck the robe of night, are not placed in 
the heavens merely for the convenience 
of this earth, but are, like our glorious 
luminary, funs to their refpeftive fyftems 
of worlds. And, finally, when by the 
afliftance of art h§ is enabled to difcover 
innumerable ftars hitherto unobferved, he 
judges that he has better ground than 
mere conjefture for thinking, that funs 
and worlds are extended through the 
immenfc regions of fpace infinitely be- 
yond all human calculation or conception* 
How fublime the idea ! how much are 
we indebted to that kind of philofophy 
which has put us in poffeflion of it ! efpe- 
cially, fince it has not left the great fabric 
it has difcovered without an inhabitant — 
fiiice it has inftru6led us, on the cleareft 
principle of reafon, that of affigning to 
every efFeft an adequate caufe, that this 
immenfe, this glorious univerfe, is the ha- 
bitation of One Great Being, who framed, 
who pervades, who animates, who go- 
VoL. L ' E verns 
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vcrns the whole ! How reafonablc is it 
that this univerfe, which is the manfion 
t)f the Divinity, (hould be the temple in 
which all created beings (hould, in one 
triumphant chorus, unitfe to fay—" Great 
and marvellous are thy works, O Lord 
God Almighty !'* Hallelujah ! for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth t 

But we muft defcend from thefe lofty 
conceptions, to turn our attention to feve- 
ral other leading charadters of the works 
of God« Of thefe, that which, next in 
order, comes under our notice, is beauty. 

The fentiment by which we are de- 
lighted with whatever is beautiful, is not 
lefs natural thaii that by which we admire 
whatever is grand and fublime ; nor has 
the Author of nature lefs liberally pra-^ 
vided for its gratification. To illiffiratt 
this part of my fubjeft, I might cull the 
choiceft flowers which Poetry or Paint- 
ing have gathered from the lap of Na- . 
ture* I might lead you, in imagination., 
6 through 
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through fome rich and varied landfcape^ 
where your eye (hould be delighted with 
rerdant meads and flowery lawns^ and 
your ear fbothed with the murmur of 
ftreams, or enchanted with the mufic of 
the groves, I might reprefeut before you, 
in fucceffion, the diver fified beauties of 
cheerful Spring, of fruitful Summer, of 
pknteous Autumn, and of Winter cloth- 
ed in her filver robe of fnow. I might 
conduct you through the leading claflesof 
the vegetable and animal world, and call 
upon you to remark in each the diftind): 
beauties, of colour, form, proportion, ani- 
mated motion, and grace. But this is a 
detail which your own imaginations will 
cafily fupply. Let it fufficc, then, upon 
this head, to remark, in general, that the 
colouring of beauty, which is fo liberally 
fpread over the produdions of nature, are 
as real, though not perhaps fuch flriking, 
proofs of the power, wifdom, and good* 
ncfs, of the Great Creator, as the lines 
- E z of 
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of grandeur and f4abllmity; and that^ 
therefore, we ought not to overlook hi* 
hand in the former more than in the 
latter. If we may be allowed to apply the 
language of human arts to the works oF 
God, we may truly fay, that whilft the 
great conception of the Almighty Artift 
appears in the grand outline of nature, 
his ** pencil alfo glows in every flower/*" 
Whilft, therefore, we find an elegant and 
moft laudable amufement, in ftudying or 
imitating the beauties of nature, let usv 
fpmdfeimes raife a thought of admiration 
and gratitude to him who hath created 
every thing "• beautiful in its feafon.**' 
To thofe who, whilft they are ambitious- 
^f cultivating a tafte for whatever is fub- 
lime or beautiful in the produdions of 
nature or of art, forget the fifft Source of 
beauty and of fkill, the forcible and ele- 
gant language of the Author of the Book 
of Wifdom may be properly applied — 
*• Surely vain arc all men by nature who. 

are 
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are ignorant of God, and could not, out of 
the things that are feen, know him that 
is: neither by confidering the works, did 
they acknowledge the Work-mafter; but 
deemed feifher fire, or wind, or the fwift 
air, or the circle of the ftars, or the vio- 
lent water, or the lights of heaven^ to 
be the gods which govern the world. 
With whofe beauty if they, being de- 
lighted, took them to be gods, let them 
know how much better the Lord of therti 
is: for the firft Author of beauty hath 
created them ; or, if they were aftoniflied 
at tbeir power and virtue, let them un- 
derftand by them, how much mightier 
he is that made them. For by the great- 
nefs and beauty of the creatures, propor- 
tionally the Maker of them is feen. 

The variety which appears in nature, 
is the offspring, not of confufion, but of 
order. Though the forms of individual 
beings are infinitely diverfified, fo that it 
is perhaps impoffible to find, in the whole 
E 3 compafs 
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compafs of nature, two organized bodies 
perfeftly alike, yet, amidft this boundlcfs 
variety, we may obferve the moft pcr- 
feft regularity. This regularity is of 
two kinds, that oi gradation^ and that of 
arrangement. That of gradation chiefly 
appears in animated nature y where beings 
poflefs different powers and faculties 
through a long fucceflion,^ each holding 
his proper place in the fcale of excellence. 
That oi arrangement prevails through the 
whole vifible world ; each individual pof- 
fefling fome qualities or charaders, in 
common with fome others, which enable 
the fpeftator to confider them as belong- 
ing to the fame fpecies or kind ; and each 
fpecies partaking with fome others of 
common appearances, by means of which 
they may be clafled under fome general 
defcription; till, at length, we arrive at 
the three comprehenfive divifions, under 
which all the bodies which belong to this 
earth are commonly arranged, animals, 
vegetables, and minerals. Under which- 

foever 
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foever of thcfc views we contemplate 
the obje^fts around us, we muft be ftruck 
with the perception of that pleafure which 
arifcs from regulated variety. If we at- 
tempt to trace the fcale of life, in this 
world, from the (hell-fifli, which is fixdd 
to the fpot which produced it, and ap- 
pears to poffefs no other fenfe than that 
of feeling, thwjogh all the ftages of exift- 
encc, rifing one above another, by fteps 
fcarcely perceptible, in their capacities 
(or enjoyment and a^ion, till we reach 
the human fpecies, to whom Providence 
Jiath evidently affigned the firft place 
on tjiis terreftrial globe ; if, from man, 
we rife in imagination through various 
orders of intelleftual being, till we. reach 
tjiofe exalted powers who are honoured 
with the 6rft ftation beneath the Eternal 
T'hrone, what an amazing variety of 
e)(:iftence, of capacity, of enjoyment, (hall 
we find in pafling from nothing to man — 
from man to God ! Or if, availing our- 
fclves of the obfervatlons of naturalifts 
E 4 upon 
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upon the anima], vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, we become acquainted with 
thie feveral clafles of beafts and birds, 
and fiflies, and infects, of trees and fhrubs, 
of metals and Aones, earths and waters, 
which are found and defcrrbed among 
.the productions of nature upon , the face 
of this globe, how (hall we be ftruck 
with aftonifliment at the furvey ! If 
withal we contemplate thefe varieties in 
na.ture as refulting from the inexhauftible 
contrivance and unerring (kill of one great 
Artificer, what abundant caufe (hall we 
find for faying, O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works ! in wifdom thou haft made 
them all ! 

Amidft the boundlefs variety of the 
works of God, let it alfo be confideredj 
as another charafter by which they are 
diftinguifhed, that there every^ where 
fubfifts between thena a mutual conneiiioi^ 
and dependence* 

The law of mutual dependence fo 

univerfally 
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univcrfally prevails, that through all the 
parts' of nature which come under our 
notice, aiid probably throughout the crea* 
tion, there is not to be found a finglc 
tnfulated, unconnefked, being. It is true, 
in numberlefs indances, that the parts of 
the material world art dependent upon 
each other for their prcfervation. The 
nouriftiment of plants is the joint labour 
of the fun and air, earth and water ; and 
even the continuance of their feveral 
(pecies requires that plants of the fame * 
Order be affociated in the fame foil. Ani- 
mals depend upon vegetables, or upon ani- 
mals of an inferior fize or lower order, 
for their fupport ; and in their refpcdivc 
claffes are often mutually fubfervient to 
each other. Man, the lord of this lower 
creation, requires large fupplies from the 
vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms, 
for his fupport, defeirce, convenience,. and 
amufement ; and in return is under the 
peceflity of cultivating the earth, and of 

• protcding 
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protefting and providing for the creatures 
ivhofc fervices he needs. Among men, 
every relation of fociety is a mode of de- 
pendence, and all the offices of focial life 
9re reciprocal a£ls of kindnefs. As in 
t]he human body, the eye cannot fay to 
the hand, I have no need of thee, nor 
again, the head, I have no need of you j 
fo in the general body of fociety, qp 
individual can claim independence on bis 
brethren. " None of us liveth to him- 
felf." In fine, the w^hole material world 
appears to be one general fyflcm^ all the 
parts of which are held together by one 
common law of attradlion j and the whole 
intelleftual world may bejuftly cpnfider- 
cd as one vaft fociety, the members of 
which are reciprocally united by the 
common bond of benevolence. Thus 
are all the creatures of God bound to 
each other by the chain of mutual de- 
pendence. And let us not forget to add, 
that the firft link of this chain is faflened 

to 
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to the footftool of the Almighty's throne. 
•* Of him are all things, and by him all 
things fubfift/' 

The laft charadler of the works of 
God, to which I (hall at prefent direct 
your thoughts, is Utility* 

If the value of every work depends 
upon the importance of the end it is 
defigned to anfwer, and the degree of 
perfcftion with which it accomplKhes 
that end, the works of God are glorious 
and excellent, and, to fay all in one wordt 
worthy of their Author. The heft de- 
fign which can be conceived is that of 
producing happinefs. The mod exalted 
conception which can be fuppofed to en- 
ter into the Divine mind is that of blelT- 
ing a univerfe. This vaft and exalted 
defign is written in legible characters 
upon the whole face of nature. Every 
intelligent, every percipient being, is, by 
the ftrufture of his frame and the facuU 
lies with which he is endued, created for 
fcappinefs. Abundant provifion is made 

in 
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in the material world, and in the general 
nature and tendencies of things for f)ro- 
ducing univerfal felicity. We may there- 
fore reafofnably prefume, that every oc- 
currence which feems at prefent to in- 
terrupt this great defign, is only a tem- 
porary appearance, which, for want of 
feeing the whole extent of the Divine 
plan, we cannot explain, and that all 
partial evil will terminate in univerfal 
good. Confequently, when we obferve 
the great operations of nature -affording 
life, convenience, enjoyment, to the nu- 
^ merous inhabitants of the world, we 
may, without hefitation, qonclude the 
works of God to be, in the nobleft and 
moft perfeft fenfe of the term, ufefuU 
When we obferve, that the eye is formed 
fi>r feeing, and the ear for hearing, that 
every fenfe and every faculty has its 
proper enjoyment, and that nature is a 
yaft ftore-houfe, richly furniflied with 
every thing to gratify the fenfes, and to 
difFufe contentment and gladnefs through 

the 
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tbe heart, we ought to infer concern- 
ing the works of God, not only that 
they are executed with infinite (kill, but 
they are wifefy adapted to accomplifli the 
purpofes of infi^nite benevolence. It is 
not otily true that God hath nvade all 
things for their ufe, but that " every 
creature of God is good." 

After this furvey of the leading cha- 
rafters of the works of God,. wMch of 
us will not be difpofed to adopt with de- 
vout admiration the language of our Dii* 
vine Poet : 

Thefe are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 

Almighty ! thine, this univerfal frame. 

Thus wondrous fahr ! thyfelf how wondrous then f 

Unfpeakable ! who fit'ft above thefe heavens 

To us invifible, or dimly fcen 

Bi thefe thy loweff works : yet thefe declare 

Thy goodnefs beyond thought and power Divine f 

Study the works of nature for a higher 
purpofe than merely to furnifli you with- 
an amufing employment for your leifure 
hours, or with fruitful topics of enter- 
taining 
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taining converfatioti. Let pbilofophy 
tonduft you to the temple of religion. 
Contemplate the objeds and productions 
of nature as the great and marvellous 
works of Almighty God. And let the 
contemplation confirm your faith in his 
Being and Providence, exalt your con- 
ceptions of his nature, and lead you not 
to look up to him with fuperftitious 
terror, or to approach him with fanatical 
familiarity or myftical enthufiafm, but, 
at all times, to think and to fpeak of him, 
and to worfliip him, with all reverence 
as THE First Being in the Uni- 
verse. 
Glory be to God for ever ! Amen. 
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The Ghriftian Religion, a va- 
luable Treafure. 



Matthew xiiL 44* 

fhc kingdom of heaven is Hie unto \ 
treqfure bid in ajield% which ^ wheti 
a man hath founds he bidet h^ and for 
joy thereof goeth andfelletb all that be 
bath and buyeth that field. 

In the preceding parables, recorded in 
this chapter, our Saviour had defcribed 
the different reception which his doc- 
trine would meet with from men of dif^ 
ferent charafters; foretold the mixture 
of good and bad m^en which ihould 
afterwards be found b his church, and 
the fcparation which fhould finally be 

made 
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cities which it reveals. Let us confider 
the parables in both thefe points of view, 
to ftrengtheu our conviftion of the value 
of our Chriflian privileges, and to excite 
us to the utmoft diligence in improving 
them* 

The gofpel of Chrift, or that divine 
religion whiiih was taught by our Sa« 
viour, and of which the books of the 
New Teftament are a faithful record, is 
a rich treafure of truth, of wifdom, of 
confolation. 

Firft, The Gofpel is a rich treafure 
of truth. 

Our Divine Inftruftor did not indeed 
undertake to gratify the vain curiofity 
of idle fpeculatifts, much lefs to fettle 
the perverfe difputings of men of ** cor- 
rupt rbinds/' He paid no attentimi to 
many of thofe abftrufe queftions which 
had baffled the penetration of wife men 
in all preceding ages ; he took no pains 
to determine which of the numerous fe6ls 
ef philofophcrs, which the pride of rea- 

foning 
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foning bad created, Adod upon the fureft 
ground. He did not even attempt to 
enlighten the world on fubje£ts of real 
importance, which had no immediate 
coflfie^lbion with morals, or (o corredfc er-» 
fors of preJQdices which did not afFeft the 
coddd6i: of life : to improve the^arts and 
fciences, or to eftaHi(h a new fchool of 
philofophy, came not within the limits 
of his office. But his commiffion as a 
teacher fent from Gk)d had a much higher 
ebjefl ; which was, to enlighten the hti* 
man underilanding with that knowledge 
which would furni(h men with iblid 
principles of right conduct, and ferve a"? 
a lamp to guide their feet into the patk 
of happincfs. To render human beings 
fuch «as iiature di<flates, and the gfeat 
Author of nature intends, nothing can. 
^ be of fo much importance as that they 
fliould form jufl: ideas of their own h^ 
culties, fituation, and e?rpe£l:ations, and 
worthy conceptions of their Almighty 
Creator. No\v this great defign is moft 
F a fuccefsfully 
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fuccefsfully accompliflied in the doflrinc 
ofChrift. 

The idea which Chriftianity inilruds 
us to entertain concerning human nature 
is, that it confiftsof body and naind, each 
of which has its refpedive powers and 
enjoyments ; that the appetites of the 
former are much inferior in dignity to 
the capacities of the latter ; that the 
pleafures arifing from the indulgence of 
the one can bear no comparifon, either 
in value or permanency, to the fatisfec* 
tions and delights which flow from the 
exercife of the other ; that man is en- 
dued with focial affeflions, which render, 
the habits of benevolence and generofity 
eflfential to his happinefs ; that be is ca-» 
pable of tiie fublime concepkioug and 
emotions of genuine piety, and confe- 
quently that his happinefs muH: depend 
in a great meafure upon the fentiments 
which he' cherilhes with refpe<5l to the 
Suprenje Being; and, laflly, that his na- 
ture, and confequently his purfuits, are 

eminently 
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cinincntly diftinguilhcd from thofc of the 
other inhabitants of this world, by a ca- 
pacity and expectation of living hereafter, 
and ever enjoying an inomortal exiftence. 
Thefe are the ideas of hun^an nature, 
which, though not eftabliflied by a for- 
mal courfe of reafoning after the manner 
of philofbphers, are every where fup- 
pofed to be true, and taken for granted 
as the natural ground of the feveral 
precepts which inculcate the exercife of 
the focial and religious affe<Slions, and 
which prefcribe the praSice of every 
moral virtue, as the only means of ren- 
dering us happy both in this life and the 
next. 

Chriflianity alfb teacfaeth us the moft 
important truths concerning the nature, 
perfections, and government, of God. It 
reprefents him to us as an invifible and 
fpiritual Being, the Author of all exif- 
(ence and happinefs, himfelf immutable, 
fternal, and independent; as the fupreme 
Pir^dor of all events^ without whofe 
F 3 providence 
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providence not even a fparrow falletb to 
the ground ; as the moral Governor of 
the world, under whofe infpedion the 
fons of men are continuaUy ading, and 
before whofe tribunal they muft finally 
appear to receive the reward of their 
deeds j and, laftly, as the benevolent Fa- 
ther of his creatures, who bountifully 
difpenfes the bleflings of his providence 
even among the unworthy, and who 
exercifes compaflion towards the wretch- 
ed, and lenity towards the guilty. The 
charadcrs which theGofpel afcribes to the 
Deity are fuch as thefe : the ever-bleifed 
God, who only hath immortality ; the Lord 
Almighty ; the only wife God, to whom 
all his works are known from the begin- 
ning of the world; of whom are all things i 
from whom cometh every gtfod and 
perfeft gift ; who giveth us rain from 
heaven and fruitful feafbns; who granteth 
his holy fpirit to them that a<k Him> 
whofe commandments are not grievous ; 
all whofe ways are juft and true ; wkh 

whom 
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whom is no refpcft of peribns; whofe 
fun fliineth upon the evil and upon the 
good ; who is long fuffering and merciful^ 
not willing that any one ihould periih ; 
and, in one word, who is ** /ror." 

Thefe truths, both refpedling God and 
man, are, it is owned, difcoverable, and 
were in fome meafure difcovered, by the 
natural powers of the human mind. But 
every one who is at all acquainted with 
the numerous errors in opinion, and the 
confequent follies and abfurdities in prac- 
tice, which prevailed even in the more 
enlightened parts of the heathen world, 
will perceive it to have been a matter of 
great importance, an objed worthy of Di- 
vine interpofition, that mankind (hould 
be clearly and plainly inftrufted in thefe 
important truths. But the value of thefe 
treafures of moral and Divine truth will 
be ftill more apparent, if it be coniider- 
ed that juft principles are the foundation 
of right conduft, and that it is only 
where men reverence the Divine nature 
F4 as 
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as the centre and fource of all perfeftion, 
and refped human nature as an image 
of the Divine, that they can be ex- 
pelled to fupport a chara<9:er worthy of 
the rational offspring of God. 

The Gofpel of Chrift is, in the 
fecond place, richly ftored with treafures 
of pra6tical wisdom. It abounds with 
wife precepts and rules /or the govern- 
ment of our difpofitions and manners, 
by the diligent obfervance of which ^ 
men may be making continual advances 
towards perfedlion. The duties which 
Chriftianity requires us to perform are 
fuch as arife from our nature and condi- 
tion as men ; fuch as imply an imitation 
of the Divine excellencies ; fuch as tend 
to improve our faculties, exalt our charac- 
ters, and promote our happinefs ; fuch, 
confequently, as mufl: approve themfelves 
to the reafon and judgment of every wile 
man. The laws of our holy religion are 
adapted to promote the outward profpe- 
rit^, and the inward peace of individuals, 

9u4 
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and to fupport the good order, and ad- 
vance the mofl important interefts of 
Ibciety. They enjoin nothing unnecef- 
fary or burdenfome ; they omit nothing 
which is reafbnable or ufeful; they re- 
train us from nothing which would not 
be contrary to our true intereft. 

Let any one diftindlly examine the 
laws of Chriftianity, with a view to re-» 
mark their natural influence upon perfbnal 
and ibcial happinefs, and he will be at no 
lofs to difcovcr upon them the evident 
charafters of wifdom. Who does not 
perceive, that the drift obfervancc of 
thofe precepts which require us (o be 
fober, chafte, and temperate, " to walk 
in the fpirit and not fulfil the lufts of the 
flelh," to be pure in heart, to take heed 
that we offend not in word, ^V to clothe 
ourfelves with humility, to be diligent in 
sbuiinefs, and to be^ contented with fuch * 
"things as we have," muft be the fureft 
means of preferving to us the bleffiag? 
of bc^tb, profperity, a fair reputation^ 

and 
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and a peaceful mind ? Who can doubt 
tbat by ** renderiag to all their due/* 
*^ fpcaking every man truth to his neigh'-- 
bour^'' doing to others as we would that 
they (hould do to us ; '^ loving our neigh- 
bour as ourfelves, and being ready to do 
every good work," we moft efiedually 
provide for the gratification of the beft 
feeikigs of our own hearts, moft power- 
fuliy arreft the eijfceem and love of all the 
boneft and good around us, and conie« 
^uently, moft certainly lay up in flore 
for otirfelves a fund of pleaiing reflec- 
tions and of reafonable expectations againft 
a fittmrt day of adverfity ? Laftly , What 
mind, which is not ati entire ftranger to 
Kligtous ideas and fentiments, cart quef« 
tion, whether the pious chriftiaii, who 
m obedience to the precepts of his Divine 
Mafter, loves the Lord his God with all 
his heart and foul, and mind and ftrength, 
worfliips him in fpirit and in truth, and 
commits himfelf to him in the way of 
well-doing, experiences a kind of fatisfac* 

tion 



tion and delight ia reHpom contcmpla** 
tioa and in ads of devotion, which eaable 
him to fay with the Pfalmift, '^ It is 
good for me to draw iiear to God V^ 

Befides theiib perfonal advantages which 
ariie from obedience to the lawsof Chrii}:, 
aiany important benefits accrue hence to 
fociety. Chriftianity, in enjmnifig all 
thofe virtues which tend to oaeliorato 
men's temper , and reftf ain their pafiions^ 
tears vip by the root thofe weeds which 
are moft deftrudive of the precionis fruita 
of peace and good-wilK By reqtMring us 
to love our netghbour, and even our eiie« 
mies, it diicovers itfelf to be not only the 
moft inofFenfive, but the moft benevokat 
inftitulion in the world. By reftraintcig 
all thc^ unruly paffions which tocKl to 
diilurb the peace of fbcietyy and to aliea« 
ate men from one another ; by prohibits 
ing violence andbpprcflicm^ frauds perfidy 
aod treachery^ and even fflandcr, ceoibri'^ 
(^fhefs, and ill-natttte ; aiiiby ec£ofrdsk% 
tile natural didhtes of die human heart. 

in 
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in favour of equity and humanity, it pro^ 
vidcs for the removal of every occafioa of 
ofience and confufion, and lays a fure 
foundation for public as well as private 
tranquillity. 'After this brief furvey of 
the general fpirit and leading features of 
the Chriftian law, may I not with con- 
fidence appeal to your befl: judgment to 
determine, whether the gofpel is not a 
rich treafury of moral wifdom ? 

I add, thirdly, our holy religion fur- 
ni(hes us with ineftimable treafures of di- 
vine confolation* 

• In the hour of affliftion, when the 
heart is overwhelmed with trouble, Chrif- 
tianity directs us to fources of comfort 
more fubfiantial and fatisfying than any 
which philofophy can boaft* Inftead of 
abfurdly requiring us to call in queftion 
the teftimony of our fenfes, and to think 
that to be no pain which we feel to be 
fuch; inftead of leaving us under the 
iron yoke of blind fatality, and inftruding 
W that it is in vain to be affli£);ed.at evila 

which 
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which wc cannot avoid, when that very 
circumftance is in reality the moft juft 
ground of affiidtion ; inftead of leaving us^ 
at feafons when wc moft need confolation, 
without any other relief than vain fpc- 
culations and unnatural exertions, Chrif^ 
tianfty direds our faith to a wife and gra« 
cious Providence; by which all events, 
however afHi<aive, are rendered, in the 
iffue, produdive of benefit: it prefents 
before us an animating pattern of patience 
in Jefus, ** the author and finiflier of oiir 
faith," whom the genuine principles and 
fpirit of religion enabled, in the imme- 
diate profpeft of crucifixion, to fay — 
•* Not my will, but thine be done/' la 
fine, it directs our views and hopes to- 
wards a future life, where our prefent 
light aiHidions, if patiently endured and 
wifely improved, will work out for us a 
far moire exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. 

Under the confcioufnefs of guilt, when 
the wounded fpirit looks^ with trSRi^blmg 
apprehenfion, towards that righteous 

Judge, 
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Judge, before whom the workers of ihW* 
qutty cannot ftand, the Chriftian dodrioe ' 
of Divine mercy (beds a ray of beavctily 
light over his gloomy proipe£):, aiid Ind^ 
him be of good cheer, for his fins may be 
forgiven bim* The aflurance which the 
gofpel affords the fincere penitent^ thai: 
he fliall fiiid mercy^ becomes, ia fuch a 
fituation, iinieed an inefttmable treafupe. 

Laftly, amidft all the uncertainties of 
the present world, and in the immediate 
profpe^t of leaving it, and returning to 
the duft, how confdatory is the firft and 
great promife of the gofpel of a refurrec-^ 
tion to eternal life I The faithful follower 
of ChrHl, regardiog his refurre^tion fronl 
the dead as a confirmation of this pvo^ 
mife, beKeves that he ha&.aboliihed deaths 
tad brought ^^ life and immortality to 
li^t." And this faith becomes an m,^ 
thor to his ibul both fure and ftedfaft, 
which preferves him from finking aioddil 
the Aornly bi)bws of adverfity, and aflures 
him tbat he Ihail ere long reach the peace-- 
t fui 
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ful (bores of that everkfting ioherkaoce 
which is referved for him in heavcp I 

Such» my Cbriftian brethren^ is the 
treafure of truth, of wifdom, and of coa** 
ibiation, coatained in th€ gofpel. At tha 
fame time, thiak ye not that the man who 
firft difcovered this treafure^ who firft 
found this pearl of great price^ aflied 
wifely, in fcUmg all that he had to pur- 
chafe it ? You admire the integrity,, zeal, 
and fortitude^ of the firf): apoftles and 
difciples of Chrift, and of the whole body 
of Chriftians in the early ages of th^ 
church, who, in the midft of fevere trials 
and cruel perfections, boldly embraced, 
and ftedfaftly adhered to, the Chriftiatj 
faith — who through much tribulation en- 
tered 'into the kingdom of heaven— let 
me afk you, do you not alfo admire their 
wifdom? Had they, who during our 
Sa? iour*s life enjoyed the benefit of hif 
kiftrui9:ion& and exaoiiple, and who by 
his death and refurre£lion were confirmed 

in (be belief of aU the great truths which 

he 
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he had taught them concerning God and 
religion, concerning the forgivencfs of fins 
and everlafting life — had thefe . men, as 
foon as they found that their adherence 
to the caufe of Chrift would fubjeft them 
to obloquy, and even to worldly lofles and 
bodily fufFerings, determined to abandon 
lb unprofitable and hazardous a profefiion, 
and with it to refign all the fpiritual bleflP- 
ings and heavenly hopes of the gofpel ; 
kiftead of refolutely executing their com-: 
miflion, and, in the face of harclfliips,and 
hazards, going from city to city, and from 
country to country, propagating this new 
religion, had the apoftles quietly returned 
to their refpedlive occupations, and made 
the beft of their lot in this world, with- 
out paying any farther regard to what 
their Matter had taught them concerning 
another, would not their condud have 
T)een, not merely pufillanimous, but 
jFbolifli. Convinced as they werb of the 
Divine authority of their great Leader", and 
of the truth of the promife of eternal life> 
4 which 
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wHjch through the whole courfe of his 
ttliniftry he h^d tatight them to regard as 
the grand meflage which he was appoint'*' 
cd to dclivcp. to them from the Father % 
to have deTerted the poft a(figned them, 
as fbon as they foiand it becoming ha- 
zardouS) would have been preferring mo- 
mentary fafety and temporary poffcffions 
to immortal glory and an everlafting ia^ 
heritance ; it would have been relinquifll* 
ing heaven for earth* 

If the firft Chriftians, furrounded as 
tbey were with difficulties and terrors^ 
would have a^ed unwilely, had they not 
parted with all that they had^ to fecurc 
the pofleffion of the treafures of the gof- 
pel which they had found 1-—Refle6t, my 
fellow Chriftiansi in what light your con- 
^du£t mud appear, in the eye of impartial 
reafon, if, having this precious treafure in 
your hands, you negle£t to ufe it for th« 
purpofes for which it .is beftowed. 
Through tbk bounty of Divine Provi- 
dence, it is your happy lot to enjoy the 

Vol. I. Q peaceful 
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peaceful poflefnon of that trcafure, >vhicb 
at the firft acquifitiou coft the live$ of 
many excellent men. You find your- 
felves as fecurely inveded with this trea- 
fure, by inheritance frofn your parents; 
as with any other patrimony : and fo far 
are you from being obliged to defend it 
at the hazard of every thing dear and va«* 
luable to you in this world, that you 
could not relinquifh it, at leaft your no-^ 
tninal property in it, without fome dif- 
credit. Your Chriftian faith, as far as 
refpedts the mere profefHon, cods you 
nothing* How inexcufable, then, mud; 
you be, if you fuffer fo rich a gift, io 
freely beftowed, to lie by you unem- 
ployed ! 

The Chriftian religion, be it renaem- 
bered, like every other treafure, in order 
to be profitable, muft be ufed* As gold 
^nd filver. are of no value to their poffeflbr 
whilft they remain locked up in his cof- 
fers ; fo the truths, the precepts, and the 
promifcs, of the gofpel, can make no man 

wifer^ 
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wifcr, better, or more happy, whUft, 
through ignorance or inattention, they 
lie by negleAed : the New Teftamentj with 
rej^£l to himy remains ajealed book. It is 
only by ftudying the dodtrine of Ch rift 
till you underftand its meaning, that you 
can be quaUfied to derive any benefit from 
Chriftianity. It is only by eftablifliing in 
your minds the principles of religion and 
morality which Chrift hath taught ; by 
applying his precepts and examples to 
yourfelves in the actual conduct of life; 
and by frequently contemplating his pro- 
mifes with an immediate view to your 
own condition and~profpe£):s, that you can 
in reality become poflefTed of thofe bleff- 
ings which Chriftianity offers yoii, reli- 
gious knowledge, moral wifdom, peaceful 
reflexions, and heavenly hopes. Thefe 
are the ultimate treafu res towards which, 
as Chriftians, you are taught to afpire. 
Chriftianity itfelf is a treafure only as it 
condudls men to the pofTefnon of thefe : 
and though you are already, without any 
G 2 coft 
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coft or pains, in poffcffion of the former^ 
you will not be able to poffefs yourfelve$ 
of the latter without fome labour and ex- 
pence. H you wi(h to acquire the know- 
ledge and wifA>m which Chriftianity 
places within your reach, you mud re- 
<Ieem fome portion of yoxwr time from bu- 
finefs or pleafure, for reflcfting upon the 
important fubjefts to wlhich the gofpcl 
dlreAs yout thoughts. If you bs defirous 
of ofctainin^ the confolations of religion 
under all the viciflitudcs of the prcfcnt 
life, and of entitling yourfelvcs to that 
everlafting inheritance which Chrift hath 
fct before you, you muft purchafe your 
title to it at the expence of all your vi- 
cious pleafures and all your unrighteous 
gains. You muft part with every criminal 
paflion, though it be dear to you as a right 
hand or a right eye. You muft refign all 
your profpefts of enriching yourfelves by 
fraud or oppreffion. You muft be willing, 
if not to fen all that you have and give to 
the poor (a condition which the prefent 

ftate. 
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^atc of focicty docs not require)^ yet to 
tninifter freely of your abwndaoce to 
the neceflUies of your brethren, in hopes 
that having fowed bountifully, you (hall 
iicreafter reap alfo bountifully. 

Be exhorted, then, my Chriftian bre« 
thren, to regard the treafisre <>f the gofpel 
as a talent eatrufted to you by the great 
L.ord of aU^ for which you m<ift bercv 
after give an accoonf ; and remeo^ber, 
that if, through negligence or perverfe- 
nefs, you hide your LordTs talent iti the 
earth, you wilt inevitably expofe your- 
felves to the condemnation oit\xt wicked 
and fiofthful fervant. 

*• WeChriftians,'* fays the excellent 
Archbilhop Tillotfon, ** have certainly 
the beft and hoUef^, the wifeft, and mod 
reafonable religion in the world 1 but then 
we are in the worft Condition of all man- 
kind, if the beft feligton in the world ^lq 
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Isaiah v. 20. 

ff^QC untq them that call evil goody and goo4 
roil 

The fentiment which the prophet ia^ 
tended to convey by thefe words was 
probably this, that the mod fatal coqfe^ 
quenees are to be apprehended from that 
moral depravity which confounds men's 
ideas of right and* wrong, and leads them 
to regard that conduA as innocent and 
tperitorious, which is in h,6i bafe and cri- 
xqin^l : and this is, doubtlefs, an impor- 
tant pradical dodrine, which might pro-r 
fitably employ our prefent meditations. 
But I have made choice of the words, in 
i)r^er to dir^^ your (Attention to a topic, 

which, 
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which, though of a more limited nature, 
may perhaps be found productive of much 
feafonahle and ufeful inftru(flion« The 
topic I me^ is, the mifchievous e^eds of 
the propenfity, fo common among mati^ 
kind, to affix falfe names to moral quali* 
ties and charafters — to glofs over culpa- 
ble difpofitions, and bad aftions, by giving 
them a foft appellation: — ^and, on the con- 
trary, to depreciate real excellence, by 
annexing to it fome degrading term, thus 
** caIKi4g evil, good ; and good, evil/* 

It has long been well underftood, that 
accuracy in the ufe of words is of funda- 
mental importance in writing: but it has 
not, perhaps, been equally attended to, 
that the fame kind of accuracy is equally 
neceflary, both in the cultivation of the 
underftanding, and in the condu<9t of life, . 
With refped to the former, I might 
eafily prove to you, by a variety oi in- 
ftances, that a great part of the difputes 
which are carried on with fo much acri- 
mony, whether on political, moral, or 
G 4 religious 
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religious fubje£ts9 are omng either to a 
carclefs tnifapprcbenfion, or a wilful niif* 
interpretation of the meaning of words ; 
and that, in order to bring many contro-^ 
verfies to an amicable termination^ little 
more would be necei&ry, than to prevail, 
upon the difputants to iettle with preci*" 
fion the (igniiicatioa of the leading terms 
which they employ, and always to ufd 
them, on both (ides, exadly in the famd 
fenfe* But, waving this view of the fub« 
jedF, I (hall confine myfelif in thb difr 
cotsrfe to the con(ideration of the unhappy 
influence of the iTvaCcurate ufe, or the de«» 
(igned perver(ion wd abufe, of words, 
upon moral condud : and I (hall find no 
difficulty in coUediing examples of this 
perverlion and abufe from real life, abun« 
^dantly fufficient to convince you of the 
nece(Iity of being Continually upon your 
guard, left you be perverted in fcntimentf 
and mifled in conduft, by the common 
practice- of calling evil good, and good 

pvil 
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I (hall firft enumerate feveral inftaoees 
\b tvhich men gire fair names to foul 
aAioRs, or call eril good ;, remai|)M»g^ at 
we proceed^ the mtfchievoas coE^eqMOcet 
arifing from this abufe of words. % 

At the head of the lift» no ond illftanee 
of this moral penrerfion of language caa 
be more properly placed than that which 
difgraces almoft every page of thtf hiftofy 
of religiQa^ calling intderance aitd ferjecn^ 
ihm^ zed for the caufe of God. To reftrafa 
VMXi by yiolcnt means from the ixtt 
cxercife of their rational powers on fub« 
Je&s of infinite moment to each indi«» 
'vidual| muft have, at firft fight, appeared 
fuch a flagrant ad): of injuftice-^to check 
the unreferyed communication of idea^ da 
queftioni, on which it mild be for the 
general benefit that knowledge (hduld be 
K far as poilible extended , rauft h|^ 
been fo evidently inconfiftent with poli- 
tical wifdom — ^to fubjeft confcientious 
inquirers after truth, and fincere pro- 
fefibrs of religion to grievous pains and 
% penalties 
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penalties for actions in their nature highly 
meritorious, could not but have been 
thoughts fuch a grofs violation of equity 
and humanity — ^that, while civil or eccle- 
fiadical rulers viewed this treatment of 
their fellow-creatures in its full deformity, 
under its proper appellation, perfecution^ 
it is fcarcely to be conceived that they 
(hould have been able to reconcile them- 
felves to fo heinous an enormity. From 
the naked character of a perfecutor, the 
heart of man would revolt with horror. 
But change the term by which this vio* 
lent Aretch of power is defcribed— in- 
flead of perfecution, call it zeal for the 
glory of God, and for the purity of the 
Chriftian faith, and immediately it afTumes 
a new afpeft : the folly, the injuftice, 
the inhumanity, of the proceeding, in*^ 
ftantly vaniih ; the feelings of nature are 
on a fudden benumbed 5 the honeft drug* 
gles of confcience are fupprefled ; and the 
perfecutor, inftead of reproaching himfelf 
for barbarity, ranks himfelf with pride 

- among 
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among the faithful fervants of God. la 
this manner it was thatPerfecution^ with 
all her unnatural horrors, fupported 1ier«> 
felf through long ages of darknefs; and 
by this artifice (he has been able, even in - 
the midft of the light of reformation, to 
poflpone to a diftant period the moment 
in which, by the univerfal fufFrage of 
mankind, (he (hould be configned to eter* 
nal infamy. 

Turn your attention, next, to that 
moft unnatural and fhockiug ft^te of hu« 
man ibciety, war, and you will find that 
a mifappJicatioQ and abufe of terms has, 
in no fmall degree, contributed to caft a 
delufive luftre over its horrors and enor- 
mities. • War, when it is ftriftly and 
properly defenjive^ that is, when it is un- 
dertaken merely for th^ protedlion of life, 
liberty, aqd property, againft unprovofetd 
and outrageous affault, may be vindicated 
on the firfl principle of human nature, 
felf-prefervation. Even in this cafe, how-: 
ever, far from being contemplated with 

admiration. 
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admiration, it ought to be deprecated, as 
only not the greateft evil incident; to fa« 
ciety* But, in whatever cafe war is 
offen/ht^ or is voluntarily undertaken for 
the fake of conqueft, or from any other 
motive of ambition or avarice; on ac- 
count of the numerous calamities which 
it brings upon mankind, it can defer ve to 
be regarded with no other feelings than 
thofe of horror and indignation. A war 
of conqueft is, in truth, nothing better 
than a plan of plunder, devaftation, and 
flaughter ; not the lefs, but the more to 
be dreaded and abhorred for the fyftema^^ic 
regularity with which it is conduced, 
and for the *• pomp and circumftance** 
which furround it. Had the Alexanders 
and Caefars, whofc amJ)ition has, in fuc- 
ceffive ages, deluged the earth with 
blood, been known by no other appella- 
tions than thofe to which their military 
achievements entitled them, their names 
would have been franfmitted to poilerity 
with infamy, as £3remoft in the lift of 

robbers 
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robbers and murderers. But no fooner 
is the robber and the murderer, by the 
magic of words, converted into a hero, 
and his deftruftive ravages into glorious 
exploits, than the criminality of the cha- ^ 
radler is loft in its fplendour; and while 
we admire the prowefs of the warrior, we 
forget the injuftice and cruelty of the 
man. 

A fimiiar deludon arifes from the abufe 
of words in private quarrels. Let the fa- 
fiiioaabie method of deciding difputes by 
duelfing^ — ^ pra^ice which originated in 
a barbarous age, and is a di(grace to an 
enlighteiied aivd civilized nation — be at-* 
lowed to wear its proper nanete; and there 
are few perfons fo totally deftitute of re- 
ligious and moral principle, that they 
would not (hrink from it with horror* 
Whether the motive which immediately 
urges men to the pra^ice be violent re- 
fentment and a thirft of revenge, or whe^ 
ther, as is perhaps more commonly the 
cafe, it be a flavilh rcfped to arbitrary no* 

tions 
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tions of honour, and a defire of prevent- 
ing or wiping ofFa fufpicion of cowardice ; 
the aftion itfelf^ neceflarily implying a 
deliberate intention to take away the life 
of another^ in a manner not authorized 
cither by the laws of God or man, in the 
judgment of reafon can merit no milder 
appellation than murder : and the cir- 
cumftance of the duellift's expofing his 
own life, inftead of diminiihing, aggra- 
vates the guilt ; for wantonly to hazard 
life, is at once an a<a of injufticc to fo* 
ciety, and of impiety towards God. Thus 
the point would unqueftionably be deter- 
mined in the court of confcience. But 
bring this offence before another court, 
inftituted by caprice, and fandioned by 
cuftom, where the law of honour fup- 
plies the place of the law of reafon, and 
what was before a murderous deed is now 
only an affair of honour ; and under that 
appellation, not only ceafes to be thought 
criminal or fliameful, but becomes a fub* 
je6l of applaufe. 

But 
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But this is, by no means, the only in- 
(lance of the pernicious folly I am defcrib* 
ing which is to be met with in that clafs 
of mankind which diftinguiflies itfelf by 
the name of the polite world. Among 
the giddy votaries of fafhion and pleafure, 
how frequently do we meet with in- 
fiances of young people, who, in confe- 
quence of this abiurd mifapplicatioo of 
terms, are admired and applauded for 
thofc very things for which they merit 
contempt and cenfure ! A youth, for ex- 
ample, who merely from the want of 
fufiicient vigour of intelleA, or through 
a culpable habit of indolence, has never 
formed any (leady principles or regular 
plan of life, and who, only becaufe he has 
no judgment or will of his own, gives 
himfelf up to the humours or paifions of 
others, (hall obtain praife for that pliable^ 
nefs of difpoiition and unfleadinefs of cha- 
rader, which at heft can only deferve to 
be pitied as a weaknefs, and which may 
probably betray him into vice and ruin : 
I whilft 
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whilft another, who is endued by natunf 
with a more ftrong and a£tive mind, but 
whofc impetuous ardour has not been duly 
reftrained by difcipHney or regulated by 
precept, (hall be fpokeu of with applaufc 
for d^iring to o^rerieap the boundaries of 
decorum, and to trample under foot the 
eftabliflied laws of order. Thus do 
thotighttefs foUy aiid ^Id excefs aflume 
the names and bear away the honours of 
gooi^nature and manly Spirit. What mif- 
chievous confjafion anfes from the fame 
eaufe in men's ideas of the virtues of mo- 
dciratioH, fobriety, and chaftity { Let the 
vain and ambi/ums man indulge his ruling 
prop^nfity to what <xceffs be may—- let 
him bvifli his patrimony with the moft 
thougljitlefs profuiion in articles of luxury 
and fplendoor — let him, in order to fup- 
port his expenfive ntKKle of livings draw 
with the boldeft hand upon the property 
of others — -let the frugal and indu&rious 
tradefman, and even the needy mechanic 
and labourer, by means of au unreafonable 

demand 
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demand of credit, or by other a£ts of ex- . 
tortioii and oppreifion, be compelled to 
fend in their hard-earned contributions 
towards furni(hing the fuperfluities of his 
table^ the elegancies of his maniion^ and 
the magnificence of his retinue ; all this 
may pafs without cenfure, may obtain 
applaufe^ as lotig as he can perfuade the 
World to call his fooli(h and ruinous pro^ 
digaiiiy by the captivating name of hop- 
pit ality or generojity. While the intem- 
perate man is daily indulging his appetite 
without reflraint, and yielding to the 
ftrong impulfe of an habit of inebriety, 
ia a degree, which, whether attended 
with adual intoxication or not, muA in- 
evitably impair his faculties, and under* 
mine his conftitution ; how does he find 
means to perfuade himfelf, that he is 
doing nothing more than innocently en«> 
joying the gifts of nature ? Strangely 
perverting the meaning of words, he 
conceals ffom himfelf the folly and cri- 
minality of his conduct, by calling his 
Vol. I. H ^ drunkennefs 
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drunkenntfs and gluttony good-lhing. — 
The vblalion of chafiiiy is a crime {o 
injurious to fociety, and produ6tivc of fo 
much perfonal and domeftic infelicity, 
that it becomes necefTary for thofc who 
addid themfelves to it, to hide its turpi- 
tude from their fight, by forgetting, as 
much as poflible, thofe appellations with 
which no other ideas are ailbciated than 
thofe of finfulnefs and guilt, and by af- 
fuming in their ftead fuch terms as rather 
convey the idea of pleafure than of cri- 
minality. And, whether it be that even 
the virtuous part of the world is inclined 
to (hew fo much lenity to vices of thb 
clafs, or whether it is to be wholly af- 
cribed to falfe delicacy, certain it is that 
licentioufnefs meets with too much coa- 
nivance, and even countenance, from the 
foft appellations under which it commonr 
ly pafles. GalluHtry is a term which 
may be mentioned without calling up a 
biufli upon the cheek of modcfty ; and a 
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^(^ young man is a chara£ier which virtue 
itfclf^ perhaps, fometimes contemplates 
aimed: without a frown. But it ought 
never to be forgotten by thofe who have 
«ny concern for the prefervatiod of good 
morals, that thefe and other apparently 
innocent appellations are in reality ex- 
preffive of heinous and deftruftive vices ; 
and that, with whatever lenity men may 
be inclined, in the prefent relaxed ftate 
of manners, to treat offenders of this 
clafs, ** Whoremongers and adi^erers 
God will judge.'' 

It were eafy to extend this enumerar 
tion of inftances, in which men ^^ call 
evilgood,'* much further. I might, for 
example, diredt your attention to the 
crafty knave, who while he is guilty cf 
dire£t violations of honefty, endeavours 
to (ilence his confcience by calling the 
fraudulent pradtices, by which he is daily 
enriching himlclf, myfleries of trade ; tp 
the fordid flave of avarice, who thinks he 
H ^ fufiiciently 
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fufficiently juftifies his conduft in turning 
a deaf car to every folicitation of huma* 
nity, by giving his coveioufnefs the name 
of prudent economy ; to the malicious 
ilanderer, who drives to throw a luftre 
even upon the blacknefs of calumny^ by 
calling it yZtfiWctf/ wiV ; or, laftly, to the 
profane fcofFer at religion, who offers an 
infult to reafon by calling bis daring im-- 
piety fhilofophical freedom. But I pafs 
over thefe^ in order to leave time for il- 
luftrating by a few examples the con- 
trary fault, equally common, and fcarcely 
kfs pernicious, of bringing amiable and 
excellent qualities and charaders into dif- 
credit, by giving them unworthy and 
degrading appellations^ or •* calling 'good 
cvH.'* 

Evident as \t is that the principles of 
religion will bear the teft of the nioft 
diligent and rigorous examijiaclon ; na- 
tural as it is to the heart of man to cherifli 
fentiments of reverence and gratitude to- 
wards 
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wards the great Author of nature ; de- 
lightful and beneficial as religious exer- 
cifes have been found in fa£t to be, by 
thofe who have cultivated a fpirit of de- 
votion, how frequently has.it been feen 
that young perfons have been difcouraged 
from the public avowal of religious prin- 
ciples, and from the regular pradice of 
religious duties, by the mere force of that 
ridicule which confifts in nothing elfe 
but boldly affixing a ilame of contempt 
to a thing entitled to every epithet ex- 
prclfivc of value ancT dignity ! What in- 
jury has been done to the caufe of reli- 
gion ; what unmerited reproach has been 
brought upon its profefllbrs, by the inju- 
dicious ufe of the terms enthufiajm and 
fanattcifm^ or by the indifcriminate and 
contemptuous appliiation of the charadler 
of canting hypocrite] Men choofe rather 
to be thought to have no religion, than 
to be laughed at as fools, or defpifed a; 
knaves. 

The right of private judgment is one 
H 3 of 
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of the facred and unalienable rights of 
man* To inquire after truth with an 
honeft and unprejudiced mind, is ti dutj 
of univerfal obligation. One of the nioft 
meritorious fervices which any one can 
render to his fpecies iS| to endeavour to 
difTipate the cjlouds of error» and difFuie 
the light of truth, by freely communi- 
cating the refult of diligent inquiry and 
clofe reflexion on fubje^ls interefting to 
humanity. But who will find fufficient 
inducement to pafs through the neceflary 
labour of refearch and ftudy, when, if 
his inquiries (hould happen to lead him 
out of the triick of popular opinion, he 
can have no other alternative^ than either 
to bury the refult in his own bofom, or 
to expofe himfelf to unmerited odium 
under the appellation of an /nmva/^r^ 
Or what degree, of public fpirit will be 
powerful enough to incite the aK>ft able 
and fuccefsful inquirer to uadertake the 
benevolent talk of enlightening the world, 
when bis new opinions, merely becaufe 

they 
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they ai*e fuch^ though certainly entitled 
to a candid examination, will be inflantly 
damped with the opprobrious cbarader 
oi her€fy\ and when the leaft injurious 
return he can poflibly expe^ from fociety 
is, to haue that appellation, which ought 
to be conferred upon him as a title of ho* 
nour, caft in his teeth as a term of re- 
proach , and inftead of being admired, to 
be ftigmatifed as a pbihfopher f 

If we flep into the moral walks of life^ 
.(hall we not continually hear, acMl that 
too i^om perfons who would by no means 
be thought to have caft off all reverence 
for virtue — a kind of language which, in*- 
ilead of fupfK>rtiiig and encouraging vir- 
tue, can fcarcely fail to pitf it out of 
countenance r — Is any one pun^lilioufly 
exa£b in his adherence to the rules of 
equity, refrainiiag with the utmoft cau- 
tion, not only from fuch encroachments 
upon the pntf^ty of another as are fub* 
jedt to legal animadverfion, but from all 
ithofe fmaller tj-efpafies which can only 
. H 4 be 
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be felt by a mind deeply imbrued with a 
delicate ienfe of honour, and well in-* 
ilruded to diflinguiih between good and ^ 
eviL^ his unalloyed bonefty^ which entitles 
him to diftinguiflied refpe6t as the poflef- 
for of a rare jewel, among the bold adven* 
turers in fearch of gain will hardly efcnpe 
the fheer of contempt under the name of 
weak fcrupulofiiy. Does any one poffels- 
in an uncommon degree, that fweetnefs 
of temper and gentlenefs of fpirit, which 
will render him tranquil under affronts, 
and patient under injuries ; or has he, by 
diligently cultivating Chriftian meeknefs, 
acquired that degree of moral ftrength 
and elevation of mind, which enable him 
to pradlife the fublime virtue of forgive- 
nefs ; with thofe who bring every cha- 
rader to the arbitrary Aandard of falfe 
honour, his fuperior merit is in a moment 
annihilated, by branding it with the in- 
famous appellations of pnJUlanimtty and ' 
cmvarSce. — To redeem the honour of 
jiuman nature, does an exalted charadter 

fpmetime^ 
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fometimes arife, like a new ftar in the 
heavens, and furprife the world by ex- 
hibiting a bright example of pure, difin- 
terefted, and adlivc benevolence ? In the 
execution of fome noble defign, for the 
relief of mifery, the correftion of error, 
or the difFufion of knowledge, virtue and 
happinefs, does this generous friend and 
benefadlor of his kind forego every con- 
iideration of perfonal indulgence and pri- 
vate intereft, pafs through a long courfe 
of labour and fatigue, expend his wealth, 
and even expofe his life to hazard, and his 
good name to obloquy ?— «ven this fub- 
limity of virtue, which may be conceived 
in fome fort to.aiBmilate the human nar 
turc to the Divine, when judged of by 
minds too little to comprehend its gran- 
deur, or too bafe to revere what they 
defpair of imitating, is pitied as a weak- 
nefs or condemned as a crime. The bu^- 
mane Howard was called a fanatic : the 
wife Socrates was condemned as a r^r- 
fupter of youth: even the benevolent 
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Jefusj that Divine teacher, wbofe doc* 
trine breathed no other fpirit than piety 
towards God, and good- will towards men, 
was reproached as a blafpbemer of God, 
and a pervert er of the people » 

Thus generally prevalent is that moral 
abufe (^ words which coniifts in calling 
evil good, and good evil. How raifchiev- 
otts it is in its effi^ds, muft have in part 
appeared from the preceding detail, and 
will be ftill further evident to every one 
who refleds upon the fafcinating power 
of words on the imagination and paflions* 
Confer upon vice the name of plecfure^ 
its deformity, its criminality, its fatal 
confequences, will difappean and it will 
come before the mind aflbciated with all 
that is captivating and delightful* Ow 
the contrary, let virtue in general, or any 
of its branches be denominated by terms 
cxpreifive of labour and mortification, or 
adapted to exdte contempt or averfion, 
the ideas and feelings commonly ^^^^ 
i:iated with thefe terms ane moft injuri- 

oufly 
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oufly transferred to the qualities and cha« 
ra£lers to which the terms are applied. 
By this artifice men are continually do* 
ceiving theairelves, and impofing upon 
others; beftowing upon bad charaden 
the praife which is due only to the good ; 
and bringing ridicule and difgrace upon 
characters which are entitled to refpeft 
and efteem. What difficulties and dif* 
couragenaents are hereby cad in the wajf 
of the well-difpofed ; what proCedlion 
and countenance is giiren to abfurd follies 
and deflruCklve vices» may be eafily con* 
ceived. Much, then, does it concern 
every one, who wiflies either to prefcrvc 
in his own mind a jufl abhorrence of vice 
and a becoming reverence for virtue, oc 
to check the encroachments of tlie one, 
and promote the interefts of the other, in 
the world around him^ to avoid the per- 
nicious practice of calling evil good, and 
good evil. — Scarcely lefs have thofe good 
men to anfwer for, who through culpable 
timidity or falfe politencfs, beftow foft 

and 
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and palliating appellations upon heinous 
intimoralitieSy than thofe bad men, who, 
in order to fcrccn their own vices, arc 
continually endeavouring to bring . the 
ftria and confcientious praAice of virtue 
into difcredit by loading it with oppro- 
brious names. 

• Th^c true and only remedy for this 
great and growing evil is, to pay more 
regard to things than to words ; and to 
iroprefs upon the mind a ftrong and ha- 
bitual convi£bion, that independently of 
the caprice of language, and the tyranny 
of fafhion, the nature of things muft for 
ever remain unalterably the Tame ; that 
good will ftill be good, and evil will ftill 
he evil, by whatever names they may be 
called ; and that as long as human nature 
ihall exift, virtue will continue to be wif- 
dom and happinefs, and vice to be folly 
and mifery. 
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Againft thinking ill of the World. 



Psalm cxvi. lu 
I /aid in my ha/Uy All men are fiars. 

A PRUDENT man will always decide 
upon cfaaraSers with caution. A bene- 
volent man will not cenfure at random, 
or admit an opinion injurious to the re* 
putation of another without reluAance. 

Charity hopeth all things." 

It was in an evil and unguarded hour 
that the unlimited cenfure of the text 
was uttered. The Pfalmift had been 
greatly affli6ted. Perhaps he had recent- 
ly felt fome of thofe injuries of which 
he fb pathetically complains in other 
pfalpis. Perhaps his fcnfibility had been 

wounded, 
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wounded, not by open hoftility from an 
avowed enemy, from whom he could 
have expe£ted no kindnefs, but from the 
fecret treachery of fome falfe [friend, in 
whom he had implicitly and affectionate- 
ly confided. Unable to endure the pain 
of fuch a wound, he fought relief from 
his vexation, not in particular refentment 
againfl: the perfon who had injured him, 
but in a general inventive againft man- 
kind ; he charged the whole fpecies with 
the bafe depravity and criminality of a wil- 
ful and deliberate vidation of truth ; he 
faid^ ** All men arc liars.'* 

David feems to have been fenfible of 
(be injuftice of his cenfure, for heafcribey 
it to that precipitate judgment whicK is 
the eSeft of pailion : ^^ I faid in my hafte^ 
all men are liars ;*' herein expreiling dif- 
approbation of the aiiertion^ and a wifli 
to retrad it. Suppofing him to have 
done fo, let us not, then, fet down the 
uncharitable cenfure as an indelible blot 
upon his charadler ; efpecially as it was 

uttered 
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uttered ia a ' moment of perturbatiotit 
when be was greatly afBi^tecL 

In fome fuch evil moment many an 
one has been tempted, like the Pfalmift, 
to extend his unfavourable opinioa of an 
individual to mankind in genera), and 
with miiantbropic fpleen to wifli that 
they could retire from the haunts of men 
into fome peaceful retreat, where they 
ihould no longer be difturbed by human 
follies and vices* Nor are tbeie general 
cenfures of the human fpecies confined 
merely to thofe from whom difappoint- 
ment and vexation have called forth fuch 
hafty exclamations as that of the text* 
From various caufes, there are not a few 
whofe deliberate judgment in a great 
meafure ccMncides with the raih cenfure, 
uttered in a moment of ill humour, by 
the Pfalmid* Some religious perfons 
entertain fuch humiliating notions of the 
depravity and corruption of human nature, 
and are difpofcd to underftand with fuch 
literal rigour thofe expreffions in the 
7 Scriptures 
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Scriptures which defcribe the degeneracy 
of mankind, that they believe the whole 
human r^ce to be, in their natural difpo- 
iiciou, prone to wickednefs, and do not 
even except themfelves from this grievous 
reproach. Others, from a fyftem of 
opinions which rejects all idea of Divine 
Providence and a moral government of 
the world, have deduced conclufions 
equally unfavourable. Finding, as they 
have imagined, nothing but diforder and 
coufufion in the moral world, they have 
inferred that there is no provifion in the 
conftitution of human nature for the ef^ 
tablifhment of virtuous principles, and 
that men are left by nature to the cafual 
diredion of caprice or paffion. Without 
entering into any abftra& fpeculations^ 
others *draw (imilar inferences from a few 
unfavourable fads which ha/ve happened 
to fall in their way. , Having been led 
by perfonal misfortunes to entertain 
gloomy notions of human life, and hav- 
ing, withal, fufFercd repeated iiiconve- 

niencies 
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vcniences and injuries from the treachery 
and unkindnefs of perfons concerning 
whom they once entertained a favour- 
able opinion, they not only at firft pro-* 
nouncc, in their hafte, a fevere cenfure 
on mankind, but admit a deliberate and 
fettled opinion, that no fuch thing as dif- 
intcrefted gcnerofity, or fterling honefty, 
is to be found in the worlds Or, laftly, 
having in the courfe of an extenfive ac-^ 
quaintaiice with the world, been witnefs 
to -much craft and chicanery, much 
meannefs and duplicity, and innumerable 
examples of downright fraud and knavery ; 
perhaps, too, having in fome degree 
caught the infeftion of the manners of 
which they have been fpedlators, and 
contraded fome portion of that illiber- 
ality of fentim'ent, and obliquity of cha- 
racter, of which they complain, have em- 
braced, and maintained it as their fettled 
opinion, that the appearances of virtue, 
which at trafl: fo much admiration from 
the younjg and unexperienced, are almoft 
Vot* I. I uni- 
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imiverfally nothing better than the pre* 
teifiiofis of hypocrify to axifwer fomc 
ielfi(h amt finifter purpafe ; zni^ in (hort, 
that it ia in vain to fearch on earth for 
thaty io much boaftcd, nobleft work of 
God> an bonefl: man. 

Thefe fevere cenfures upon mankind^ 
produced from fuch various caufes, and 
pronounced with fuch dif!crent views^ 
fa£t3 will oblige us to confef^, are not 
altogether without foundation. It is too 
naoifeft to be difputed, that in every pe« 
riod of the worlds and every ftage of 
civilization, the catalogue of human vices 
has been large. However mortifying, 
the concefiioni k muft be admitted^ that 
even in the prefent enlightened age the 
progrefs ctf morality has &ot kept pace 
with the advancement <^ knowledge, and 
that fbckty ftill abounds with depraved 
and vkious chambers, which are a dif^ 
grace to our common nature. Never*- 
thelefs, we are not autfaorifed from tbe& 
appearances to draw a general condufioti 
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againft human nature, and to fjty that 
^^ all men are wicked.** 

For let it, in the firft place, be con« 
^dered, that no individual i$ fufficientljr 
acquainted with the charaders of otbers, 
to draw a general conclufion of this kind 
from the fad? which come before him* 
Jt is but little that any one can know of 
the characters of men, I will not iay in 
the world at large, but even in the place 
in which he refides. We are often im« 
pof^ upon by deceitful appearances, even 
cpn^erning thofe with whom we are mo(): 
intimately converfant; and we are at aU 
times very imperfectly acquainted with 
th^ principles and motives which influence 
men's anions, withoiit an accurate know** 
ledge of which it is impofiible to form % 
true eftimate of any charaCler^ Add tQ 
this, that few perfons are fufiiciently fre^ 
from the l^as of paHion, fufiiciently at^ 
tfiHive to the varieties of characters which 
yre prefented before them, or fufficiently 
4etiberat« and cwtious in judging of indi^ 
I % vidual 
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vidual chara£lers, to be qualified to pro-' 
nounce a decifive fcntcnce againft the hu- 
man race. 

The obfcrvations, however, which 
tycry maii makes, and muft neceflarily 
make, upon the charadlers of others, are 
fufficient to jviftify him in concluding that 
human focietjr is compofed of good and 
bad men, as the fame field produces both 
wheat and tares. Let any take a candid 
furvey of that portion of human (bciety 
which lies within the Iphere of his owii 
obfervation, and he muft be very unfor-^ 
tunate indeed in his fituation, if he do 
not find a fufficient number of good and 
worthy charaders to refcue human na- 
ture from the reproach of'univerfal de- 
pravity. If we fomotimes meet with 
men wha openly avow their derelidion 
of every principle of religion, and every 
moral obligation, and have the effrontery 
to confefs that they know only one rul6 
of conduct, that every man is to take carft 
of himfclf without regarding what be- 
- • comes 
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comes of others ; fuch men arc rare 
monfters in the moral world, feldoni 
feen, and wheq met with, only gazed at 
with aftonifliment and horror. If in the 
prefent artificial and in many refpeds 
corrupt, ftate of fociety, falfc notions of 
honour are embraced which militate 
againft the firft principles of religion and 
virtue — and which, in fome inftances, 
under the imperious and irrefiAil^le au-* 
thority of cuflom^ prompt men to com- 
mit, or, which in moral eftimation is the 
fame thing, to attempt to commit, crimes 
from which the feeling and virtuous mind 
revolts wkh horrorr-^it is to be confidcj'ed 
that thefe abfurd and mifchicvous noi- 
tions prevail only in a fmall pa^t of the 
commuaity, and affe£t that part only oc« 
caiionally, and partially; and that the 
generality of mankind iare ftiU content to 
acknowledge, in all cafes, the fupreme 
authority of confcience and of God. In 
tjie tranfaftions of comnqiercial life, can it 
be doubted that men commonly obfcrvc 
I 3^ the 
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the law of honcfty, and that the vibktions 
of this law, which take place between the 
buyer and the feller, though frequent, are, 
after all, only occafional exceptions to a 
general rule ? It is (bttietimes aflerted, in 
proof of the general depravity of the 
world, that it is impoffible, in the preftnt 
ftitc of things, that k man of bufinefs who 
ifftriftlyhotieftlhouldprofper; and that, 
therefore, every man who withes to make 
his way in the world, muft bend his cotl** 
ftknee to hiB Htuatioti^ and relat in fome 
me&fure the lies of mor^l obligation, by 
#hieh Itt A purer ftite of fociety he might 
be more ftriAly boatid. Without retort^ 
ing upon thoie who make fuch aflertioiik 
the uncandid itilihuation, that they judge 
of the general chiriiaer of the world by 
their owh, we Jmay be allowed to aAt| 
i^hether it woiikl be poffiWe for fociety 
tb fubfift at all upon the ruppbfition, that 
fraud ^tid falfehood were as common as 
t!ruih and hoiiefty lare at prcfent f What^ 
1)1 that cafe, woi^ld beconae of that ttiti- 

tual 



tual confidence which is Ihe-^oulof cooi* 
merauil tatercoiirfc ? Would not the ge^ 
fieral failure of integrity produce univer* 
«.fal diftruft^ and what coul4 arife fmm 
univerfal diftruft but uni^erfal confufioo ? 
3ad as the World is^ it is, then, not truet 
IXM- approaching to the truths that all naea 
are icnaves, or that all men are liars. 

The faift on the preient ^ueftioia it £6 
elear, that the matter may be fafely reikoi 
00 ao appeal to the moft glooo^y and dif* 
contented niiianthr0pei of to tbe moft {^ 
yere and rigid judge of huiaaii charaAerfc 
Where is the maa who will not acknow* 
led^ that though be may faayte J^een diA 
appointed in noaay of bis reafbnahle ex**' 
pedations from others, his connedioas 
wi^ bis feilow-creatttrea have a^xrded 
IK> proof that eveiy man has been deriiing 
evil) aqd pradifing mifcbief ugaiuftbiiaT 
wlio, if be ipeak the truth, muft hooefily 
confeTsi that tbofe around bim have, ai| 
the whole, done him little i^^ijuftice, and 
Akewa bom much kiodaefst ^q oae» 
I 4 who 
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who is not abfolutely without friend or 
brother — who does not, in the midft of 
fociety, live as folitary and joylefs as the 
torpid monk in his cell — who is not con- 
tinually oppreffed and wretched, through 
the injuftice and cruelty of his brethren — 
can have any pretence for pafling an un* 
bounded cenfure on mankind. 

With rcfpeft to the generality of pcr- 
fons in the ordinary (ituatious of life, I 
will be bold to aiTert, that their expe-' 
rience can af!brd them no plea for indulg- 
ing-fuch gloomy ideas of human life, or 
fuch fplenetic feelings towards their fpe- 
cies ; and it defer ves ferious coniidefation, 
that the indulgence of fuch ideas and fuch 
feelings is highly injurious. 
. One of the moft obvious efFeds of fuch 
an opinion of the world is, to produce or 
cherifh ill-temper. It can fcarcely be 
fuppofed, that this habit can be formed 
but in a mind already predifpofed to fe- 
vere and cenforious judgment by a tem- 
per naturally turned towards -fpleen and 

fretfulncf?, 
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fretfulnefs. It might be fairly expeftedt 
that a mere error of the judgment on the 
general charafter of mankind would be, 
if not prevented, at leaft correfted, by the 
genial influence of habitual good-humoun 
The man whofe cheerful and eafy dit- 
pofition inclines him to be pleafed with 
every thing about him, will not readily 
admit opinions concerning the world 
which would tend to difturb his tran- 
quillity, and deftroy his happinefs. But, 
however this be, it is very evident, that 
no man can long indulge unfavourable 
fentiments concerning mankind, without 
having his temper fretted and foured: 
for who, that has any right feelings left, 
can be happy, while he imagines himfelf 
living in the midft of a race of hypocrites 
and deceivers ? 

Another natural and unavoidable confe- 
quence of thinking ill of mankind in ge- 
neral, is a difpofition to fufpcft the honefty 
and fincerity of individuals. A man who 
entertains fuch an opinion of his fpecies, 

muft 
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muft fuppofe the exceptions to the geqeral 
charader to be exceediogly rare, and will 
therefore with difficulty perfuade himfelf 
that be has been io fortunate as to find 
noany of thefe exceptions within the fmall 
trircle of his own connexions. He will 
think it more probable, that the good 
opinion which he has been led to enter* 
tain of his friends, has been the efFcdl of 
that partial affedion which blinds the 
judgment. Hence, when the firft im- 
pulfes of kii)dnefs or good«-nature would 
prompt him to think well of another, his 
pernicious fyflem checks the generous 
emotions of his heart, and he judges it 
reafonable to fufped that he is miftaken^ 
Jealouiies, fears, and alarms, rife up in 
every quarter. Quedioning every txizx^i 
honefty, he will fcarcely venture to 
credit any maa^s word* Some unfriendly 
thought, fome finider defign, he will fee 
lurking undei: every fmile ; and in every 
friend he will apprehend a deceiver, m 
every brother a fupplanter. 

^* Witb 
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•* With ill-tctupcr and fufpicion willila« 
turally bfc united ccnforioufncfs. Though 
he who believes that *• all men are liars/* 
muft think that there is a good deal of 
falfe accufatioii and calumny in the worlds 
and might be fuppofed the lefs inclined 
to liften to the lying tongue of flander ; 
yet, at the fame time, believing as he 
does that the generality of mankind are 
bad, he will judge it probable, independent 
of the authority of teftimony, that, in any 
given inftance, an evil report is better 
entitled to credit than a good one. While, 
therefore, he is deaf to the praifes which 
lingular merit fometimes extorts from re- 
ludlant lips, he with a greedy ear devours 
up the overflowings of other people's ill- 
nature and pride. With refpeft to him* 
felf, he has no reftraint upon the rigour 
of his ftriftures and the feverity of his 
cenfures upon the character and condu6t 
Df his neighbours; for, according to his 
fettled opinion of human nature, the more 
rigorous and fevere, the more likely are 

they 
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they to accord with the real fad. To be 
candid is, in his judgment, to be weak : 
to think men. good, till you have fome 
poikive proof that they are other wife, he 
conceives to be (hutting your eyes in a 
path befet with fnares, till your feet are 
entangled* In a bad world like this, he 
deems it wifeft and fafeft, in our judg- 
ments of chara£lers, to lean to the fide of 
cenforioufnefs ; and he ridicules and dc» 
fpifes that charity which " believeth all 
things." 

The natural refult of all this muft be 
an unfocial and churlifh difpofition. A 
bad opinion of mankind muft impair the 
focial principle, and weaken the focial 
affedlions. The general notion of the 
difhonefty and depravity of mankind will 
not float at large upon the furface of fo- 
ciety, without attaching itfelf to indivi- 
duals, and bringing every one, in fome 
degree, under the influence of dark fufpi- 
cion; whence muft neceflarily arife a 
Ilrong propenfity to peeviflinefs and ill- 

humour. 
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humour^ which will at length fettle its 
muddy waters into the ftagnant pool of 
mifanthropy; If the countenance is 
brightened' and the heart cheered by the 
fight of thofe whom we efteem ; if, as 
Solomon fays truly, " iron fliarpeneth 
iron, fo a man (harpeneth the countenance 
of his friend," it muft be true, on the 
contrary, that daily intercourfe with per- 
ibns whom we have taught ourfelves to 
fufpeft or to.defpife, muft be a perpetual 
iburce of diffatisfaiStion and difguft. With 
fucb ideas and feelings, it is impofii-* 
ble that the heart (hould expand itfelf ia 
the generous fympathies of focial life, or 
yield itfelf up to the free enjoyment of its 
pleafures. To the mind thus enveloped 
with the mift of uncharitablenefs, the 
world will prefent no gay and Cheering 
profpefts ; folitude will appear preferable 
to fociety ; and nothing will remain but 
to piefer the dreary wilderaefs to the 
crowded city ; or, perhaps, to think life 
a burden, and to adopts as the deliberate 

language 
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language of fettled fpleen, the exclama^ 
tion which was uttered by Job under the 
ftrong preflure of accumulated affliflions, 
^ I loath it ; I would not live always/' 

The fplenetic mifanthrope mud bedif^ 
contented* All nature wears to him the 
dark hue of his own glooniy ideas. For 
want of worthy obje6;s on which to ex« 
ercife his benevolent and focial feelings, 
his mind muft unavoidably prey upon it"* 
felf. Difappointed in all the delightful 
expcftations from the worlds which in 
happier moments of honeft confidence 
and eager hope he had entertained, and 
not perceiving that the fault is not fb 
much in the world as in bimfelf, he ra(hly 
and peevifiily concludes that there is la^ 
thing in life worth living for^ and drags 
on a heavy and reftlefs exiftence full of 
difquietude and vexation* 

It will be well if fuch notions and fuch 
feelings do not finally terminate in deli't 
berate diflatisfadion with the prefent or# 
der of nature, and in impious complaints 

and 
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wd cenfares of the wajrs of Providence : 
for upon what principle can the man^ 
who thinks the generality of mankind 
wicked and wretched, alTure himfeif that 
they are under the government of a wife 
and good Being, who intends them to be 
virtuous and happy ? Believing that man* 
kind are univerfally corrupt in principle 
and vicious in pradice, he rauft conclude 
it to be the deiign of the Almighty Ruler 
that it (hould be fo; and will not, there* 
fore, eafily difcem, in the prefent confti- 
tution of the world, proofs of a wife and 
righteous moral government, or indica« 
tions of a gradual corref):ion and meliora- 
tion, which will finally iflue in univerfal 
happinefs; theconfummation which every 
benevc^ent heart muft devoutly wi(h, and 
towards which ievcry one, who views the 
world with a candid and enlightened mind^ 
may look with confident expectation^ 

A fktled difpofition to think ill of man- 
kind is, then, not a mere error of judg^* 
ment, or idle fancy, which may be inuo« 
I ccntly 
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cently and fafely indulged: it is an unjud: 
and malignant cenfure upon a whole race 
of fellow-creatures contradidlory to fa£t 
and experience : it is a perverfe humour, 
produdive in the mind which indulges it 
of uneafy and reftlefs paflions, and' tend- 
ing, in the general ftate of fociety, ta 
overturn the grand pillars of humkn hap- 
pinefsj focial confidence, and religious 
hope. It is therefore the intereft of every 
man to guard the avenues of his mind 
with the utmoft vigilance againft the in- 
trufion of this troublefome and dangerous 
gueft* Though we may be difpofcd to 
excufe, in ourfelves or others, thofe cafual 
ebullitions of fpleen and uncharitablenefs. 
which arife from fome temporary caufe 
of vexation — from the inconftancy and 
treachery^ for example, of a friend, on 
whom we have beftowed afFcdionatc 
efteem and unlimited Confidence, wo 
ihould indudrioufly and refolutely avoid 
every approach towards a habit of gene* 
ral and indifcriminate cenfure. . Harfh re* 

fleftionSy 
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fleftions, and even unkind thoughts of 
individuals^ are blameable, not only on 
account of the immediate injuftice which 
ihey imply, but on account of their bane-^ 
ful influence on the judgment we form of 
our fpecies. Speculative fyftemsi, which 
have a tendency to generate mifanthropy, 
ihould be carefully examined before they 
are embraced ; for it is not very probable 
that any tenet is 'true which would lead 
men to hate one another. In fine, every 
thing in human nature and human life is 
capable of being viewed under two a^e£lS| 
the bright and the gloomy; add it is our 
wifdom always to prefer the former to the 
latter* To think as well of one another 
and of all mankind as we fairly and ho- 
ncftly can, is prudent for ourfelves, is 
equitable to our brethren, and is an ad of 
piety to the great Author of our being. 
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Genesis iv. 9. 
jit?i I my brother^ s keeper f 

These were the words of the firft mur- 
derer; and the language, or at leaft the 
fentiment, has been adopted by every 
villain and knave, by every tyrant and 
Dppreffor, by every churlilh and felfifli 
fpirit, from the beginning 0/ the world tq 
this day. 

When tjje^ haughty defpot ilTues forth 
his mandates to bend the will of a whole 
empire to the will of one man, and makes 
his own ambition, refentmentj^ or caprice, 
the only meafures of his tyranny; what 
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is the language of fuch conduct but this — 
•* The weak were made for the power- 
ful ; the many for the few; and millions, 
if by any means they can be brought 
under the dominion, ought to facrifice 
their liberty, their property, their lives, 
to the will of one. Provided I am gratis 
fied, what is it to me, though thoufands 
ftarve to fupply my demands, though 
thoufands fall to fwell my ambition, or 
fatiate my revenge ?** 

When the bold adventurer in fearch of 
gain explores far didant regions, with a 
cool and determined refolution, at all 
events, and at any price, to amafs riches ; 
when, leaving behind him thofe trouble- 
fome attendants, honedy and humanity, 
he engages in enterprizes which muft ne^ 
ceflarily introduce poverty and wretched- 
oefs, perhaps famine and death, into the 
land of plenty ; or when the reftlefs foa 
of avarice, neglecting the numerous means 
Qf acc^uiring wealth which ^n honefl and 
K z liberal 
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liberal commerce affords, as too uq# 
produdtive for his greedy thirft of gain, 
engages in plans of trade which are in-t 
confiftent with every principle of jufticc, 
or boftile to every feeling of humanity; 
when we fee meq, in this iniquitous 
manner, ** making hafte to be rich/' 
what conftrudlion can can4oqr itfelf put 
upon their conduft, but that their ruling 
paffion is avarice, their firft principle 
felfiflinefs ? If we were permitted to pe? 
x^etrate intq their bofoms, what fcnti<r 
meqts could we expe^ to find thero but 
fuch as thefe? — :** Wealth, the fpurce of 
all pleafure aqd of all diflindtiop, I fee tq 
te the only objeft worthy the attentiou 
of a wife tpan ; and wealth, at all events, 
) am determined tq gain. If it could be 
procured as ejfpeditioufly without wrong- 
ing or injuring any pnpi I would neither 
be unjuft nor oppreffive ; but fchemes of 
trade that promifc great profits mufl vio% 
\)t declined through fqugaipidl (l^lip^cy. 
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1 miift-^no matter how— become rich 
and great.'* 

Every orie who has not fhared the 
gains of iniquity, extortion^ and cruelty, 
will eafily perceive that fuch methods of 
acquiri^ig riches are inconfiftent with every 
feeling of generofity j and will find no 
difficulty in conceiving, that the thoughts 
and fentiments whicH lead to fuch aftions 
are properly and emphatically expreflcd 
in the words of the text — " Am I my 
brother*s keeper?" It may not, how- 
ever, be equally t^{y to trace the features 
of felfi(hnefs, and develope its fecret con-^ 
ceptions, in cafes in which our own in- 
tereft is irtmiediately concerned ; and yet 
k is very certain, that inattention to the 
interefts, and indifference to the welfare^ 
of others^ is at the bottom of every frau«* 
dulent, injurious, or unkind a£Uon. 

Is any man, for example, capable ef 
adopting into his plan of bufinefs, how- 
ever lawful and honourable in its general 
principle, any expedients by which he 
K 3 impofes 
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impofcs upon the ignorance, or abufcs 
the confidence, of thofe with whom he 
deals, diminiihes the value of his goods, 
and clandeftinely fecures to himfelf ex- 
orbitanr profits ? Does any one, by falfe 
pretences of any kind, obtain from the 
world a degree of confidence and credit 
to which he is copfcious he is not en- 
titled, and hereby expofes others to loflcs 
and difappointments for the purpofe of 
aggrandizing himfelf? Are there any 
who, that they may gratify their own 
fportive or malignant humour, make no 
fcruple of inventing tales injurious to tbe 
reputation of their neighbours, or circu* 
lating and magnifying, witho\|t any cer- 
tain evidence, reports to their difadvan* 
tage ? Is it the praftice of any one to 
harafs and opprefs his dependants, by im- 
pofing upon them unreafbnable burdens, 
or by withholding from them thofe re- 
turns which may equitably be expefted, 
or to difturb the peace of the families 

with 
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\rith which he is connedled, and deftroy 
thehappinefs*of his relations and friends, 
by perpetually giving way to a peevifh, 
ipleoeticy or paflionate temper ? Laftly, 
is any one fo much a (lave to his animal 
appetites and felfifh paiHons as to gratify 
them at the expence of the peace, the 
property, or the innocence, of another \ 
In all thefe cafes, and in every other, in 
which men provide for their own indul* 
gence by invading the rights of others, 
the language of the a6tion is — " Let 
tvtxy man provide for his own happinefs 
as well as he is able: for my part, I know 
no other obligation, and have no other 
care, but to make mylelf happy by every 
means in my power. What though for 
my gratification the fair bloflbm of inno« 
cence be blafted, and the venerable pile of 
domeflic happinefs be overturned ? What 
though the daily comfort of a long train 
of connexions and dependants be inter-* 
' rupted by my wayward humours or un- 
K 4 governed 
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governed paffions? What though mjr 
neighbour'fr charader fui^rt or his ptch 
petty be dcftroyedy to afford me amufe-^ 
nent, or to provide me with the means- 
of enji^ment i AH this concerns not roc- 
Am I my brother's keeper ?*^' 

Such we fhoald find to be the real fen-- 
, timents-*-K:oulii wc read th«m-*-of every 
ielfifh cbarafiber :» and fince men . of thia 
difpofilion have only one objefty that oi 
taking care of tbemfclves, they doubtkfs^ 
value themfelves on the prudence and 
fteadinefs with which they profecute their 
defign* Neverthclefs, I do not defpair of 
proving-'^if not to their fatisfad:ion, at 
kaft to that of every impartial and dif- 
paflionate inquirer after happinefs — ^that 
the felfifh plan of life is unreafonable and 
abfurd, and cannot poffibly attain the end 
at which it aims : I have no doubt of be- 
ing able to fhew, that a felfifh fpirit is 
ftrongly marked with the charafters of 

FOLLY, MEANNESS, INJUSTICE, and IM- 
PIETY. 

Th<r 
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The FOLLY of feeking happincfs from 

ottrfcWes alone^ without regarding the 

iiiterefta of others, may be evident to 

every one who is capable of perceiving, 

that it is folly to contend againfl the itn« 

mutable laws of nature. Upon the ef« 

tabli(hed order of things in human life^ 

vpon the original conftitution of human 

nature, it is written in charad^ers which 

all may underftand, ** No man liveth 

to himfelf/* Suppofe one of thofe felfilh 

mortals, who are inclined, on ^vtvy facri- 

fice which they make of the intereft of 

others to their own, to juftify themfelves 

by &ying, •* Am I my brother's keeper ?** 

fuppofe fuch a man pLiccd in that injulated 

ftate, which fecms fo confonant to the 

feelings of his contraded mind ; having . 

neither labour nor ingenuity at his com* 

mand, to provide for his wants, or to 

minifter to his pleafures ; no companion 

to enliven his folitudc, no friend to (hare 

his repaft, or participate his pleafures or 

his pains : were his abode a paradife, 

there 
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there can be no doubt that he would be 
wretched. The heart of many after all 
that has been faid in praife of folitude^ 
naturally leans towards fbciety, and whilft 
tt has any kindnefs left, *^ wants fbme 
objed): to be kind to.** Not only are we 
dependent upon our brethren for all thofe 
fupplies which are neceffary to the fup* 
port and comfort of life, but we are en- 
dued by nature with focial afieftions, 
which prompt us to ** go out of our- 
Iclves" for enjoyment. It is not till the 
heart is debafed and corrupted by fbme 
fordid or criminal pafSon, that it becomes 
infenfible to the pleafures of friendfhipy 
and the " dear charities*' of domeftic life. 
A man without kind fentiments and a 
generous heart, is a* more imperfect and 
mutilated being than one who is born 
blind, or has lofl a limb. What folly 
then can be fuperior to that, of detaching 
ourfelves in affeftion from thofe to whom 
nature has united us by the iudiffoluble 
bond of dependence, and, by indulging 

none 
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none but the felfifli paflions, voluntarily 
excluding ourfelves from the richeft part 
of the field of enjoyment which nature 
has opened before us ? 

That a felfifli character is a mean and 
dejpicable one, will be queflioned by none 
who are not themfelves wholly incapable 
of noble conceptions or generous adions : 
and to appeal to fuch men as judges of 
what is becoming in charaAer, would be 
no lefs abfurd than to refer to a blind 
man the decifion of a difpute concerning 
the merits of a pidture. Who that hath ' 
eyes to fee, and a heart to feel, can refrain 
from defpifing the nan, who, like certain 
infers, fhuts himfelf up within the fliell 
of his own concerns, and never looks be- 
yond the narrow inclofure, except when 
he is impelled by his wants or his defires? 
When one fees a numerous race of mor« 
tals, who feem born for no other purpofe 
but to confume the fruils of the ground*, 

* Nos Humeri fruges eonfumere nati. Hor. 
7 incapable 
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incapable of every care, and ftrsingcrs W 
every pleafure, which does not terminate 
in themfelves, were it not poflible to con^ 
traft this contemptible group with the 
feledi: band of generous fpirits, who are 
capable of fympathizing in the forrows 
and participating the joys of all around 
them, and who find their own higheft 
gratification in communicating happineis 
to others, one might be tempted to blufli 
for one's fpecies, and be afliamed to wear 
the name of man. It is fortunate for thefer 
deipicable charaders, that the fenfe of 
ihame ant) the fociai feelings generally 
^line together^ and that they who arc 
incapable of generous actions are alfo in* 
fenfiUe of their value; elfe it would be 
knpoiEble for them to fupport the humi- 
Itating comparifbn of their own infignifi* 
cance and meannefs with the dignity and 
loftre which furround the charafter of 
the generous and humane. 

But it is not with meannefs and folly 

Alone 
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^loQC that the felfilh are chargeable; 
Ithey are likewife refponfiWe for the com- 
plicated guilt of injuflice and impietj. 

If feliifliners had no other eflTeft thaxt 
to deftroj all inclination towards gener-- 
pus aiflion^ it might juftly be confidered 
99 iniquitous ; , for though any fpecifiQ 
aft of fiberality or kindnefs cannot bci 
idaiiDed, under the i^me qiotipo of right, 
as a iQg^l debt n>ay be demanded, yet 
there is a general obligation by which 
every roan is bound to confult the in^^ 
terefls and prompte the felicity of others^ 
Nature has implanted in every humaa 
breaft a principle of benevolence and feel* 
;ngs of humanityt which every one is 
confqious that \^t ought to obey ; and 
every, man receives To many benefits, and 
^o much felicity, froip the frieijdly atten-^ 
jtion, the faithful fervice, or the generous 
bounty, of others, that it would be difin- 
genuous and ungrateful, on his part, to 
fTi^kp theo^ no feturns gf kindnefs and 

liberality. 
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liberality. The general law of ** doing 
as we would be done unto" is particularly 
applicable to the duties of charity. If 
we naturally and reafonably expeft that 
others fliould treat us with courtefy, and, 
when our condition requires it, with hu- 
manity, it is eaiy to perceive that others, 
in fimilar circumfbnces, have the fame 
claim upon us« But it is not merely by 
fcftraining their beneficence that felfifli* 
oefs renders men unjuft : many inftances 
might be enumerated of dire£):and (hame* 
ful violations of the firfl: and moft facred 
rights of human nature, into which mea 
are feduced for want of a due attention 
to the claims and refpedt for the interefts 
of others. The man who makes his be- 
loved felf the center of all his wilhes and 
purfuits, will not only want fufficient 
inducements to exert himfelf for the be- 
nefit of others, but will find himfelf irre- 
fiflibly impelled by felf-love to break 
through every barrier of honour, equity, 

anci 
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and humanity, which obftru£ls his pro- 
grefs in the road to wealth and power. 
It is, perhaps^ impoilible for a felfifli man 
not to be iinjuft. 

And in being unjuft he becomes, bj 
necefiary confequence, impious. In en- 
duing the human mind. with a capacity 
of difcernbg between right and wrong, 
a fenfe of juftice, and a principle of bene- 
volence, the Almighty hath written his 
}aw upon our hearts, and inftruded us 
that what he requires from us is, ^< to do 
juftly and love mercy.'* By placing us 
in relations which call for the continual 
exercife of focial afiedions, and making 
us dependent on each other for the fup- 
ports and conveniences, and for moft of 
the enjoyments of life, he hath, in the 
moft expreffive manner, declared it to be 
his will, that mankind, uniting in various 
relations, fhould form one common in- 
tereft, and exert their colle£ted ftrength 
to accumulate a common (lock of happi- 
pefs. The numerous pleafures abd ad- 
vantages. 
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vantages, which at prefent flow from the 
reciprocal cxcrcife of generous affedions, 
jand the continual exchange of , good 
offices, together with the inc<mvenience8 
9nd miferies which unavoidably attend a 
contrary temper and pradice, may juftly 
be regarded as divine fandions for the 
reward of a benevolent, and the punifli- 
ment of a felfilh fpirit* ' If to this we add, 
that it hath pleafed the Eternal Father 
to fend Jcfus Chrift, his beloved fon, 
into the world, to deliver to mankind hi$ 
exprefs commandment, that they (hould 
love one another, and to alTure them that 
the deciiions of the final judgment, and the 
fubfequent recompetlce, will be, in a great 
degree, regulated by the regard which 
has in this life been paid to the duties of 
l>eneficence ; no doubt can renuin, that 
the pradice of the focial and mofl: accept* 
;ible virtues is an eflential branch of reli« 
gion, and that fel6flinefs, with all the 
ifbrdid and pernicious vices which attend 
jf^ its tfaip, is highly difpleafmg to God^ 

♦• If 
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^' if there be (faith the Mofaic todte) 
atstong fota a poor nan, of thy brttltt«n» 
thou ihatt not harden thy hearty wmt 
fliut thine hand from thy poor iDPothbr%" 
If tlwtl forbear, fays Solodaon, to deliver 
hioai that 18 ready to be (lain and fay> 
^^ fiehoy, I knew it not}'* doth not he 
that pondereth the heart confider it? and ' 
he that keepeth thy foul, doth not he 
kaoiv it ? and will not he render to every 
man according to his works ? 

If a felfifli ipirtt be thus foolifli, oon- 
temptible, unjuft, and impious, with 
what caution ouight we to refift the firft 
advances of this temper ! with what dili- 
gence (hould we cultivate the contrary 
habits of benevolence and generofity ! 
There is, I truft, little danger, with re- 
fpefil to any of us, of fufFering the ftlfiffi 
paflions to degenerate into fuch a dread- 
ful ftate of rtoalignity, as to render us c^ 
pable df committing the fhocking crime, ^ 
which the interrogation of the text was 
intended to conceaL Be rt remembered. 
Vol. I. L however. 
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however, that the mod: attrocious de- 
pravity of character commonly originates 
in felfiflinefs. Had Cain loved his brother 
as he ought^ he had been incapable of 
lifting up his hand again ft him. But the 
want of affeftion produced negle£k : neg* 
le£k opened, the door to jealoufy and envy: 
envy fettled into malice, and malice made 
Csun a murderer. 

When you firft fufFer your benevolent 
afie£Uons to fleep for want of exercife, 
and indulge a felfifti humour, you may 
probably fee little realbn to be apprehen- 
five of danger. No other efFefl may, 
perhaps, be vifible, than fome degree of 
languor, or interruption, in your perform* 
ance of focial duties. You are, it is 
true, lefs induftrious than formerly, to 
difcover, and lefs anxious to relieve, ob- 
jects of compafllon ; you are lefs aflidu- 
Gus in ferving your friends^ lefs fblicitous 
to keep up thofe courteous and kind at»- 
tentions towards your relations and inti- 
mate 
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mate connexions, which are the food of 
afieftion, or lefs a£live and zealous in 
profecuting uieful defigns. But, as all 
thefe arc mere omi^ons^ they give you 
little alarm. The gradual change in your 
difpofition either pafles without notice^ 
or is aferibed to fome caufe with whicl^ 
youf charadler has no concern. Be upon 
your guard, hovwver, againft the firft ap« 
pearance of evil. The tranfition from 
the omiflion of accuftomed esrpreflions ^f 
kindnefs to the commiflion of adtual of- 
fences againft juftice and humanity is not 
difficult. The fame felfiih fpirit which 
led you to the former, may, if you con- 
tinue to indulge it, urge you on to the 
latter. In proportion as you lofe your 
inclination to ferve others, by the occa- 
lional facrifice of your lime, your plea* 
fures^ or your wealth, to their benefit, 
3rou will become inclined to facrifice their 
convenience, their peace, and their deareft 
rifl|hts, to your own intercft. As the 
L 2 dcfire 
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defirt of ^ing ^ood dcoea^ the lotr 
of gain will incrrafe : and it wiU kft xn- 
ipofSble to fay, to what ^^ deccksof mi'- 
righteoufneisi" to yih»t croeiticd of qK 
prefiicm> yott ms(f tt kiiglh he tkAt to 
rcooaoile youricliv in order to incrcaio 
your poflcffioBS^ The padions of tfae 
kucnan hpart* like the waUra oU the 
oceai^ ar« nfKver at rafl»* Whea the 4m^ 
fievdleot aiffb^iofis are fuftred tefubfid^ 
tflb felBfli paiGoBS wiUof ootMrfe beoocne 
predembant^ and ^very &tal oonfequeact 
of their indttlgence is to be dreaded* 

The- only tffediitl fe<>Qrity agattift 
theie evils is the diligent c«ltiv«tion and 
daily exeroife of that charity whtoh 
^^ feeketh not its own profit^ but the 
profit of many." Accuftom yomfehw 
to take a warm and affedliaaate iotereft 
in the happirteft of aU araund yoa« <^t 
tip yow hearts in cordial attachOMmt to 
thofe who hare a juft claim to your lovo. 
Seek^ and yoa will not fail to fiad* ytpw 

high»*ft 
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bighcft pkaCurQ i« obUj^g tben^ Make 
their forrow^^ as well as their joy^*. your 
Qwa i ?nd take paioata aUeviate the 000^ 
ax^ bcigbtcQ the oth«r>. by unaffeSed 
luoioe^f and a^ive gwerafity^ 

Having, dkfchfirgtd thfj^ ficft officea of 
lovi^y look be^food. your domeirHc circle ; 
and4)brecve what pafibs n your aeigb*- 
bourhood, not to feed a cenforiovat. bu* 
noux with daily tales of ioittda}^ but to 
fujraiib your geoerofky witjl> contmiMl 
opportunities of ufeful exertion. Ap» 
prove ypurfelves good citizens, by in- 
tereftingyourfclves in every event irhich 
afFeSs the profperity of your country, 
and by cheerfully affording your counte- 
nance and fupport to defigns which pro- 
pnife tQ relieve its burdens, improve its 
commerce, reform its police, extend its 
liberties, and promote its welfare* In 
fine, enlarge your views, and cheri(b your 
philanthropy, by remarking, with in- 
terefled attention, every change which 
L 3 is 
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is taking place in the civil and religious 
ftate of the woi;ld, every effort which is 
making towards relieving fbciety from the 
burden of oppreflion^ and the human 
mind from the dominion of prejudice. 
Coniider yourfelves as citizens of the 
world ; regard alt mankind as your 
brethren ; and fay with the antient 
Poet *, 

^* I am a man ; and nothing is indif* 
fercnt to me which concerns the human 
kind/' 

^ Homo fum, nihil humanqnn a me alienum puto.. 
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Charity Jhfferetb hngy and is kind; charity 
envieth not ; charity vaunteth not itfelf^ 
is not puffed up ; doth not behave it/elf 
unfeemly \ feeketh not her owni is not 
eafily prfrooked\ tbinketh no evil. 

The Chriftian religion is juftly charac* 
terifed as the religion of love ; and is on 
this account frequently, and very de» 
fervedly, made the theme of high pane- 
gyric. But the peculiar excellence of 
Chriftiahity, conlidered under this parti- 
cular afped, will be more diftindly per* 
ceivedy if the feveral lineaments and fea- 
L 4 tures 
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turcs of the Divine form of Chriftian 

charity be accurately examined ; if the 

powerful and extenfive influence of thU 

principle upoxx the temper ^^d cptylud of 

thofe in whom it is predominant be at-r 

tentively obferved. And in profecuting 

this inquiry we cannot follow a better 

clue, than that which the apoftle Paul 

has furni(he<t ia tbal beami^ful and judici? 

ous defcription of its Loadlog; char^fter^^ 

given in, the memorable paflage, of which 

soy tc2:t ia t4ie firi^l part^ I^iei u& e;j;,a^ne 

each of .the propertioa of charityi, here 

enumerated,, aa fw aSr they ate diftiafikly 

marked, in order to difcover the grpun^s 

of eacfai chara£ter, and to be coQvioce(| of 

the excellence of the priaciple tQ wb|c;l9h 

it is ascribed*. 

As things are only t|Q bf^ defiqcyl bj 
their properties, it is^ not Qafy to give an. 
accurate definitioB qi cfaarii;;, wh^ch wiH. 
not inckde feooe of the ghara^rsHd 
down, by the apoiU^ It may be fufS.^ 

cient 



^ient to % in gpivral» that by charitj 
yff^ undcrftand an ipw^d principle of 
^4*wm9 which kiclinca a tqaa t;^ dcfir<i 
and purfpe the happiaefs of othpnu 

Cooceroipg this principle^, the apofll« 
tcacheth^ in the firft place^ that it '^ fu£^ 
fereth long.** 

Long-fuffeung fuppofes the repeate4 
or continued enduraoice of inconvenieoiccy 
har^ip, or injury, from others. And in 
the preferit ftate of thifags it is impofSble 
not to njieet with a variety of tefler vexar 
tions, or more ferious fuiferings, from 
the inadvertencies, the capricious htx^ 
moujTs, or the criminal pailions, of tbofe 
with whom we are conneifled. A felfifli 
mani who has no other views than his 
own eafi^ and gratification^ only confider- 
ing how much thefe crofs accidents ia« 
terrupt his perfonal enjoyment, will be 
refttefs an4 fretful under them, and will 
bave np patience eithei: to enduce fncialler 
inconveoienQes till they can be eafily and 

quietly 
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quietly remedied, or to wait for the rc- 
drcfs of greater evils, till prudence and 
calm refleaion have fuggefted the fafeft 
and moft equitable method of proceeding. 
But let a man be infpired with the di- 
vine fpirit of charity, and he will inftantly 
become pofleflfed of a new fet of motives 
for forbearance, to which thofe who 
" live to themfelves" are entire ftrangers. 
Looking around him upon his brethren 
with an eye of good- will, . he regards 
them as alike entitled with himfelf to a 
Ihare of happinefs, and alike furrounded 
with difficulties and obftrudions in the 
purfuit. If their humours and pa{Iion$ 
fbmetimes interfere with bis comfort, he 
candidly refleds, that probably his may 
alfo fometimcs interfere with theirs. Or, 
whether the account be in this way ex-. 
aftly balanced or not, he is fenfible that 
many of the infelicities of which he com- 
plains arife from the common frailties of 
human nature, againft which it does not 

become 
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become a human being to exercife feve- 
rity. When the opinion or the inclina* 
tion of a friend or relative thwarts his 
own, when even his wayward humour 
proves troublefome to him, the goodnefi 
of his heart enables hkn to find more 
pleafure in (ilent acquiefcence or placid 
fubmiifion than in vehement contradic* 
tion. He has too much regard for the 
peace and comfort of thofe he loves, as 
well as for his own, to be pertinacious ia 
trifles ; and efteems a fmall iacrifice of 
inclination or judgment well repaid by the 
prefervation of mutuil good humour and 
afieAion. In more important conceniSt 
where he judges it neceflary, after much 
forbearancCf to feek relief from fufier* 
ings, or redrefs for injuries, he will per- 
mit no^unnecefiary ieverity to darken his 
proceedings, no thirft of revenge to in« 
flame his bolbm. If he reprove, it will 
be in the fpirit of meeknefs ; if he pu«* 
nifli, it will be with as much lenity as 
7 will 
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will: he CQofiftcnt with his own. laictyi 
ao4 the intcrefl Qf fociety^ )n fine, 
charity y^ill enable a man,, in the moft 
drying fituations* to bev with the pcejii?* 
^ce«,^ frailties,, and. perverCo bwnours^ of 
Others ) at all tines to refrain from re^ 
^engfir ^ fo be: ready to exerciie a for« 
beaidng; and forgiving fpif it. towards hia 
^eateft enemies^ Who can doaht thai 
itich a toroper nwA be a pexpetual fourcc 
9^ ta^iuqiuil: enjoyment ta it& poileflor, and 
iQ)]ft GontiibOitft, 33 &F aji it prevaUs^ t-Q 
tt^potee^and bapptne& of fecioty i 

In tbp ieeond plase^ qbanity iS3|lwiK 
^ 'Xbi^ chftra^Uu; of chfM^ity repif«ffotfl^ 
id the oaoA aipiabLe liglat^ both, the dif- 
IW^on ia whidb the e(&nce of this. vu-. 
tue coiiiii(ts«andits.eirter«aiexpre0M>n&itt 
wor^s and *£lions. ^ When good-will^ 
grouoded in princij^e and confimed hy 
habit^ is accompanied with a natural 
fweet;ne(s pf temper aod tendcriKfs of 
hearty the refult is^^ the lovelj equality of 
kindnefsj with all its pleadng and bene* 

ficial 



6ci3i3i fruits. Where kindndfs is the pre^ 
viiling difpofition of the itiittd, it £iid$ tbr 
mod: natiitral exercife 4nfd delightftit eaif^ 
ploy mrnit ^ tt6 atii^ota ili lookiAg ht^ 
yot^ kielf to tiie cotKlkionivf othars; in 
fgoickig with iAima in their pfDfperity^ 
and compai&onfting their ibrraws; in 
<Ai«r<Oimg and ^)C{>nei(Ik)^ a cordial ittacb^ 
ftient to Pdlatives and ftiends, «fid ^ 4i6Rtt 
af obliging amd ferviiig them ; Itnd m 
*♦ 'dcvf^ng liberal thiflgs** for the relief cf 
Ifie poor and neceffitous, or ibr tbe bene«* 
fit of the p\Mk. Rich and pfentiful are 
the ftreatns which fidw from die ftslnefe 
of a kind faeatt. Kindrrefs^ thorou^ly 
formed into the irabit and temper of the 
.'foul, will fpread a winning fwectnefs over 
the countenance, giVe a niildlaftre to the 
eyes, call forth ^(jntle aftd harmonioas 
accents from the lips, and diifafe overthe 
whole frame an air and manner more 
truly graceful'than art alone could ever 
heftow. The great f^crct of being agree- 
able h to he kind. Studied charms an3 

graces 
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graces lofe their effed as iboa as it it 
perceived that the^ originate in vanity, 
and terminate in felfiihnefs. But where 
the kind heart goes out of itielf, and dif* 
covers a fixi^xt d^fire of giving pleafure, 
or bellowing benefits, not for its own 
&ke, but for the fake of the objeA of its 
IkVBdsmky the glow of affedion which it 
communicates wilf not fail to be refleQed 
back upon itfelf. The animated form 
does not difier more from the lifelefs da- 
tue, than artificial politenefs difiers from 
real kindttefs : but it is not in its cStOi on 
the exterior, or in its influence on the 
comfort of focial intercourfe, (hat the 
chief value of this prpperty of charity 
confifts. Kindnefs is the firft ingredient' 
in domeftic happinefs : it is the quality 
which, above til others, renders hufbands 
and wives, parents and children, dear to. 
each other; which makes the labours, 
the cares, and the duties, of thefe rela- 
tions eafy; and which, in a word, blefles 
the habitatiqn of the good. Kindnefs is 

the 
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the parent of friendly, humane, and ge- 
nerous actions. It is this which, between 
friends, dictates the feafbnable counfeU 
the mild rebuke, and the Aiithfol admo- 
nition. It is this which, between fope* 
riors and inferiors, lefiens the elevation of 
rank, and lightens the burdens of depen* 
dance. It is this which di£bites wordd 
of comfort, and pron^ts to deeds of li- 
berality, towards the necellGtous and af<» 
Aided. In a word, it is kind charity 
which opens the heart to the whole hu- 
man race, and which makes the perform- 
ance of good a£tions, in every way which 
wifdom and difcretion direct, a man*8 
bufinefs and delight. 

A third charader of charity is, that it is 
free from envy. Charity envieth not. 

If the nature of envy be duly confideredi 
it will appear that this malignant difpo- 
iition takes its rife from felfiflinefs, and 
confequently that its proper remedy, or 
preventative, is charity* Why does any 
one obferve with fccret uncafinefs the 

rifing 
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^tifiogreputatioQ of mother } Wiijislie 
jeakias of thetliftin^on which the wcrld 
feetns indtned to beftow on his talents f 
When any 6ne is praifed ibr gcaiiusi 
learnings petfonal attradiotis, or elegant 
^Kicom{^lhinentS| why is his praiie £nne« 
tinie^ heard with a reludint ear ? Whence 
the coofaieis with whkh people frequently 
g^e their afient to the oommendation 
which they do not chult to contradicts 
and the eagernefs with which they ieisce 
an occafion of depreciating what they 
caottot direGUy blame ? The reafon Wk* 
Aynbtedly is, that men in thefe cafes per* 
cdre^ or imagine, an interference with 
their own proipeds of fame and diftinc*^ 
tioriy and are reftlefs imder the apprehen- 
iion of being eclipfed by the increafing 
f^ndour of oth^ft. la like manner, when 
perfbns in an inferior ftation of life look 
up with an evil eye to thoie who enjoy. 
fiiperbr advantages of rank and fortune ; 
when they fcrutiniib their adioos with a 
malignant fe verity; whenjtbe bofom of 
6 an 
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an unfuccefsful candidate for an honour* 
able or lucrative itation fwelb with in« 
digtvttion againft the more fortunate com- 
petitor; when jealoufies arife between 
rivals in trade, or among common adven- 
turers in projects which promife a large 
return of honour or profit ; the caufe is 
ftill the fame. Envy, under every afpe£t 
which it aflumes, fprings from that in- 
ordinate felf-love which would gladly 
facrifice to its own gratification every in- 
terfering interefl. The proper cure of 
this wretched and troublefome temper is 
the cultivation of the benevolent fpirit 
enjoined by Chriflianity in the divine 
precept — " Thou (halt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyfelf/' The man who pofTcfTes 
this charitable difpofition will be wholly 
incapable of fretting and murmuring at 
the profperity of others, much lefs of 
exulting in their difappointments and 
mortii^cations. The generous afFeftion 
with which he regards all mankind in- 
clines him to rejoice in the profperity of 
Vol, L M others, 
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others, and gives a kind of participation 
in their enjoyments, which is no fmall ad-» 
dition to his own (hare of felicity. In a 
heart expanded with fentiments of uni- 
verfal philanthropy, the fucccfs and re- 
putation of another can excite no naean 
jealoufy or reftlefs.fplcen; for to fuch a 
heart another^s happinefs beconc^es, by 
generous fympathy, its own. Charity 
envieth not. 

The apoftle adds. Charity vauhtbth 

NOT ITSELF, IS NOT PUFFED UP. 

Pride and charity, or benevolence, are 
difpofitions fo contrary to each other both 
in their nature and effedls, that in the 
proportion in which the one predominates 
in any heart, the other muft be fubdued. 
Pride is a felfilh paflion, fixing a man^s 
attention upon his own accoroplifliments, 
or his own pofTefiions, with a degree of 
complacency and admiration which leaves 
him little inclination to fatisfy the equita- 
ble claims, or indulge the reafbnable* 
cxpeftations of others. Thofc who think 

of 
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of thcnqtfelves more highly thaa they 
ought to think y will feldom think juftly 
of the merit of other men, or be difpofed 
to pay them deforved refpeft. Eager to 
obtain for themfelves that degree of at*^ 
tention and applaufe which they judge to 
be due to their fuperior merit, but to 
which few befides themfelves will think 
them entitled, they muft unavoidably 
meet with frequent mortifications, which 
will put them out of humour with the 
world, and lead them to view the cha- 
rafters of others through the difcoloured 
medium of fpleen and ill-humour. Hence 
muft unavoidably arife a fettled difincli- 
nation to the exercife of kind affeftions, 
and to the performance of ^ kind offices. 
On the contrary, where benevolence is 
the ruling principle, a generous attention 
to the inclinations and interefts of others 
will find a man other occupation for his 
thoughts thaa that of brooding over his 
own fancied excellencies. A good man 
will find much more plcafure in paying 
M z ih 
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the tribute of applaufe to another,- than in 
extortbg or courting it for hinafelf. In 
the exercife of benevolence he will fufFer 
Hone of the artificial diftinSions of fociety 
to become a barrier between him and his 
fellow-creature. Before the genial in- 
fluence of charity every cold obftruftioa 
of this kind mdts away. To the truly 
charitable man every one to whom he 
can do an a£l of civility, or render a more 
fubftantial kindnefs, however inferior to 
him in rank or fortune, is his neighbour, 
friend, and brother. Charity is the pa- 
rent of modefty. No man, who has a 
generous refpeft for the feelings of others, 
will make an oftentatious difplay of his 
fuperiority. True benevolence will dic- 
tate a delicate referve, in the prefence of 
inferiors, with refpe£t to thofe advan- 
tages of mind, perfon, or fortune, a for- 
ward exhibition of which might give 
them the pain of an humiliating com- ^ 
parifon. To avoid, as much as poffible, 
whatever would render inferiors diffatis- 

fied 
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fied with themfelves and their condition ; 
to treat them with cafy afiability, rather 
than diftant condefcenfion ; to •^ inftrufl: 
the ignorant, without upbraiding them 
with their defeds;" to " fupply the 
wants of the poor, without appearing to 
take notice of their poverty ;*' in a wx)rd, 
to do whatever can be done towards anni* 
hilating in the minds of thofe who' are 
below us all uneafy apprehenfion of in- 
feriority; arc the leflbns taught by that 
charity which ** vaunteth not itfelf/* 

Whilft charity reftrains and fubdues 
pride, it of courfe checks indecorum and 
rudenefs of manners : it doth not be- 
have ITSELF UNSEEMLY. 

The felfiQi paflion of pride is one of the 
chief fources of unfeemly incivility* Men 
think it beneath them to beftow attention 
upon thofe whom they defpife; and there 
are comparatively few whom the proud 
man does not defpife. Thofe whom he 
knows, or fancies to be his inferiors, fuch 
g man will not think it worth his while 
M 3 to 
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to treat with rcfpcft, unlefs it be to fervc 
fome private purpof*. Nay, it is not 
uncommon for perfbns, who with con- 
ceit and vanity unite an unfeeling temper, 
to take pleafure in doing and faying of- 
fenHve and unbecoming things. No- 
thing will fo effeftually corred ^vcry in- 
clination of this kind, as admitting into 
the breaft the gentle fpirit c^ chriftian 
charity. The eftabliflied forms of g6odi» 
breeding, it is true, contribute much to- 
wards this end, by making every man's 
reputation and intereA depend, in a great 
meafure, upon the decency and civility 
of his deportment : but the only certain 
and univerfal check upon rude and unbe- 
coming behaviour is a fettled principle of 
good- will; for though this principle may 
not make a man an adept in the arbitrary 
rules of politenefs, it will do what th^fe 
can never accomplifli ; it will infpire hi|B 
with a difpofition to pleafe «nd oblige 
which will, in all fbcieties and connec- 
tions,, preferve him fron) giving unne- 

ceffary 
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ceffary ofFence. The general law-v 
•* Thou (halt love thy neighbour,'* com* 
prehends the particular precept — " Be 
courteous.'* 

The next chara£ter of charity, laid 
down by the apoftle in the text, is that 
eiiential quality which principally marks 
its general nature, dj/tnterejlednefs: Cha- 
rity SEEKETH NOT HER OWN. 

• There is no one trait of chara<Sler 
which fo completely as this diftinguiflied 
what is great and excellent from what is 
mean and defpicable in moral temper and 
conduct. Wherever you find a man 
wkofe deiires and purfuits all center in 
bimfelf— in whofe plan of life, kindncfs 
to friends, generoCty to the public, li- 
berality to the neceffitous, has no fhare — 
who never affumes the femblance of thefe 
virtues but to anfwer fome purpofe of 
perfonal intereft — it is impoffible you 
Should iK)t contemplate his charader with 
a mixture of averfion and contempt. But 
if, on the contrary, you obferve any one ^ 
M 4 rifing * 
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riling above that fordid felfiflincfs which 
lives only for itfelf, and enlarging his 
views, extending his defires^ and direct- 
ing his exertions, to the benefit of his 
particular connections, of the community 
to which he belongs, and of the whole 
human fpecies, the view of fuch a cba- 
rader ikaturally kindles in your breads a 
glow of generous admiration. This eflen- 
tial difference in human characters arife» 
folely from the prefence or the abfence of 
the divine principle of charity. Not that 
it is defirable, or poflible, that any man 
ihould be indifferent to his own welfere. 
Every wife man will fteadily purfue his 
own happinefs, and in this fenfe ^^ feek 
his own :" but if he, at the fame time, 
be a good man^ he will do more. Inde- 
pendently of all regard to himfelf, he will 
lincerely defire, and earneftly endeavour^ 
^o promote the welfare of others* His 
life will be enriched and adorned with a 
ieries of kind, humane, and generous ac* 
tions; and in performing them his at* 

tention 
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tention will be wholly dire£ked towards 
the objefts of his beneficence. He wfll 
indeed derive pleafure of the pureAr and 
mod exalted kind from feeing the fruits 
of his goodnefs : but it will not be the 
hope of obtaining this pleafure which will 
be his immediate objfedt. Forgetting him- 
felf, he will do good for the fake of mak* 
ing others happy, and purely becaufe he 
loves them. In aftually increafing the 
happinefs of another, he attains the uiti* 
mate objeft of his wiihes : for in all his 
good aflions he feeks not his own profit, 
or the gratification of his own vanity, but 
the profit of another, that he may be re- 
lieved from fome infelicity, or may re- 
ceive fome addition to his flock of enjoy- 
ment. Where the heart. is full of kind- 
nefs the hand will be ready to every 
good work. 

Qf charity the apoftle fdth further, that 

it IS NOT EASILY PROVOKED. 

From natural irratibility of temper, or 
from an habitual indulgence of the irafci*- 

ble 
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ble pafllousi fome perfons are much more 
** eafily provoked'* than others ; but it 

' is the natural efFe<5t of the principle of 
benevolence to reftr^n and moderate the 
paffion of anger. This it will do two 
ways : FirfV, by leading a man to behold 
all around him with that eye of kindnefs 
which will take more plcafure in dwell- 
ing upon the amiable qualities of others 
than their defers, and which will be 
more inclined to overlook trifling offences 
than to view them through the magnify- 
ing medium of ill-humour 5 and, fecondly, 
by rendering him more inclined to confult 
the peace and comfort of others by.fub- 
duing, than his own gratification in in- 
dulging, his refentment. With the fame 
natural temper the benevolent man finds 
fewer occafions of anger than the felfifli 
man : and when fuch occafions unavoid- 
ably arife, his benevolence will difpofc 
him to render his anger as little as pbffi- 
ble painful or troublefome to olhei%. 
How amiable, how excellent, does the 

. fpirit 
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fpirit of charity appear9 when we con* 
template its wonderful power to foften 
the temper^ to gentle the manners, and 
to render ^^ man mild and fociable to 
man !'* How greatly would the har* 
roony of families and the peace of fociety 
be iucreafed — how much more perfeftly 
would mankind experience the pleafure 
and benefit of *• living together in unity/' 
if they were univerfally taught, by the 
law of charity, not to be " cafily pro- 
voiced ir 

The laft property of charity which Khali 
9t prefent confider is, that it thini^sth 

NO EVIL. 

, This may either denote that charity ren- 
ders men difinclined to think evil concern*- 
ing the character and conduf): of others, 
or that it prevents them from thinking 
or defigning evil againft others. The 
former explanation of the phrafe would 
make it of the fame import with a fubfe- 
quent charafter of charity, that it ** be- 
lieveth all things, and hopeth all things.'*' 

I there* 
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I therefore underftand it ia the latter 
fenfe^ as implying that a man who is 
governed by the fpirit of charity, will;iot 
be able to devife and purfue any meafures 
which would be injurious to the peace 
and happinefs of his- neighbour. And 
this is certainly a juft and important cha- 
rafter of charity; for it is very evident 
that the fame fpirit which difpofes a man 
to do good, muft reftrain him from doing 
evil. In a heart pofleffed and animated 
by love, there can be no room for mali- 
cious purpofes, or treacherous and fraudu- 
lent defigns. You will never find a truly 
benevolent man impofing upon the cre- 
dulous and unfufpefting, or deceiving the 
ignorant, tofervehis own lucrative ends ; 
you will never find him taking advantage 
of inexperience and weaknefs to gratify 
his defires; you will never find him in- 
vading the property or the liberty of his 
fellow-creatures, and fubjeding them to 
involuntary fufFerings, for the fake of in- 
creafing his own wealth and fplendour^ 

You 
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You may fafely entruft your moft im- 
portant concerns in his hands; for his 
benevolence will effedually preferve him 
from wronging you, even in circum- . 
ilances in which he might do it with 
perfedl fecreiy and fecurity. In fine, 
benevolence is, in all the tranfa<3ions of 
fbcial life, the fureft guard of juftice and 
equity* ** Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour; therefore love is the fulfilling 
of the law/' 
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I Cor. xiii. 6 — 8. 

Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity^ but re^ 
joiceth in the truth ; bearetb all things \ 
believe th all things^ hopetb all things} 
endureth all things : charity neverfaileth. 

The charafters of charity which have 
already pafTed under our notice are, that 
it exercifcs patient forbearance under in- 
juries — ^that it cherifiies kind affections, 
and delights in kind adlions — ^that it fub- 
dues the tormenting paflion of envy — 
that it banifhes pride from the heart, and 
prevents indecorum and rudenefs of man- 
ners — that it raifes the foul above the 
meannefs of felfiftinefs, and dilates dif- 
interefted afts of beneficence — that it re- 
ftrains and moderates the paflion of 
7 anger 
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anger — and that it renders thofe who arc 
under its influence incapable of forming 
dcfigns injurious to-the welfare of others* 
" Charity fufFereth long, and is kind ; 
charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth 
not itfelf, is not puffed up ; doth not be- 
have itfelf unfeemly ; feeketh not her 
own ; is not eafily provoked ; thinketh 
no evil.*' It now remains, that we con- 
template this divine virtue, as the ad- 
mirer and friend of merit ; as the candid 
apologiil for human infirmity; as a pa- 
tient and hardy fufFerer for the benefit of 
mankind ; and as poflefling within itfelf 
a principle of immortality. Charity ** re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things ; charity, never faileth/* 

It has been ufual with moral writers 
to fpeak of virtue under the appellation 
of Truti : and fome moralifts have pro- 
ceeded fo far as to maintain, that there is 
• * no 
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no term which more accurately exprefles 
the nature and ground of mocal obliga- 
tion. It has been obfehred in fupport of 
this opinion, that a£tions have a language 
as intelligible and precife as words, apd 
that whenever a man a£ls virtuoufly he 
conforms to the real nature of things, and 
confequently in efre6t gives his aflent to 
fome truth ; but that, on the contrary, 
whenever a man is guilty of any im- 
moral a£lion, he contradicts fome known 
and eftabliflied truth, and virtually af- 
ferts a falfehood. If this fpcculation 
ftiould be thought too refined, it will not 
admit of difpute, that there is an analogy 
between truth and virtue, arifing from 
the conformity of both to nature and rea- 
fon, which juftifies the metaphorical ap- 
plication of the term truth to moral con- 
duft. Upon the ground of this analogy 
doubtlefs it is, that our Saviour fpeaks of 
** doing truth." " Every one that doth 
truth Cometh to the light/' And in this 

^ fenfe 
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fcnfe the word truth fecms to fee ufed by 
the Apoftle in the text, in which truth 
is oppofed to iniquity: " rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth." 

The charafter of charity e^tprefled in 
thefe words is, then, that it forbids all 
malicious exulation in the folly and mi(^ 
Condud of others, and difpofes the mind 
to feel a generous fatisfadion in contem- 
plating their virtues. Where a genuine 
and ardent fpirit of benevolence is united 
with a ftrong convidlion of the impor- 
tance of virtue to the happinefs of a ra- 
tional being, it will be impoflible to be- 
hold the vices of individuals, or the 
general prevalence of wickednefs in the 
world, without emotions of regret and 
fbrrow. To fee men, whofe capacities 
and lituations have afforded them every 
advantage for attaining a diflinguifhed and 
happy ftation in (bciety, blotting the page 
of their fair fame with diflionourablc 
deeds, and by their indifcretions and fol- 

VoL. I. N lies 
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lies blighting in the bloilbm the rich 
fruits of happinefs, prefent and future. 
To furvey a race of beings^ whom the 
Author of their nature has furniflied with 
noble faculties, and infpired with immor- 
tal hopes, degrading themfelves by foolifti 
and bafe purfuits ; tormenting and plun- 
dering each other to become poffefled of 
wealth, which they know not how to 
ufe and enjoy ; and forfeiting their title 
to future felicity by abufing the prefent 
gifts of Divine Providence ; muft be pain- 
ful to a generous mind. Every one 
whofe boibm glows with the genuine 
fentiments of piety and humanity will be 
inclined, on fuch a furvey, to adopt the 
language of David, " I beheld the tranf- 
greffors and was grieved.'* A temper 
the reverfe of this, which is capable of 
contemplating the vices of mankind with 
pleafure, arid " rejoicing in iniquity,** 
implies a depth of depravity v/hich, for 
the honour of human nature, one would 

gladly 
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gladly fuppofe to have no pther cx'tdenqc 
than in the ideal charader of that p^r* 
fonifiod principle of evil, who, in the 
language of poetry, fays to Evil, *^ Bo 
thou n^y good/' But ^though fuch dia- 
bolical malignity a$ this is not^ it may 
be hoped, often found in a human breaft, 
yet it ia, perhaps, no uncommon thing 
for men, through a felfifti inattention to 
whatever lies beyond the narrow circle^ 
of their owa affairs, or poiSbly through 
mer^ indc^ence, to be wholly indifferent 
to the iljite.of morals and religion in the 
world around them« It requires fomq 
enlargement of underflanding, as well a$ 
generoHty of fpirit, to be able to furvey 
the world with that interefted attentioa 
to its moral ftate which will difpofe ug 
tp " rejoice in the truth." In propor** 
tion, however, to the degree in which 
our minds are enlightened with jq(^ 
views, and our hearts are enriched with 
generous feutiments, wiU be Qur progrefs 
N a in 
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k> that fublime philanthropy which ^ ef« 
timating the progrefs of mankind towards 
perfedion^ by the advances which they 
make in virtue, exults in every appear- 
ance of moral improvement as a pledge 
of good to the whole human race. 

The fame principle, exercifed upon in- 
dividual objc6ts within the fphere of our 
perfonal connections, will lead us to 
mourn over the failings, and to obfervc 
with delight the excellencies of our ac- 
quaintance and friends. Inftead of exult- 
ing, with the malicious and envious, in 
the fudden fall of any diftinguiflied cha- 
rafter ; inftead of dwelling with eager 
fatisfaftion on the particulars of his dif- 
grace, we (hall lament it with unafFefted 
regret, both on account of the perfonal 
infelicity which it dccafions, and the diA 
credit which it brings upon the caufe of 
virtue^ Wherever examples of fingular 
merit are exhibited — ^wherever actions 
highly meritorious are performed ; der 

fpifing 
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fpifing the pitiful jealoufy which would 
incline us to be filent concerning excel* 
lencies which we have not refolution and 
virtue enough to emulate, we (hall dwell 
with delight upon the contemplation of 
fuch exalted charaAers, and gladly em« 
l^race every opportunity of holding them 
up to the view of others* And this tri- 
bute we (hall pay to fuperior merit, not 
from the felfi(h wi(h of (haring its luAre 
by refleflion, but from an honeft defire 
of rendering honour to whom bonouc is 
due, and from the generous motive of 
ferving mankind by exciting a laudable 
fpirit of emulation* 

The next charader of charity, given 
in the text, according to our tranflation, 
is, that it ** beareth all things/* But 
the moft ufual (ignification of the origi*. 
nal word here rendered beareth^ is coverethi 
and this interpretation furni(hes a charac- 
ter of charity entirely diftind from the 
refti yet eafily conne£l:ed with thofe that 
Nj immediately 
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immediately follow i whereas ^he daufe, 
a$ it is given iti our tranflation^ is iti 
meaning a repetition of the firft claufe, ^ 
** charity fuffereth kmg/^ I thfercforc 
read the paflage-'-charity ctjvereth all 
things, and underftand it in the fame 
fenfe in which I conceive the maxim of 
the apoftle Peter is to be underftood, 
** Charity covereth, or hideth a muki* 
tude of fins j** that is, it is the office of 
eharity to caft a veil over the faults of 
others, which may as much as poflihle 
hide them from public view. And this 
muft be acknowledged to be an impor- 
tant branch of the duty enjoined upon 
Chriftians in the new commandment, 
that they Ihould love one another. Con* 
fidcring what an imperfed and erring 
race of beings we arc, and how liable the 
beft among us might be to juft cenfure, 
and, perhaps, in Ibme fort, even to dif- 
grace, were all our little foibles and fail* 
ings and trefpafles itiduftrioufly colle^ed^ 

and 
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and on every occafion ftriftly canvaffed, 
the cotnmoa praftice of talking of other 
men*s faults is not very prudent. But 
whatever may be thought of the difcre- 
tion, or the utility of this praftice, .cer- 
tainly very little can be faid in behalf of 
its benevolence, Thofe whofe daily em- 
ployment it is to retail idle ftories of dc- 
tradion^ even though they be founded in 
truth, without having any other end to 
anfwer by fuch converfition, than merely 
to amufe themfelves and their friends, 
will not find it an ea(y tafk, wholly to 
exculpate themfelves from the charge of 
malignity and ilUnature. For it is im« 
pofiible, upon thefe occafions, to liften 
to the whifpers of benevolence, without 
immediately perceiving, that there is 
. much unkindnefs in unueceflarily expof- 
ing to view the failings of perfons who 
are guilty of no heinous crimes, and are 
perhaps, in other refpefts, entitled to 
much efteem. Charity, inftead of per- 
N 4 mitting 
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mitting us to indulge ourfelves in wanton 
farcafms or rigorous cenfuresg will teach 
US to difcountenance tbefe practices in 
others by giving their cenforious tales a 
cool reception, by vindicating, as far as 
we are able, the chara<9:er which is fe- 
verely treated i and where an en^re ex- 
culpation is impoffible, by -generoufly 
fringing into view, by way of pleafing 
contraft, its merits and amiable qualities; 
hereby hiding or coverings as far as wq 
are able, a multitude of faults. 

In forming a judgment of the a<5lion8 
and charadlcrs of others, charity will 
teach us to pay a willing attention to 
every circumftancc which may ferve to 
weaken the credit of an ill report, or to 
extenuate the fault which cannot be con*^ 
cealed. Charity ^* believeth all things, 
hopeth all things/* It is a common 
pradic?, and indeed a very natural me«f. 
thod of proceeding, for men to meafurc 
Qthers by themfelves, Thofe who ar?i 

confcious 
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confcious of little excellence in their own 
difpofitions and charaiHiers, will fcarcely 
be s^ble to perfuade themfelves that any 
fuch thing as difiuterefled and exalted 
merit is to be found in the world. Thofe 
who hvbo'ur in their own bofoms dark 
purpofes, mean fentiments, and malig-* 
nant paflionsy will naturally fufped that 
others do the fame. Hence they will 
eagerly feize upon any tale, however im- 
probable, which may ferve to caft a (hade 
over di{lingui(hed merit, and eotertain 
any fufpicion, however groundlefs, rather . 
than fuppofe it poflible, that any charac- 
ter can exift which is far fuperior to their 
own. liking with an eye of diftruft 
and jealoufy upon every appearance of 
virtue, they are always ready to difcover 
fome bad motive in every good aAion, 
and to infinuate a charge of hypocrify 
againft the moft upright and excellent 
man. On the contrary, the man who is 
confcious of nothing but honeft inten- 
tions and generous purpofes, will expe£k 

to 
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to find in others the fame integrity and 
benevolence which he himfclf poflefles ; 
and will not eafily perfiiade himfelf to 
believe that there is fb much fraud and 
wickednefs in the world as many fuppoft. 
If experience obliges him to lower the 
favourable opinion which artlefs honefty 
and unfufpeding good-nature may have 
led him to. entertain of makind ; if he 
find it neceffary for his own fecurity to 
guard againft that tafy credulity which 
is impofed upon by cw^ry fpecious pre- 
tence ; he willy neverthelefsy always be 
more inclined to err on the fide of can- 
dour, than on that of feverity. 

This amiable virtue of candour can 
fpring from no other fource than a bene- 
volent heart. Politenefs may inftrud a 
man to difguife his real fentiments con- 
cerning others; and a felfifh defire of 
pleafing may induce him to lavifli ful- 
fome praife upon thofe whom in his heart 
he defpifes : but it is benevolence alone 
7 which 
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which can difpofe htm to think as fa- 
vourably of others as circumftaaces will 
permit^ to pay a voluntary tribute of re- 
fped to merit in obfcurity, and to make 
generous allowances for human imperfec^- 
tions. Let your bofoms be truly poflefT* 
ed with that charity which believeth all 
things and hopeth all things, and you will 
be more inclined to think well, than to 
think ill of others ; you will take plea- 
fure in contemplating the virtues of a 
character, though mixed with many im«- 
perfedions. Where the general tenor of 
a man's conduct is good, you will not be 
difpofed, on account of a few cafual er- 
rors, to call in qucftion his fincerity. If 
you fee any one regular in the perform- 
ance of religious duties, you will give 
him credit, unlefs his anions diredlly 
contradict his profeffions, for fincere 
piety. When you obferve a man on all 
occafions liberal in his contributions to- 
wards the fupport of charitable eftabfifli- 
mentSy you will not eafily fufpedl that 

his 
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bis beneficence is the mere effeA of va^ 
Bity and oftentation. You wiU believ<i 
every man to be as virtuous as he ap-*' 
pears, till you have undoubted proof to 
the contrary ; and will not liftca to fe* 
cret whifpers and dark fuggeftions^ ta 
the difad vantage of any one of whom 
you have hitherto feen reafon to enter- 
tain a favourable opinion. Even where 
circumftanccs * arife which afford juft 
ground of fufpicion, you will not be 
hafty to judge, and will require full evi- 
dence before you condemn. As long as 
any juft ground of doubt remains refpeft- 
ing the truth of the accufation, you will 
keep your judgment undecided ; while 
you are deliberating upon the matter, you 
will be inclined to attend to every cir- 
cumftance which may either refute the 
charge, or extenuate the offence : and 
even when you muft condemn it, it will be 
with regret, and without any unneceffary 
fevcrity. In this manner you will treac 

th^ 
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tlie charafter, not of an indifferent pcrfoa 
alone, butof your opponent, your rival, 
or your epemy; for, in thefe cafes, you 
will exercife more than ufual caution^ 
left felf-love, jealoufy, a party-fpirit, or 
refentment, fliould bias your judgment, 
and l^ad you to pronounce an uncandid 
and unrighteous fentence. In a word, 
you will conftantly view the adlions of 
men through the tranfparent medium of 
candour, and in the clear funfhine of 
good-nature, and confequently be always 
difpofed to form the moft favourable 
judgment concerning them* To con- 
vince you of the value of that candid 
temper which ^^ believeth all things and 
hopeth all things," I need only for a mo- 
ment turn your attention to the miC* 
chiefs which the contrary fpirit is con- 
tinually producing. To what muft we 
afcribe thofe daily flanders which arc cir- 
culated with fuch eagernefs, and whiclv 
meet with fuch a ready reception, in fo- 

cicty ? 
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cicty ? Why is many a fair reputation 
blackened by fly infinuations and obfcure 
bmts^ unfupported by any fufficient 
proofs ? Why arc trifles light as air {o 
often- allowed, in the decifions we pafs 
upon the characters of others, to have all 
the weight of the moft decifive evidence ? 
Whence does it fo frequently happen, 
that trivial offences, nciifreprefcnted by 
ill-nature, or mifapprehended by refent- 
ment, are often magnified into unpar- 
donable affronts or injuries, and become 
the foundation of violent quarrels and 
implacable enmities, and perhaps the oc-* 
Cafion of ruinous litigations, or fatal com^ 
bats ? Whence all thif, but from that 
cenforious fpirit which eagerly takes up 
a reproach againft its neighbour, and 
" maketh a man an offender for a word ?" 
Liet it not then be thought furprifmg, 
that this fpirit is fo feverely condemned 
by a religion, which is defigned to bring 
peace oa earth, and to manifcft good- will 
towards men : and let it ever be regarded 

as 
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as an important part of that obedience 
which we owe to the law of Chrift, to ' 
be candid in judging of each pthers cha« 
rafters. ** Judge not, that ye be noU 
judged/' 

It is in the next place afTerted in tho 
text, concerning charity, that it '^ cn- 
durcth all things," by which phrafe, to 
diftinguifli it from the firft charafter 
given of charity, " that it fufFereth long,** 
we muft underftand, that it infpires for- 
titude in the execution of benevolent 
purpofes. And this is a property of cha* 
rity which greatly enhances its value 
and increafes its wility. Charity may 
be confidered as " enduring all things," 
either with refpeft: to individual obje£l$ 
of benevolent affeftion, or with rcfpe^ 
to mankind in general^ and the great caufe 
of virtue and religion, . In the former 
point of view its beneficial effedls are feea 
in a thoufand friendly exertions, attended 
^ with perfonal inconvenience and haMrd, 
for the benefit of others. With the cha* 

ritable 
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j-itable man it is a firft principle, that 

** no man liveth to himfelf." In the 

(daily intcrcourfes of domeftic and friendly 

ibciety this aqaiable fpirit will diftatc 

innumerable kind compliances with the 

inclinations of others, and friendly afts 

of civility for their accommodation, which 

necelTarily imply, on the part of the 

agent, fome facrifice of perfonal eafe and 

convenience. On more important occa- 

fions it will prompt the moft aAive and 

refolute exertions for the benefit of thofe 

in whofc welfare we take a generous in- 

tereft. It is this which fupports kind 

and affedionate parents under all the la* 

t)our and anxiety and felf-denial which 

they endure fbr the fake of their offspring; 

which inipires the humane and public- 

fpirited friend of the poor with vigour 

and generofity to plan and execute de» 

figns for their benefit ; which, in private 

friendfhip, renders a man capable of fub« 

mitting to any expence or hazard in the 

fervice of thofe whom he loves. Among 

the 
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the charitable there may be found noble 
iptrits who would not icruple to expofe 
their lives in the defence of a valued 
friend. ** Peradventiire ^r a good maa 
fbme would even dare to die." Where 
the objed of generous exertions is the 
public^ benefit, a truly great and good 
man, aftuated by a genuine fpirit of phi*^ 
l^ithropy, will hid defiance to danger 
and to death. Such was the ttk&i of 
^he divine fpirit of Chriftiati diarity 
upon the firft difciples of Chrift. Not 
a few among them exhibited, in their 
firm adherence to the caufe of Chriftianity 
in the midft of fevere perfecution, an iU 
luftrious comment on St. Paul's precept 
to Timothy r*'** Thou therefore endure 
hardoefs as a good foldier.of Jefus Chrift.*' 
But ho one ever difplayed a brighter, ex- 
ample of that fortitude which Chriftian 
benevolence infpires, than the apoftle 
Paul himfelf. In the immediate profpe€b 
of bonds and afflidions he was able to 
fay, ** None of thefe things move me, 
neither count I my life deajr unto me. 
Vol. I. O that 
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that I niay finifli my courfe with joy, 
and the miniftry which I haVc received 
of the Lord Jtfus/^ And the fame bene* 
Tolent fpirit, accompanied with }uft and 
enlarged views of the mtereft of mankind, 
has in almoft every fucceeding age pro- 
duced men whofe heroic exertions in the 
caufe of humaaity, virtiae, or r^igion, 
have rendered them ^leflings to ^K 
world. To break the heavy yoke of op- 
pre(fi#n, to burft afqnder the chains of 
flavery, to fet the free*born mind at li- 
berty from the bondage of fuperftition, 
to blefs thofe who have dwelt in the dark 
regions of ignorance and error with the 
light of heavenly truth, are noble de- 
figns, in the profecution of which- there 
h^ve not been wanting, and ftill are not 
wanting, great and generous fpirits# wbp 
have the courage to defpife obloquy, and 
to meet perfecution without difmay. It is 
charity which creates martyrs, heroes, 
and friends of mankind. " Charity en- 
dureth all things/* 

The apoftle clofes his enumeration of 

the 
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the imiable ptoperties and happy effects 
of charity by addiog^ that it ** never 
faileth/' It accompmies ihe good man 
through every ftage of his progrefs in 
virtue, grows with his growth , as he 
advances towards perfedion, conftitutes 
the pilncipai part of his excellence^ and, 
when he leiives this world, attends him 
to anttfber, and becomes to him an eter* 
ftal fqurce of felicity. When he fiiall 
enter upon his everlafting mhefitance, 
the faith and the hope which have aflifted 
hka in preparing for it will difappear ; 
faith belhg exchanged for fight, and hope 
for poffeftion : but charity is not only a 
neceflary preparation for eternal happi- 
nefs, but a principal ingredient in it, 
without which it is impoffible that even! 
the fociety of heaven fhould be a fcene 
of enjoyment Good men will hereafter 
enjoy uninterrupted felicity in each 
other's fociety, becaufe they will he 
made peffcdt in love. " Charity rtcvef 
feileth." 

O z After 
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After this diftind furvey of the exceU 
lent properties and happy efie6i;3 of cha* 
rity^ what further 6md8 be added to en« 
gage every one, who is.defirous.of ren« 
dering himielf amiable and ufeful to his 
fellow-^reaturesy or of obtaining the &*• 
vour of that great and good Beings *^ who 
is lov€^" to cultivate this virtue by every 
means in his power ? — ^KLnowlelge and 
learning may efsccite admiration ; power 
may command homage and fubjediion.; 
Wealth may procure you exteroal tokens 
of rerpe£t9 and give you rank and di(^ 
tin£lion in fociety; but it is. charity or 
benevolence alone, which will aSbrd you 
the pleaiingconfcioufnefs of merit in your 
own bofoms, and obtain the cordial ef* 
teem and afFe6lion of mankind. A te- 
nacious adherence to certain articles of 
religious belief, and a fcrupulous obCerr 
vance of certain religious forms and cere- 
monies, may rank you among the mem- 
bers of this or that religious fed ; but it 
is only an xmiform obedience to that new 

commandment 
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commandment which Cbrift hath given 
us, which can entitle you to the charac- 
ter of Chriftians. In the Chriftian 
-church, which is founded in love, though 
we have all knowledge, and all gifts, if 
we have not charity we are nothing. 
Above all things, then, follow after 
charity, which is the bond of perfedion; 
wd may the God and Father of our Lord 
Jefus Chrift make ypu to increafe and 
abound in love one towards another, and 
towards all men, to the end that your 
hearts may be eftablifhed unblameable in 
^holinefs, and that ye may be prepared 
for an everlafiing abode in the regions of 
oerfe^t love and peace! Amen« 
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Psalm cxix. 6. 

Tj6r« I Jhallnot he aJhameJ^ when I have 
refpeEl unto-all thy commandments. 

That even virtuous and good mea 
are wholly exempted from the painful 
feeling of (ha,me, is more than can \vitI^ 
truth be aflerted. In the prefent ftate of 
fociety, we not only fee fliame incurred 
by fuch violations of decorum as* imply 
no infringement of morality, but may not 
unfrequently obferve men afhamed even 
of their virtues. Many perfons, whofe 
confciences will not fufFer them to fol- 
low a multitude to do evil, neverthelefs 
want courage fufficient to avow their 
good principles in the fociety of the li- 
' ceintious/ 
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ccntious, and are afraid to be thought hy 
their compaQions as virtuous and religious 
as they really are* This kind of timidity 
is at bc(l a falfe modedy, which implies a 
culpable weaknefs of mind, and iacon* 
liftency of chara^er : for it is impoffible 
that virtue, which is in its nature the 
faigheft ornament and excellence of a ra- 
tional being, and which is efteemed, by 
all who are capable of forming a judg- 
ment^ the firft objed: of admiration and 
love, (hould ever bedi(honourable to thofd 
who pradife it« Whatever ridicule men 
of corrupt principles and abandoned man- 
ners may affe£): to caft upon the con- 
fcientious and religious part of mankind, 
^ wifdom will,'' in the iffue, " be jolli- 
fied of all her children:" and though 
good men themfelves may fbmetimes fo 
far yield to the torrent of falfe opinion as 
to be alhamed of their goodnefs, they will 
at length lift up their heads with confi- 
dence in the fight of the wicked ; for the 
memorial of virtue is immortal, and its 
O 4 triumph 
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triumph remaiaeth for ever. ** Then 
fhall I not be afliamed/' faith the Pfalmift, 
** when I have refpe^t unto all thy com- 
mandments.*' 

The dodrine which is implied i,n thcfc 
words, and which will be the fubjed of 
the prefent difcourie, is, that the 'xnzjx 
who faithfully obeys the will of Go^ is 
free from all juft occaiion of (hame« To, 
illuftrate this point, let us diftindly con-i 
iider the light in which fuch a man^s cha« 
ra&er appears to his own mind, to his fel« 
L0W-CREATURB8, and to bis Maker. 

The man who religioufly refpe£ts and 
diligently obeys the commands of God^ 
has no fepret coofcioufnefs of guilt to 
harafs his mind, and render reflection a 
painful ta(k. He is under, no necefiity o^ 
flying to fcenes of difl^patiqii aad folly, aS 
a (belter from the darts of an accuHng 
confcience. He can eodqre and even en<^ 
' joy folitude ; and, without any foreign 
aid, can make himfelf happy in ^^ com- 
muning with his own heart/* If he re- 
flet 
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fle£t upon the temper and habit of his 
mind, he has the fatisfadion to be con- 
fciousy that whatever evil inclinations 
may have occadonally arifen within his 
bofom, his heart is on the whole fincerely 
difpofed towards that which is good. If 
he* review his actions, he has the comfort 
to find, that though he may, in fome in« 
ftaucem have been betrayed into unbe* 
coming condu^):, the general tenor of his 
life has been conformable to the didates 
of reafon and the laws of religion* Hav« 
ingi therefore, no fecret crimes to raife 
up, like fpeftres, before his imagination^ 
folitude and darknefs have for him no 
terrors. Confcious of his innocence and 
integrity, and of the virtuous ftate of his 
mind, he is, in the abfence of all the 
world, ^' fatisfied from himfelf/' 

It is a peculiar felicity attending the 
good man, that he has no occafion to have 
recourfe to any of thofe arts of vanity^ or 
fubterfuges of hypocrify, by means of 
which men of a contrary charafler often 
6 impofe 
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impofe upon themfelves as well as others. 
Being under no neccflitjr to ** deceive his 
oWn heart/* he feels no inclination to 
glofs over his faults with fair names, or 
to impute his good anions to better mo- 
tives than belong to them. He neither 
brings forward the follies and vices of his 
neighbours as a foil to his own charafter; 
nor builds his good opinion of fiimfelf 
merely upon the reputation which hp 
m^y have acquired among men, who can 
only judge of chara6ters from external 
appearance. Liftcning with attention to 
the impartial decifion of confcience, di- 
rc£lcd folely by the law of reafon and the 
word of God, he paffes fentence upon 
himfelf accordingly. Far from being 
alhamed or afraid to look into his own 
heart, he applies with diligence to the 
important office of felf-infpeftion ; and 
gladly avails himfelf of every aid which 
he can derive from the counfels and ad- 
monitions of friendfhip, from public in- 
ftrudlion, or from the holy Scriptures, 

Divefting 
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Dwcfting himfclf, as much as poffible, 
4^{ every bias which might lead him to 
make a precipitate or erroneous judgment, 
and endeavouring by every means in hid 
power to furnifli himrelf with an accu- 
rate knowledge of his duty, he honeflly 
compares what he has been with what he 
ought to have been, that he may make a 
true eftimate of his moral and religious 
character. Having no fecret forebodings 
that a fair inquiry will have an ^uncom- 
fortable iflue, he has no wifh to conceal 
from his own obfervation any part of his 
chara<9:er9 but brings all his actions and 
defigns under a fair and impartial cxami-. 
nation. *' He that doth truth/* faith 
our Saviour, " cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be made manifeH; that they 
are wrought in God.'* The refult of this 
fair and equitable trial is, that the good 
man enjoys the teftimony of his con- 
science, " that in fimplicity and godly fin- 
cerity he ba3 had his converfation in the 
world/' And the well-founded pcrftia- 

fioa 
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(ion which he enjoys of the uprightaeis 
of his intentions, and the general goodg 
nefs of his charaAer, difpofes him to 
relifli the enjoyments of life with the 
higheft fatisfa£tion, enables him to en* 
dure its troubles with calmnefs and forti* 
tude, and prepares him to leave the world 
in peace, and to enter upon a future ftate 
with a joyful hope of everlafting life. 

As the man who hs^ refpedt to all the 
commands of God is not alhamed to look 
inward upon bimfelf^ fb neither is he 
afhamed to have his chara£i:er and conduA 
expofed to the view of the world. 

Few perfons, indeed, hive attained to 
fuch excellence of character as not to be 
confcious of many imperfedions, which, 
were they laid open before the world, 
would, in fome meafure, tarni(h the re<* 
putatioa they have acquired : and they 
who are moft felicitous to poflefs diftin- 
guiflied merit, being above all others at« 
tentive to their own difpoiitions and con«» 
dud, are moft of all fenfible of their de« 

ficiencies* 
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ficicncies* Such men will not^ therefore^ 
obtrude their charadters, with oftentatious 
confidence^ upon the public eye; but^ 
from a confcioufnefs that they have ho- 
neftly endeavoured to deferve the good 
opinion of the world, they can meet its 
infpedion without any painful apprehen- 
fion for the refult. Whilft thofe who 
have a fecret convidion that they are pre* 
tending to virtues to which they have no 
juft claim, and impofing upon the world 
by afluming the femblance of goodnefs, 
at the fame time that they are Grangers 
to the reality, muft be perpetually de- 
preiied by a degrading confcioufnefs of 
unworthinefs, and afhamed to lift up their 
faces in the prefence of honeft and good 
men ; they, on the contrary, who are 
able to reflect, that in all the relations and 
concerns of life they have maintained a 
confcience void of offence, and done to 
others as they would have others do to 
them, have withia tbemfdves a firm 
foundation of confidence, an4 may on all 

occafions 
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occafions fland forth to public view with<> 
out difmay* 

To be convinced of the unfpeakabic 
advantage which the honeft and good 
man has in this refpeft over the knave 
and hypocrite, view him in feveral dif- 
tin£): capacities and relations, to remark 
what unafFefted courage and confidence 
the confcioufnefs of a£ting and meaning 
well infpires. 

Obferve him in commercial life, and 
you will fee that, having never wronged 
or defrauded any man, but always adled 
upon the principles of the ftridleft equity 
and niceft honour, he is not afraid of 
meeting with a fingle individual, where- 
ever he goes, who can upbraid him with 
having impofcd upon his ignorance, or 
abufed his confidence. He never fees the 
man who calls to his remembrance afts 
of di(honefty or meannefs which he would 
be aftiamed to bring to light ; or has oc- 
casion to impute it to his good fortune, 
that he has efcaped the negledl and con- 
tempt. 
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tempty or the punifliment, which he ha» 
merited. Every one with whom he has 
tmnfailed bufinefs is a witnefs to his faitf 
and honourable preceedings ; and he can 
never want friends, who will take plea- 
fure in advancing his profperity, or in 
affording him afliftance upon an unex- 
pe<£ted reverfe of fortune. The con- 
fcioufnefs of his own integrity, and the 
reliance he places on the good opinion of 
mankind, accompany him wherever he 
goes, and inlpire him with a degree of 
confidence, in the profecution of his dc^ 
figns, which none but an honed man 
ever feel. 

Vie>v him, in the next place, in the 
capacity of a friend. He has made no 
profeffions of friendftiip which his heart 
did not acknowledge : he has violated no 
engagement or promife ; he has betrayed 
no fecret with which confidence or friend- 
fhip had entrufted him; he has never for- 
gotten the zeal and tendernefs which are 
due to the intereft and charadler of a 
I friends 
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friend* He can therefore have fio wUk 
to conceal ftook his friend anj part of his 
condud:, ahd is capable of enjoying in per^^ 
feftion all the delights of reciprocal at*^ 
tachm^nt and confidence. Has he been 
appointed guardian of the fatherlefs^ or 
proteftor of the widow ? He has the ia-r 
tisfa^on to refle£t» that he has in no m^ 
ftance violated the (acred truft repofed in 
him, or, by abufe or delay, facrificed the 
interefts of his charge to his own ; but, 
on-the contrary, has, through thefwhole 
proceeding, faithfully difcharged every 
obligation of equity and honour, of friend-* 
Ihip and humanity. Far from feeling any 
ihame or apprehenfioii at the idea of hav* 
ing his whole condud thoroughly can- 
vaiTed^ he feels a generous pride in the 
confcioufnefs of having faithfully execut- 
ed his truft, and finds a welcome tefti- 
mony to his fidelity in the grateful hearts 
of the perfons committed to his care. 
Accompany him into the retired fcenes of 
domeftic life, you will find that his cha- 
racter 
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fzQttt will bear the ftri£left exaAinatioii 
from thofb to whom it is moil intimately 
known-^you will fee thatj thotlgh he is 
obliged to folicit frotn the dffedion of his 
I'elatives and dependents a candid indul* 
gende of his foibles and infirmities, he caii 
make a confident appeal to them for the 
iincerity and ardour with which he has 
endeavoured to ferve thcit intereft and 
promote their happinefs. Laftly, obferve 
his works of charity and mcrCy, and you 
wi^ll find him reaping the fruits of his li- 
berality in the gratitude of thofe whom 
his bounty has relieved, and in the efleettt 
and aflFeftion of all the good around him i 
and though he has been influenced, in the 
diflributiou of his charity, by higher mo- 
tives than the defire of applaufe^ you will 
eafily perceive that the remembrance of 
bis generous deeds affords him fatisfadlion; 
and that the refpeft which th«y have pro* 
cured him among his fellow -^citizens in« 
fpires him with confidence. 

So powerful is the effe£^ of a conf^iouf^ 
Vol, I. P peft^ 
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ncfs of having aftcd well with refpe£t to 
mankind, that it even fortifies the mind 
againft the malignant afiaults of envy an<l 
ihnder. The faireft charadter may fall 
under reproach and obloquy, and may for 
a time lie under unjufl cenfure. But the 
znan who is confcious of his innocence^ 
can be under no temptation to hide him« 
ielfy at fucha feafon, from the public eye, 
or to let the murmur againft him die 
away without notice^ This is, indeed, 
the wifeft courfe which can be taken by 
thofe whofe confcieture&fecond the public 
cenfure ; and there are cafes in which it 
may be mod prudent to treat even flander 
and defamation with negled:. But boned 
and upright men have it commonly in 
their power to make their appeal to the 
public ; and, b}r calling in the general 
teflimony of their pafl conduft, as well 
as producing immediate evidence of their 
innocence, to filence the voice of flaader,. 
In the lad place, the good man has not 
cmly no reafon for (hanae before men, but 

he. 
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lie may alfo fland before the prefence of 
his Maker and not be aihamed. 

If we have fincerely apd uniformly. 
** had refpqft to the commandments of 
God," the reflexion that be has been 
witnefs to our aftions, though it may af- 
ford fufiicient ground for humility, affords. 
none for confufion or terror. The all- 
feeing God, who is perfectly acquainted 
with all our faults, likewife obferves every 
fecret tendency of the heart towards 
goodnefs, and will not fuffer the meaneil 
of his faithful fervants to go without his 
reward. Our righteous and merciful Fa- 
ther obferves with complacency every 
fecret emotion of piety and benevolence, 
which has never appeared in aftion, to 
obtain approbation among our fellow- 
creatures ; and we have the fuUeft affur- 
ance, that he who feeth in fecret will re- 
ward us openly. If, therefore, we be 
confcious that our hearts are upright be- 
fore God, we may derive the moft folid 
fupport and comfort from the rcfleSion, 
P 2 that 
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that he beholds and approves us. When 
we are retired from the world, we may 
rejoice in the prefence of the AlnaPghty^ 
and cfieem ourfelves happy " that he fees 
our way, and counts all our fteps.*^ 

Td receive from the world a tribute of 
efteem, in recompence of real merit, muft 
be highly grateful to every generous 
mind: but the highcft reward we can 
receive on earth for the pra6tice of exem- 
plary virtues, is that of bemg able to look 
beyond the applauding inultitude to hrm 
who fearcheth the heart, and to entertain 
the perfuafion, that the great Being, 
who is bcft able to form a true judgment 
of characters, beholds us with approba* 
tion and complacency. 

If at any time We fail of meeting with 
that refpe£l and kinduefs from our bre- 
thren which our Condudl giv/^ us a right 
to expe£{, we may confole ourfelves un- 
der undeferved oe^cft by appealing from' 
the cenforious and ill-judging multitude 
to the almighty Patron of virtue: we 

may 
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may baaifti thofe painful feelings which 
calumny and (lander naturally create in a 
good mind, by looking forward to the 
day when God will bring to light the 
hidden things of darknefs, and make ma^ 
nifeft the £bcrets of the heart ; afluring 
ourielves that in that day of righteoui 
retribution wc iliall have praiie of God^ 

Poilefled of the teftimony of a good 
confcience, and able to fay — •^ Remem« 
ber, O Lord, how I hkve walked before 
thee in truth and with a perfect hearty** 
we may look forwards to the iinal judg^ 
meat of the w<M'ld without confufion or 
difmay* The approbation of our own 
minds, grounded on an impartial exami- 
nation of our charaAers^ we may regard 
as the anticipation of our acquittal ajq^ 
accepta4»ce iii the prefenpe of God : and 
this dLeligblful es^pedjtatioQ n^ay be abun^ 
dantly fvCBcient to fupport us under the 
troubles of life, and qjay enable us to f^ 
the time of our departure put of this life 
^raiyin^ nigh without al^rm ; and when 
P J it 
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it (hall adually arrive, to commit oufr 
fclves into the hands of our faithful and 
merciful Creator, in humble hope of ^ 
refurreftion into cverlafting life. In that 
great day, when we (hall be called from 
the dead to appear before the Judge of 
all, and to receive according to the deed$ 
done in the body, wc (hall have confi^ 
dence and not be afliamed in his prefence; 
^we (hall find, to our unfpeakable and 
cverlafting joy, that the fincerity and up- 
rightnefs of our hearts, and the innocence 
and ufefulnefs of our lives, are approve^ 
by our Almighty Sovereign % and we (hall 
finally be admitted into his heavenly pre- 
fence, to receive the end of pur faith and 
hope, and the reward bf oui^ obedjence, 
even the falvation of our (buls. 

Thus evideat is it, that the man veho, 
hath refped to all the commandments of 
God hath no realbn to be afliamed cither 
within himfelf, beforehis ffcllow-creatures, - 
or m the prefence of hts Maker. 

What, tny brethren, caft more effec- 
tually 
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ftually recommend to uS a life of finccrc 
and perlevering obedience, than the doc- 
trine which has now been eftablifhed ? 
To be able at all times to turn Our thoughts 
tipon ourfelves with fatisfaftion, and en- 
joy the refleftions of our own minds— to 
be capable of meeting the countenances 
of our fellow-creatures, whether friends 
or enemies, with modeft confidence— to 
have it ip our power, at all times, to lift 
up our eyes to our Maker with an humble 
hope of his approbation— to be under no 
painful apprehenfion from the cenfures 
of confcience, the opinion of the world, 
or the judgment of the Almighty, is 
furely -the happieft condition of human 
beings in the prefent life. Who does not 
fee that fuch a ftate of mind muft be a 
fource of fubftantial and permanent fatis* 
faftion, muft yield the nobleft fupport 
under all the diftreiling viciffitudes of this 
world, and muft fortify the mind witH 
the ftrongeft confolation in the hour of 
^eath. Be it, then, our habitual care to 
P 4 walk 
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walk before God in all his commandments 
and ordinance blamelefs, and to hold fad 
our integrity dnd not let it go, that our 
liearts may oQt reproach us as long as we 
live : for, ^' beloved, if our hearts con« 
demn us not, then hare confideQce to* 
WJir45 Qod;' 
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Againft Evil-fpeaking. 



Titus iii, 2. 
Put them in mind- — to /peak evil of no man. 

Of all the bad habits which we are 
liable to contrad, perhaps there are none 
fo hard to be cured as thoie which refped 
the tongue. The reafon is, that we are 
much Icfs apprehenfive of the criminalitjr 
of words than of a£tions. Anions, which 
require more time, and are attended with 
a greater variety of circumftances^ force 
themfelves upon our obfervation, and im* 
prefs our memories. '* But words, which 
have wings/* and fly away, flip from us 
unregarded, and the remembrance of theoi 
foon pprifhes. Hence we are apt to looli; 
upon offences of the tongue as too trivi4 
to merit any great degree of attention, 
«nd commit them, time after time, almoi^ 
without notice; fo that^ before we arc 

awwci 
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aware^ a criminal habit is formed. la 
this maoner it is that men become ha* 
bitual liars, fvvearers^ and the like, with-' 
oat being fuffictently fcnfible of the guilt 
they are hicurring, and perhaps almoft 
ivitbottt perceiving their faults. But 
tjbereis no habit refpeSing the tongue 
which fteals more imperceptibly upon 
siea than the, habit of flaoder and detrac*- 
tton. There is, therefore, great necdiity 
fox 9 frequent repetition o( thofe precepts 
which {>robibit this vice-^for ^* platting 
I0eii in milk) to fpeak evil of no maiu^ 

In the vice of eviUfpeaking we may re-^ 
laaark t^ee ftages ar<kgreesof criiimiality ; 
the higfieft and raoft CBtmiiaU iaysng 
i^kaigh to the ii>}ury or diikdvantage of 
^uiother wkich we know Ai ke fatfi ; the 
Jecmd^ leading reports agaii^ft another 
which we da not kntm ft> bf true; tbc 
/A^i/, an4 loweft, fpeaking concerning 
the faults of others what we certMfUy 
JbmtK Let v» inquire into the ^gree of 
erimicuiflity arttendin^ each of %htf€ Iciods 
'^f evil-fpeaking» 
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The man who, from his own wanton 
^nd wicked invention, lexprcfsly charges 
another with a crime or fault of which he 
knows him to be innocent, (lands forc-f 
moft in the rank of eviUJpeakersj When 
felfe accufatioi>8 are brought forward pulh 
iiclj in a court of judicature, and aflerted 
^ith the foleipnity of an oath, the crinie 
of flander, united with that of perjury, 
takes the deepeft tiniE^ure of guilt. This 
moft direct and heinous violation of the 
comraandmentr— •• Thou (halt not bear 
falfe witnefs ag^inft thy neighbour,^* is 
in all civil governments juftly treated as 
^n ofience of the firft magnitude. It im* 
plies a degree of depravity ai^d malignity 
which excites i^niverfal indignation, and 
which, indeed,' happily for mankind, is 
feldom found. In a lefs fqrmal and pub- 
lic way it is, however, no very uncom-^ 
mon thing fbr people to bring falfe accu« 
fations againft their neighbours. The 
love of truth, or the dread of the infemjr 
of a lie, is often not fufficiently ftrong to 
(ortify mea againft the temptations to 
A (lander. 
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(lander^ which arife from a natural ma* 
liguity of temper, from the occafional emo? 
tions of envy or refentmedt, from the vio- 
lence of party fpirtt, from vanity, or from 
mere wantonncfs. From fome one or 
other of thefe caufes it very frequently 
happens, that rumours to a man^s difadvan* 
tag€ are not only eagerly feized and pro^ 
pagated, but wilfully and deliberately mag- 
nified. Nay, it cannot be doubted; for n^ 
other account can poffibly be given of 
many tales of fcandal which are in daily 
circulation— that there arc not a few idle 
perfons in the world who, to^excrcife their 
ingenuity, or to gratify tljeir fpleen, often 
employ thcmfclves in fabricating flan- 
ilerous tjiles whicli arc, wholly without 
foundation. It was not without reafou 
admitted into the Mofaic law as an cx- 
prcfs precept*-—" Thou (halt not raife a 
felfe report.'* 

But there is fomcthing fo bafe and in- 
famous in ihefc direA attacks upon the 
qharadcrs of others, that thofe who ara 

* fxpd. xxiii. I. 

addidcd 
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addifted to cvil-fpeaking, for the moft 
part, advance no further than, to y}\efe€ond 
degree of the of&nce ; and, without veil* 
taring pofitively to aflert what they know 
to be falfe, content themfelves with 
Spreading reports^ or infinuating hints, 
againft their neighbours, which they da 
not know to be founded in truth. 

Some people, in indulging their pro* 
penfity to flander, have the prudence to 
confine themfelves to general and indc* 
terminate cenfures. Upon flight grounds 
of fufpicion, which they would find it no 
eafy matter to fubftantiate, they vent^jre 
Xp call a man, in general terms, a hypo* 
crite or knave, when they would not 
chufe to charge him with any direA adti 
of diflionefty* Such general refle^^bna 
may, perhaps, tolerably well anfwer the 
purpofe of their ill-nature, and will at the 
fame time fave them the trouble of bring*- 
in'g thofe proofs which might be expected 
in fupport of a more fpecific charge. With 
refpeft to the perfoa accufed, a general 
ccnfure is, perhaps, more injurious than 

a par- 
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a particular accufittion, fince it mote eafily 
itbtaitis credit^ and is with iiiorc difficult jt 

There are others, who, having fornie^ 
a had idea of the world from a few vin* 
lucky fpecimensy being naturally of a fouf 
and morofe difpo(ition> or being confcioua 
that they are themfelves governed by un<* 
worthy principles, fpeak evil of others, 
by afcribing, without any fufHcient rea- 
ibn, their good aflions to bad motives. 
They allow, indeed^ that fAis man is re* 
gular in his performance of religious 
duties, and that liberal in his contribu-^ 
tions to public charities; but at the fame 
time infinuate, that the one has fon>e 
private vices which he wiflies to conceal 
under the malk of piety, and that the 
other has fome felfifh ends to anfwer by an 
ofteatatious difplay of munificence* There 
is a malignity in thus endeavouring, by 
groundlefs infinuations, to bring down the 
l)eft charadlers to a level with the worfl", 
which renders this kind of evil-fpeaking 
fcarcely lefs criminal than lying (lander. 

Nearly 
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Nearly akin to this is the Mmmoti 
praAice of putting an unfavourable coo- 
ftruftion upott words or aftioiis which 
are of a doubtful nature^ Wherever it 
may be eafily fuppofcd that the perfoa 
whofe conduct is cenfured may not have 
been culpable, to determine at once that 
he has been fo, without giving the matter 
a fair esiamination^ is not only a breacb 
of candour, but of juftice : it is calling 
an odium upon his charafter, where, far 
aught that certainly appears, he might hex 
-entitled to acquittal, or perhaps to praifcp 
and is therefore certainly to be guilty of 
the fecond kind of evil-fpeaking. 

This charge muft alfo fall upon thofo 
who deiignedly give partial and defedtivc 
reprefentations of the conduft ofothers^ 
concealing thofe circumftances which 
would place it in a favourable light, and 
infifting wholly upon fuch particulars as 
may ferve to make it appear culpable^ 
Since it is impojflible that any cauie can 
be equitably determined without fairly 
hearing the evidence on both fides, he 

who^ 
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ivhoy in reporting a (lory in which an^ 
other's reputation is concerned^ relates 
only the evidence againfl: him» in tScQc 
flauders hini« 

Another fpecies of evil-fpeaking Is that 
of bringing a charge againft another upon 
ilender evidence and uncertain conjee? 
. ture» Every bare poilibility, or faint ap- 
)>earance of probability, is not a fufiicient 
ground of accufation. A man's fault 
ought, in common juftice, to be fully 
proved before we fuffer our/elves to think, 
much more to fpeak, ill of him. What- 
ever credit thofe people, who dete6t the 
faults of others through a long train of 
fufpiclons and conjcdtures, may gain for 
fagacity and penetration, they will cer- 
tainly have loft the right to praife on the 
fcore of candour. To liften with greedy 
^Cars to every tale of fcandal, to go up and 
down as a tale-bearer, to be induftrious in 
circulating ftories injurious to the charac- 
ters of others, without inquiring after the 
authors of the report, or examining the 
probability of its truth and the evidence 

on 



on which it. refts, always betrays a va- 
cant mind or a bad heart> So many 
proofs are daily arifing of the uncertainty 
of oomtiMtx f umour, that every otte wfio 
tvifhes to fup^ort ahy reputation either 
fcfc charily atid candour, or fbr prudence 
dnd good ffenf^^ will be cautious how he 
fake& up a reproach againd his neighbour. 
Whether art evil report be true or falfe, 
tio man can have a right to give it his 
paflport, till he h^s examined it. 

Nor ddes It ^t all ditninlfh the criniina* 
lity of dircUlating -reports, which, for 
aught that we certainly know to the con- 
trary, may be falfe, that it is done, with- 
out any direct and podtive aflertions, by 
oblique infinuations and diflant hints. 
Some bufy detradlors are, it is trud, very 
ingenious in devifing indirect methods of 
defamation.. ** How often/' fay^ an 
elegant writer*, ** is the honcfty and 

♦ Sterne. 

Vol. I. Q^ in- 
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integrity of a man difpofed of by a fmild 
or a flirug! How many good and gcncr-^ 
ous adions have been funk into oblivion 
by a diftruftfui look, or a myfterious 
whifper ! How large a portion of reputa* 
tion is fent out of the world by diftaot 
hints, nodded away, and cruelly winked 
into fufpicion I How frequently does 
an innocent charadler bleed by a report^ 
which the party, who is at the pains to 
propagate it, afFcds to mention with re- 
gret, and fcarccly to believe I Thefe in- 
venomed arrows of defamation, ihot at 
random, and often in the dark, are per- 
haps not l^fs fatal than the more dire£t 
attacks of that fword which has flain its 
thoufands and ten thoufands# In all thefe 
cafes the intention and the mifchief, and 
therefore the guilt, is the fame. 

That evil fpeaking, of the two kinds 
already infiiled upoti, is criminal, wilt 
be readily acknowledged. Every one 
who attends to the nature of the things 
or to the experience of the world, muft 

be 
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be convinced, that (lander is pernicious 
in its tSkCts both with refpeft to the ob-- 
jeAs of defamation and the flanderer 
himfelf. 

^' A good name (faith Solomon) is ra« 
ther to be chofen than great riches/* So 
numerous are the pleafures and advan-^ 
tages attending a fair character, that there 
is no treafure which a wife man would 
reiign with fo much reluctance, ex- 
cepting only his integrity. In robbing 
another jof his good name you deprive 
him of the fatisfa£tion which attends the 
confcloufnefs of enjoying the approbation 
of the wife and good ; you expofe him to 
all the inconveniences of difgrace and in- 
famy, whilft he ought to be experiencing 
the happy effed^s of a fair chara£ter. 
You weaken his influence, diminifh his 
ufefulnefs, impair his credit, and per- 
haps irreparably injure the fortunes both 
of the man himfelf and his poflerity. 
The words of the flanderer are " all de- 
0^2 vouring 
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vouring words,** his tongue is *^a fwortf 
smd ftiarp arrow.** — " Many (faith the 
fon of Sii-ach)r have i^lea by the edge- 
of the fwordv bo* not fo many as havfe 
fallen by the edgfe of the tongue. Well 
16 he that is dfcfendfcd from h, and hatb 
not pafled through the venom thereof ^ 
^W hath? not? drawn the yoke thereof,, 
nor been bound' in its bandsy for the yoke 
thereof is a yoke of iron^ and* the bands^ 
thereof are bands of brafs : the deatb 
thereof is an evil death : the grave were 
better tbai» it.*' 

And the arrows which the flanderer 
cafts upon others will, fooner or latefy 
return upon his own head. It was the- 
advice of the wife man, •* Whether it be 
to a friend or foe, talk not of other meii*8 
lives; for he hath heard and obierved, 
and when the time comcth he will (hew 
his hatred.^* There is np injury'whicbc 
men refent ^ith more indignation than* 
th^t which is offered to their good name. 
If {lander be not attended with moTQjaiak 
8 Gonfequcnces^ 
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confequences (whichy with modern no-^ 
tions of ho&oiir, wiil ibmetimes happeD)^ 
it is fine to create ifi^wHl zaA hatred ia 
the peribfi who fuffer^ the injury; at 
the fame time it cabtiot fail to ecdte Atf* 
f Iciod, and* provoke feverity inr others^ 
The evil fpeaker gives thofe ta wbott k^ 
utters hi8' flanders na farourafafte idea of 
himfelf. Were it not for the fond par- 
tiality which men have for them&lves» 
lew peribns would be fo blind as not to 
fee, that the flabderer probably ^^ fpeaks 
of them to others as he does- of others to 
them;"* Indeed men are generally' fo ap- 
prehenfivc of the common danger arifing; 
from this pra.£^ice> that they are gene* 
rally careful enough to rep«y the flari«* 
derer in his own coin. There is 
fcarcely any thing, in which oaankind 
pradife more ftridt juAice, than in ^^reit** 
deringevil for evil and rarlrng for railing/* 
It is 9 coniideration of Aill greater mo«* 
ment, but furely not fufficieotly attend* 
ed to by thofe who with great preteftfion* 
%3 to 
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to piety have. not learned to keep their 
tongues from evil-fpeaking, that a habit 
of defamation implies a malignity of dif^ 
polition wholly inconfiftent with a reli- 
gious character. '^ If any man among 
you feem to be religious and bridleth not 
his tongue, that man*s religion is vain.** 
** The mouth that flandereth flayeth the 
foul/' 

But the iniquity and folly of flander 
are too obvious to require further illuf- 
tration . I therefore proceed, in the re- 
mainder of, this difcourfe, to ofFcr a few 
remarks on the tbirj kind of evil-fpeak- 
ing, that which confifts in faying what 
we certainly know to be true concerning 
the faults of others. 

As this is a pradice in which, to own 
the truth, all men more or lefs indulge 
themfelves, it is hvtt charitable to fuppofe 
that the world is not univerfally con* 
vinced of its criminality. And thus 
much mud be acknowledged in excufc 
for the general practice, that there are 

fome 
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fome cafes in which it is expedient and 
ncceflary, and others in which it is ex- 
cufable and innocent , to fpeak of other 
mea's faults. 

It cannot be queftioned, that, however 
difreputable the charader of a public in- 
former may be, it is a duty which every 
member of focicty owes to the ftate, to 
bring a legal accufation againft fuch per- 
fons as have injured the community by 
any heinous violation of its laws. Phi-- 
lanthropy itfelf requires, that we (hould 
difcover fuch offences as cannot be con- 
cealed without great injury or hazard^ to 
the pubfic. A regard to the common 
good, or a defire of reforming an offender, 
or of rendering his offence ufeful to 
others, may juflify a man in expofing 
many afls of 'difhonefty, treachery, or 
cruelty, which cannot be brought undec; 
the cognizance of the civil magiftrate ; 
in fubjeding one who has been betrayed 
into unbecoming and culpable conduct 
to the wholefome difcipline of reproof 
0^4 and 
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and cenfure, public or private, asthe cafe 
may require ; and in boldicig up the ex- 
amples of bad chara6lersji already coioi- 
monly known to be fuch, as. a caution 
and warning to the young and? unexpe- 
rienced- It IB alfo an z€t of juiticCj^ 
^yhich ^MiQfy one owes bo himfelf, to 
bring deferved: infiiaiy upou another^ ia 
order to.ckar bis own chara£ber fromaC- 
perfion, or to obtaia ledrefs for any nsia«- 
terial injury which he n^y, hi other re^ 
ipe£b, have fuHibred* And what in thefc 
caies we may jufily and rea/bnably do in 
vigdication. of our owii: rights^ we are 
certainly likewife at liberty to db iqi the 
fervice of a friendi Even without any 
foch. particular call of juftice or friend* 
ihip^ whore offences are notorious and 
fcandalous, it would perhaps be too ri- 
gorous to require aa entire concealnaent 
of the natural and laudable-feelings of in* 
dignation and contempt/ But where 
men*s faults are not of fuch a nature as 
to require the interference of public juf- 

tice, 



jtice^ and render tfaem altogctb^ a dif- 
grace to fbciety, while they remain in. a 
great meafure unnoticed by the worlds a 
much greater degree of caution and deUr 
cacy £bould be pbicf ved in fpeaking of 
them. Where any particular end^ fiifli^ 
jcieotly important^ can be anfwered by 
mentioning any one^s feults. — ^for inftancfiy 
producing theamiendmeat of theofiender^ 
or guarding thofe whoxu he might be in 
(danger of feducing againft. the infe&ioa 
p£ his bad exampicr— to take notice of 
them for the^e pyrpofes, is not^in a cul- 
j^blc fenfe, ayil^^eaking* Bub it majf 
Jjc very juftly (^ueftioafid how far w^ 
ought to indulge ourfelvcs. in talking, of 
the faults of others on the general priutr 
ciplesv of excrdfing and improving our 
c^wn moral tafte and feeling?^ or dealing 
out a deferyed portion of puniHunent tQ 
od'onders. Let us for, a moment ej»m>ine 
ciachof thefe pleas for the common pract 
ticf^ of making the faults and indifer^tiaas 
cf, otiifr^ the fubjedt of converfetiony 

Nothing 
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Nothing certainly can be more com<« 
mendable, than the cultivation of moral 
tafte and fenfibility. As in painting, or 
any other of the fine arts, fo in morals, 
he who wiflies to be an excellent per- 
former himfelf, ihould often exercife his 
critical judgment and tafte upon the pro- 
dudions of others. But, in criticifing 
the cbara£iefs of others^ are we always 
fure that we are folely influenced by the 
laudable defire of improving our own? 
Have conceit and vanity no hand in drat*'- 
ing the comparifon between our neigh- 
bour and ourfelves ? Do we take no ill- 
. natured pleafure in exercifing fatirical 
humour and wit upon the faults or foibles 
\vhich pafs under our review ? Are our 
cenfures of others never mixed with any 
degree of exultation in the idea, that 
their fuperiority over us in rank and for- 
tune or accomplifhments, is balanced by 
the degradation of their charaftcrs ? In 
(hort, is it from the pure love of virtue 
that wc cenfure vice? Is it from a laud- 
able 
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able ambition of excelliDg in wifdom, 
that we defpifc and ridicule folly? If 
not, it may be fairly quefiioned whethcir 
our free crtticiifms upon others are, upon 
the whole, profitable to ourfelves* 

Shall this pra6lice then be continued 
cub of pure benevolence to the world? 
Will it be faid, that what preachers call 
cvil-fpeaking is aa ufeful inftrument for 
chaftifing folly and corredin^ vice; that 
the fear of what the world will fay is 
one of the moft powerful reftraints-upon 
cxcefs ; and that many irregularities are 
by this means prevented or corrected, 
which would elude every exertion of civil 
magiftrates, or religious teachers ? All 
this may perhaps, in part, be true : and 
were thofe who thus take upon them the 
charadier of cenfors, as much in carneft 
to difgourage vice as they pretend to be; 
did they treat every kind of immorality 
with the contempt which it merits, and 
at the fame time fupport their cenfurcs 
by an unblenaiflicd example in their own 
5 condudf, 
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coadn6tj (till greater benefit might be 
coLpc^ked from their e&rts ia the caufe 
of virtue. But taking the matter as it 
adtunUjr ftands; whilftt i>^ their ftric- 
tures upon others^, pdople evidently dweU 
with more pleafurc upon their faults than 
their merits^ and are more likely to irri- 
tate by the keennefs^^ iatiw, than to re- 
form by the gentleneibof reproof; wfailA; 
in cafes where no injuftice is intended, 
unncceflary and cruel fcvcrity is oftfcn 
exercifed ; and whiUl, from various cau^s» 
there remains fo much' danger, that in . 
evil-fpeaking men will* pafs over fronj 
truth to falfehood ; it would perhaps be 
more advantageous than injurious to the 
interefts of virtue, if it were adopted as 
a general rule, never to fpeak of other 
men*s faults but on ibme juft occafion, 
and for fome good reafon. This is a 
fpecics of charity which ^ye may exercife, 
V conftantly as we pleafe, without ex- 
pence. " To fpeak well of others, as far 
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as far as they deferve it, is an eafy obli- 
gation, but not to fpeak /// requires only 
©ur fiknce, wfeich cofts nothing.** 

To conclude, if you wi(h to refraia 
frona every culpable kind of evil-fpeak- 
ing, obferve the following maxims : 

When you are inclined to fpeak ill of 
any one, allow yourfclf time to rt^cGt^ 
whether you are certsun of the truth of 
what you are difpofed to fay againft him. 
This rule, ftriftly obferved, would cut off 
** nine parts in ten of all the evil-lpeaking 
that is in the world." Alk yourfclf again^ 
whether the per fon you are inclined to- 
cenfure has not, on fomre oecafion or 
€)ther, done you a kindnefs for which 
you at leaft owe him the return of filencc 
upon the fubjeft of his feilings. Con« 
fider further, whether you yourfelf are 
not liable to ccnfure for the lame fault, 
or Ibme other of eq,ual magnitude; and 
ifemember the doctrine of our Saviour, 
** He that is without liu let him caft the 

firft 
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firft ftohc." Attend propferly to your 
own chara£ters and your own duty, and 
you will find little leifure for talking of 
other men's lives. To leflfcn your temp- 
tation to evil-fpeaking, cultivate your 
tinderftandings, and by reading and re** 
flection furnifti yourfelves with agree- 
able and ufeful topics of converfation. 
Perhaps many people fpeak ill of their 
neighbours for no other reafon» than 
that they have nothing elfe to fay. Keep 
your heart with all diligence, to prevent 
the rife of thofe evil paflions, fuch as 
pride, envy, refentment, avarice, ill- na- 
ture, and idle curiofity, which commonly 
lead to evil-fpeaking, Laftly, fet a cou- 
ftant guard over your lips,* that ye may 
not fpeak unadvifedly, raftily, uncharit- 
ably. Deliberately form, and firmly ad- 
here to David's refolution, •* I faid I 
will take heed to my ways, that I fin not 
with my tongue/' 

On 
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Rom, xh« ii. 
Not Jlotbful in bujinefs. 

The whole ftru£fcure of our nature^ 
and the whole condition of our being» 
proves, that our Maker intended us not 
for a life of indolence, but of a6live exer- 
tion. All thtf organs of the body and 
all the faculties of the mind are inftru- 
merits of action, and are to be employed 
in the vigorous purfuit of happineis. It 
is only by conftant exercife that thefe 
powers can be preferved in a found and 
healthful ilate. If the body be fuffered 
to remain long ina£kive, it will loTe ita 

ftrcngth, 
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ftrength, and become a prey to difeafe ; 
at the fame time the mental faculties will 
be gradually enfeebled, and the whole 
febric of huipan.hjippiQefs b^ undermined 
by fretfulnefs and fpleen. It is, on the 
contrary, a matter of conilant experience, 
that a regular courfe of bodily exercife is 
conducive to health, exhilarates the fpi« 
rits, and contributes to the eafy and foe- 
cefsful employment of the intelledual 
powers. The frequent application of the 
ittind to ftudy eftabliflies a habit of think- 
ing, which renders it eafy and plea&nt 
to engage in any kind of fcientific or U* 
terary purfuit : whereas a mind which 
remains long unemployed lofes its delU 
cacy and vigour, and finks into languor 
and ftupidity. As the earth, if it be in«~ 
duflriouily cultivated, will produce fruits 
in rich abundance, bttt if it be fufltred to 
lie long untilled it will be overrun with 
weeds, which will be rank in proportion 
to the ricbnefs of the foil ; ib the human 

niind^ 
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mind, if cultivated with great afliduity, 
will yield a plentiful harveft of know-^ 
ledge and wifdona ; but if it be negledted^ 
it will foon be overfpread with the weeds 
of error and folly ; and thefe poifonous 
weeds will fpring up in the greateft 
abundance in thofe minds which are by 
nature capable of producing the moft ex- 
cellent fruits. To a mind thus corrupt- 
ed by indolence the words of Solomon 
may be applied : *' I went by the field 
of the flothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of underftanding, and lo, it 
was all grown oVer with thorns, and 
nettles had covered the face thereof." 
The unqueftionable truth is, that man is 
made for action ; and his faculties, like 
metallic inftruments, if they be not 
poliflied with ufing, will be confumed by 
the ruft of indolence. 

It is a proof of the goodnefs of our 
Creator, that he has connected an imme- 
diate pleafure with every natural and 

Vol, I. R moderate 
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moderate exertion of our powers. Thf» 
is fo certain, that there is no definition of 
the term enjoyment, which is more com* 
{)rehenfive and pcrfcft than that which 
defcribcs it as confiding infuch a naoderatc^ 
exercife and agitation of the n^ind asv 
without producing any fenfation of fa- 
tigue, relieves it from the knguor and 
liftleffnefs of inafiioUr It would be im- 
pollible perhaps tadevife any punUhment 
more fevere than that of perpetual foli- 
tude without employment. The mind 
which is unoccupied upon external objedls 
muft, like a flomach deftitute of food,, 
prey upon itfelf* Every one who wiflies 
to be happy muft go out of himfelf by 
keeping his mind continually bufy ia 
fome interefting labour or purfuit. Ia 
this fenfe the maxim is true, that ** na 
man liveth to himfelf.*^ 

But befides the immediate pleafure 
which attends aftion as fuch, there is a 
certain vigour and alacrity of mind, ac- 
companying 
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ctun^nying habitual iaduftry, which. 
prepares it to encounter everj difficulty 
widi cheerfulacis, and which renders 
evtry foufden li^t. Diligence infpires ft 
man with rcfolution and fortitude in th<r 
fexccution of ct^ery important purpofe; 
fend renders thofe labours ea(y and plea* 
<ant which to the (lothful man v^ould 
tppear irkfome and almoft infupportable. 
An indolent temper leads a man to mag- 
nify real difficulties into impoffibilities, 
and to diffiearten himfelf by creating a 
Ihoafand imaginary obftacles. The floth- 
ful man faith, " there is a lion in the 
way, there is a Ikm in the ftreets ;" he 
«kh«r believes, or pretends to beliere^ 
that the path of his duty is befet with 
4aiigers, and therefore ex«ufes himfelf 
from purfuing it. The confequence is, 
that he is a ftranger to that felf-comfAi- 
cency which ever attends a confcioufnefs 
of being well employed. To be able in 
the midft of labour and fatigue to rcfled, 
R a that 
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that we are fpending our time In a man- 
ner which will bear the review, that 
neither our own hearts^ nor our families, 
nor our country, nor our Maker, can re- 
proach us with having wafted our, time 
in floth, or in frivolous and unprof]taT)le 
purfuits, muft be a fource «f unfpeakable 
fatisSskdion. And fince in all labour there 
is profit, the profpe£t of reaping the fruits 
of our induftry will not fail to alleviate 
the burden of daily labour. Why does 
the hufbandman cheerfully endure the 
fatigues of the field, the failor encounter 
the dangers of the fea^ or the fcholar 
profecute his ftudies with invincible per- 
feverance, but becaufe each expefts to 
reap the refpeflive fruits of his labours, 
wealth and plenty, or knowledge and 
wifdom ? Hope continually waits upon 
induftry, and points to fome diftant re- 
ward, by which (he will at length be 
ampjy repaid. 

And the rewards of induftryare as nu-^ 

merous 
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merous as the blcffings of Divine Provi- 
dence. For fuch is the wife conftitution 
of the world in which we live, that 
nothing valuable is to be obtained with- 
out induftry. Our Maker has furrounded 
us with the fdurces and means of enjoys 
ment, and furnished us with powers for 
purfuing and attaining the objefts of our 
defires : but to afford an agreeable exer- 
cife for our Acuities, and to give us the 
pleafing confcioufnefs of being inftru* 
ments and agents in the hands of Divine 
Providence, for our own happitiefs. and 
that of our brethren, he hath wifely or- 
dained, that the adlual pofleffion of good 
(hould in a great meafure depeqd upon 
our own exertions. Hence it is that the 
blcffings which we are taught to fuppli- 
cate in pur prayers, we are alfo required 
to ufe every lawful means of obtaining. 
We mock God by our devotions if we 
alk bleflings which we take no pains to 
procure. It is a juft obfervation «f an 
R 3 ancient 
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' aricicnt writer, that " wc ought onljr to 
lexpeft profpcrity as the fruit of in<hiftrf 
mid prudence; if we j^baxxion burfislves 
to (loth, we fupplicate the Deky in vain, 
for he is angry with us.'* For this rea- 
^, too, it 18 6ttr duty to be thankful t^ 
God for thofe enjoyments which ape im-^ 
mediately the fruits of our own induftrj: 
his good providence hath eftabhihed fuch 
a conaexion between labour and profit, 
that it is d matter of comnaon sHid aknoA 
vniverfal experience, ^bat llicceis^ is the 
f eward of iiiduftry. It may be admitted 
. as a general maxim, Ktabte only to a few 
exceptions^ for which it would not be dif'- 
' iibult in each particular cafe to aflign the 
Mafon, that ** the foul of the fluggard dc« 
iiretb and hath nothing, but the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich.^ 

This rule may be applied with equal 
propriety to every objeft of human pur- 
Ibit. 

Plentiful fupplies of the natural pro- ' 

duce 



liuce of the ground, though the gift of 
him who vifiteth the earth and wat^etk 
it, whofe dk>uds drop fatnefs, and who 
crowneth the year with his goodnefa, are 
alfo the rewards of huo^an induftry. ^^ He 
that tiUeth bis land (hall be fatisfied witk 
breads but the (luggard (hall beg in bar* 
ireft. and have nothing: tlie idle (hall 
fufier hunger/^ 

Riches, which are fought with fo mvfib 
avidity by mankind in general, as the 
(oeaas of relieving them frooi the burden, 
of labour, and of gratifying all their de« 
fires, can be honeftly acquired in bo ottier 
method than a diligent applicatioa tn 
bufinefs: and hoaeft induftry is fo far 
crowned with the bleffings of heaven^ 
that it fddom fails of acquiring that com-^ 
petency which with a contented mind is 
true riches. Although it be undoubtedly 
true, tbs^t it is the Lord who giveth power 
to get wealth, it is not lefs true, that *^ be 
who gathereth by labour ihall inq^eafe/* 

S^gQ, thou a nian diligent iu bufinefs,** 
R 4 < iaith 
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faith Solomon, " he fliall ftand before 
kings; he £hall not ftand before mean 
men." On the other hand, it is a certain 
truth, confirmed by innumerable fafts, 
that flothfuhiefs is the parent of poverty* 
*' Go to the ant, thou fluggard : confider 
her ways, and be wife;*' which having 
no guide, overfeer, or ruler, providcth 
her meat in the fummer, and gathereth 
her food in the harveft. " How long wilt 
thou fleep, O fluggard ? when wilt thou 
arife out of thy fleep ? Yet a little fleep, 
a little flumber, a little folding of the 
hands to fleep : fo fliall thy poverty come 
as one that travelleth, and thy want as an 
armed man/*'—" Drowflnefs fliall clothe 
a man with rags.** The wife man adds — 
** He that is flothful in his work is bro- 
ther to him that is a great wafter :** that 
is, want of iuduftry in bufinefs will no 
lefs expofe a man to poverty than prodi- 
gality itfelf. 

Is the ruling objed of your defire and 
ambition reputation or fame, this too 

muft 
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muft be the fruit of induftry. It is only 
by a diligent cultivation of the powers of 
reafbn, imagination, and memory, that 
thofe accomplifiiments can be acquired 
which are the foundation of literary 
fame. It is only by profecuting impor- 
tant and ufeful deligns with ailiduity and 
- perfeverance, that a man can diftinguifii 
himfelf among his fellow-citizens as a 
ufeful member of fociety. The maa 
who engages in any laudable enterprize 
with ardour, and purfues his end with 
cool and fteady refolutibn, will feldom 
fail of obtaining that applaufe which al- 
ways attends fuccefs. Induftry is the 
fure road to advancement ; for it qualifies 
a man for whatever he undertakes, and 
creates a general partiality in Jiis fiivour. 
No induftrious man, however mean his 
ftation in life may be, provided his con- 
duct be in other refpeds free from vice, 
can be contemptible. Negled and con- 
tempt are, indeed, the certain portion of 
the flothful man. Having neither the 

fpirit 
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fpirit to undertake, nor the re(b]ution to 
execute, any laudable defign, he lives in 
dbfcurity and oblivion ; and when he dies 
he is forgotten as if he had never been. 
•* He that fleepeth in harveft is a foil 
that caufeth (hame/' But the man who 
^* eateth not the bread of idlenefs," dif? 
covers a generous fpirit which difdains to- 
fubiift, like the drone, upon the provilion 
which has been gathered by the labour of 
others, and is ambitious of contributing 
\i\s part towards the general flock ; he 
therefore cannot fail of obtaining the 
efteem and applaufe of thofe who partake 
of the fruits of his labours. 

Does any one dire£l his ambition to-^ 
wards thofe intelle£tual and moral attain- 
ments which conftitute the wealth of the 
tniad, knbwledge, wifdom, and virtue ? 
Induftry is no lefs neceflary in this cafe 
than in the former. Scientific know- 
ledge of every kind muft be acquired by 
attentive obfervation and patient thinking* 
To difcover the truth through all the 

mills 
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tnift» of error in which it is involved ; to 
difentangle the intricate web of fophiftry ; 
to rife fuperior to the enflaving influence 
of authority; to weigh. opinions in the 
even balance of reafon ; to obferve the de- 
pendence of truths upon each other, and 
after a diligent comparifon of difcordant 
tenets^ to frame a clear and conne6led 
fyflem of principles; to try all things, 
and at lad hold fail that which is true, is 
an undertaking of great labour and diffi- 
culty. To take up opinions upon the 
credit of others, indolently to repofe our 
judgment upon their authority, is cafy 
enough ; but to judge for ourfelves re- 
quires clofe attention and unwearied ap- 
plication. A man may, without much 
difficulty, acquired power of talking flu- 
ently and deciding peremptorily ; but he 
will not find it fo eafy a talk to reafon ac- 
curately and impartially. Real know^ 
ledge is a rich treafure which idlenefs is 
UoaUe to purchafe. A flothfu) man may 
be CQteeiCed, but be ca» never be truly 

wife. 
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wife* " A fluggard," faith the author 
of the book of Proverbs, ^* is wifcr in his 
own conceit than feven men that can 
render a feafon.*' 

Pradical wifdom, or the knowledge of 
the eflential principles and fundamental 
laws of religion and virtue, is an attain- 
ment attended with lefs difficulty; but 
even this cannot be gained without a dili- 
gent fludy of the human heart, a careful 
obfervation of human life, and a ferious 
attention to the doftrine of the holy Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make men wife 
unto falvation. It is in the perlbn of 
wifdom that Solomon fays — ** Bleffcd is 
the man that heareth me watching daily 
at my gates, waiting at the pofts of my 
doors : for whofo findeth me findeth life, 
and^fhall obtain favour of the Lord.** 

The application of the maxims and 
precepts of wifdom in the condudt of life, 
or the praftice of virtue, alfo requires con- 
flant attention and unwearied diligence. 
How much neccflity thdre is for induftry 

in 
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ill this tnoft irnportant affair^ will be evi- 
dent to every one who attends to the va- 
riety and extent of human duty, and to 
the numerous obflacles which Ke in the 
path of obedience. To root out perni- 
cious prejudices; to corre£t vicious ha- 
bits ; to curb irregular appetites ; to refifl 
powerful temptations ; to difcharge with 
fidelity our various obligations to God and 
man ; to perform religious duties with 
uninterrupted attention , and with a fe- 
rious and hearty aflent to every verbal 
expreflion of devotion; to maintain an 
babitpal regard to the providence and au* 
thority of God through twtry icene of 
life; to preferve an inflexible regard to 
integrity and honefty, in oppofition to all 
the enticements of avarice and ambition ; 
in a wordy to be fleadily and uniformly 
virtuous in the midft of evil examples; 
to do all this, muft require conftant at- 
tention, vigilant circumfpeflion, and per- 
fevering induflry. And yet all this is 
abfolutcly ncceflary, if we wifh to ac- 

complifli 
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complifli that great point which ought to 
be the ultimate end of all our wifhes and 
pttrfuits^ the attainment of eternal hap- 
pinefs. ^^ Everlafting life is indeed the 
gift cf God through Jcfus Chrift our 
Lord;'* but it is alfo the appointed re- 
ward of a patient continuance in well- 
doing ; and thej who wUh to obtaun thia 
glorious prize, muft *^ run with patience 
the race fet bdbre them/* 

It muft be added here, that not only is 
induftry neceflary to the attainment of 
Tirtue, as well as of every other valuable 
accompliOiment and poflcffion, but it is 
in its own nature, even when employed 
in the ordinary occupations and purfuitS 
of life, an important guard to virtue, and 
a good fccurity againft temptation. Whilft 
the mind is ferioufly intent upon impor*- 
tant bufinefs it is already too much oc- 
cupied to leave room for the intrufion of 
evil thoughts and dcfigns. The indolent 
man, on the contrary, lies open to every 
affault of temptation, and is prepared to 

liften 
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liAcn to any propofal which may relieve 
him from the burden of reflexion, and 
roufe his torpid faculties into aAion. A 
ftate of inadivity is (o unnatural to man^ 
that to free themfelves from it men will 
condefcend to commit any folly, and al-^ 
moft any vice. It was when David was 
loitering at home, inftead of attending 
his army in perfon, as he had been ac- 
cuftomed to do, that he fell into that de-' 
ftru<ftive fnare which involved him in 
complicated guilt, laid the foundation of 
bitter remorfe, and fixed a blot upon his 
charaA^r and memory which will never 
be effaced. It is recorded in fcripture, 
that ift that city which was fo abandoned 
to wickednefs that God fent fire from 
heaven to deftroy it, one of its prevailing 
charafters was idlcnefs. ** Behold, this 
was the iniquity of Sodom, pride, fulnefs 
of bread, and abundance of idlenefs was 
in her.*' It is a memorable fafl: in the 
hiflory of ancient Rome, which illuflrates 
and confirms our prefent obfervation, that 
5 when 
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when that ardent fpirit of liberty which 
had kept the people in a Aate of perpetual 
agitation during the period of the repub« 
liC) was.fupprefTedy and a dead calm was 
fpread over the city by the tyranny of 
imperial government; and when their 
extend ve conquefts furnifhed ample fup« 
plies of luxury, without the helf) of la-* 
bour or commerce; they funk down into 
a degree of contemptible effeminacy and 
grofs depravity not to be paralleled in any 
other period of the hiftory of Europe* 
From thefe and other similar fafts it may 
be concluded with certainty, that habitual 
indolence produces diffolutenefs of man- 
ners. One fault into which perfons of 
an indolent temper are in danger of fall- 
ing may deferve to be particularly men- 
tioned; I mean that with which the 
apoftle Paul charged fome of his brethren 
in Theflalonica — ** They learn to be idle, 
wandering about from houfe to^houfe; 
and not only idle, but tatlers alfo, and 
bufy bodies, fpeaking things which they 
7 ought 
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ought not.'* It is a common thing for 
thofc who negle£l their own affairs, to 
fill up the hQavy hours of their indolent 
exigence with prying into the affairs o£ 
others; extorting and communicating ie« 
crets ; impertinently meddling with bufi* 
nefs which does not concern them ; cir- 
culating, and perhaps inventing, idle and 
ilanderous tales, which can ferve no other 
pofiible end than to injure refpedablecha* 
rafters, and difturb the peace of happy 
families:— a charader fb contemptible^ 
as well as miichievoiis, that a wife man 
will occupy his leifure with any innocent 
employment or amufement, rather than 
fubje£l himfelf by indolence to the tempta- 
tioa of becoming a bufy^body. 

I will only add one farther confideration 
to recommend a life of virtuous induftry, 
which is, that it is an inexhauftihle fburce 
of pleafing reflexions, both whilft it is 
pailing aftd when it is clofed. In the 
fmall intervals of reft from the more ar«> 
duous and important bufinefs of life, the 

Vol. I. S induflrious 
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induftrious man will partake of its com** 
forts and amufements with a pleafure of 
which the indolent can form no concep- 
tion. A confcioufnefs that he is endea- 
vouring to difcharge with all diligence the 
duties of life, will render his refrefhments 
grateful, his recreations enlivening, and 
his repofe pleafant. Even " the fleep of 
the labouring man is fweet.'* Not a 
lingle evening arrives which brings with 
it the gloomy reflexion, " I have loft a 
day :'* and when the days of his labour 
are all ended, the man who has paft his 
life in honcft induftry finds that he has 
been ftoring up in his memory and con- 
fcience a rich and inexhauftible fund of 
confolation. He can review with com- 
placency the profperity of his circum- 
ilances, the happy ftate of his family, the 
intelle£tual furniture of his mind, and the 
virtues of his charad):er, as monuments of 
his induftry. In this fenfe it is true,. that 
the fubftance of a diligent man is pre- 
cious. What he has acquired by the 

labour 
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labour of his hands he highly prizes, and 
«ijoys with delight ; and when he is 
called by the providence of God to refign 
to his heirs the fruits of his earthly la- 
bours, if he has at the fame tinae given 
-all diligence, by the pradice of virtue, to 
lay up treafures in heaven, he can look 
forwards to an incorruptible inheritance 
beyond the grave, well perfuaded that 
** to him that foweth righteoufnefs there 
(hall be a fure reward.*' In this impor- 
tant fenfe the maxim is true — ** Caft thy 
bread upon the waters, and thou fhalt find 
it again after many days.'* 

The praftical ufe which we fhould 
make of this difcburfe is, to learn to look 
upon the labours of life, not as a burden, 
but a pleafure ; and to perform our refpec- 
tive taiks, whether of fecular bufinefs, in- 
teile£lual improvement, moral aftion, or 
religious duty, with diligence and ala- 
crity. Since we are fixed in our refpec- 
tive ftations by the great Lord of nature, 
aod have our proper bufinefs allotted us, 
S 2 for 
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for our own benefit and that of our bre- 
thren ; whatfoever our hands find to do, 
let us do it with all our might ; faying, 
after- the example of Chrift — ** I muft 
work the work of him that fent me 
whilft it is day ; for the night cometh* 
wherein no man can work/* 
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Caution in forming, and Conftancy 
in preferving, Friendfhips re^ 
commended. 



Proverbs xxviu lo. 

TAine own friend^ and thy father's friend^ 
Jorfake noh 

There is not a more pleafing topic of 
declamation, or a topic which hath more 
frequently employed the pens of philofo- 
phers and mor^ifts, than friendfhip. We 
often read of its mighty power to enliven 
and cheer the heart of man, to heighten 
his pleafures and alleviate his forrows, and 
to make his days, whether they be fair or 
foul, pafs fmoothly and pleafantly along. 

How far the aftual experience of man- 
kind agrees with the pidlures which have 
S 3 been 
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been drawn by poets and philofophers la 
their clofets, it may perhaps be difficult 
to determine. There are doubtlefs fo-^ 
cial, benevolent, and tender feelings, ia 
the human heart'; there is, doubtlefs, ia 
nature fuch a thing as friendfhip : and, 
poffibly, thofewho are pofleffed of aa 
uncommon (hare of n?itural fenfibility^ 
cultivated and ftrengthened by a liberal 
and refined education, and who have had 
the happinefs to form connexions witb 
perfbns whofe fentiments and taftes are 
fimilar to their own, may fee reafbn to^ 
think that the union of hearts which 
fubfifts between intimate friends is pro- 
ductive of pleafiires little inferior to any 
thing which the poet's pen can defcribe^ 
or his fancy conceive. Poffibly, with 
fuch perfons, friend ftiip is fo dear and fa- 
cred a name,, that^ at the bare mention of • 
it, ** their hearts burn within them.** 

But when young perfons enter into life 
^ith toe exalted notions of friendfhip and 
benevolence, and too high expeftations 

fronx 
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from mankindi (which their own warm 
and generous difpofitions, and the ufual 
ftrain of the books they read, concur to 
give them) it frequently happens, that, 
after a few difappointments, they find 
themfelves obliged, to lower their opi- 
nion of human life, and begin to think 
that they have hitherto only amufed 
themfelves with romantic dreams,, and 
that pure, dilinterefted, immutable friend- 
ihip, is little better than an agreeable fic- 
tion, the creature of a gay and youthful 
fancy : and it is well if the mortification 
and pain which attend this difcovery do 
not four their tempers, make them dif« 
.fatisfied with the world, and indifpofe 
them for enjoying even the real pleafures 
of focial life. 

It is not, however, folely to be afcribed 
to the imperfedion of human nature, or 
to the flattering ideas which we are apt 
at firfl to entertain concerning the world, 
that we meet with fuch frequent difap- 
pointments, and fo feldom enjoy, in any 
S 4 degree 
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degree of perf«£bon, the [deaftires of 
fricncMhip. There are other caufes that 
concur to produce this efied which lie 
much more within our own power, aikl . 
to which^ for the fake of our own peace, 
we fliould pay particular attention. One 
of the principal of thefe is, that we are 
not fufficiently fenfible of the value of an 
old and approved friend, and are too apt, 
on flight grounds, to rejcft and forfakc 
him, and to receive others into our hearts 
before we can have had fufficient proof 
that they are worthy of fuch confidence. 

What is prcfent with us, and we call 
our own, we are too apt to defpife and 
undervalue. What is at a diftance, and 
not yet at our command, we ufually prize 
at too high a rate. PofTedion diminifhes, 
expedlation and defirc magnify, the worth' 
of every objedl which comes under our 
notice. Thus it is with regard to friend- 
fhip^ The friends we have already gain- 
ed, whofe fidelity we have tried, and 
whofe afFeftion we have experienced, we 

arc 
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are too apt to difregard and treat with in- 
difference, at the very time vrhen wo 
ought to receive them to our bofoms with 
the moft cordial affedion — when their 
fincerity has been fufficiently txtitA^ and 
fully approved. When the charm of 
novelty is over, it requires no common 
ihare of good fenfe, and fleadinefs of tern* 
per, to preferve that uniform and invio* 
lable attachment, without which friend- 
fhip is but a name. The firft ardours of 
afFedion are generally too violent to con- 
tinue ; and it is often feen that they gra* 
dually fubfide into indifference, and are 
even changed into contempt and hatred. 
Thcfe difagreeable revolutions in friend* 
ihips frequently happen amongft young 
perfons, between whom we rarely find 
that calm and fleady attachment which is 
founded in judgment and eftabli(hed by 
experience. Various reafons may be 
afligned to account for this faft. 

There is in moft young perfons a cer- 
tain reAleflfnefs and unfteadinefs of temper, 

which 
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which prevents them from dwelling long 
upon any one particular objeft, and in- 
clines them to wander from flower to 
flower in fearch of new fweets. Such is 
their love of novelty and variety, that, 
for the fake of the pleafure of forming a 
ne\v acquaintance, they will too often 
treat an old one with negled, and caft 
him afide as an old garment which is no 
longer fit for ufe ; as if they thought that 
their friend(hips, like their clothes, muft 
of courfe decay with time, or were made 
of fuch frail materials that they muft at 
laft be worn out. Nay, we fometimes 
fee them difcovering the fame humour 
>and caprice with refpeft to their attach- 
ments as they do with refped to drefs, 
and changing both for»no better reafon 
than that they are tired of them, and wifli 
for fomething new. 

Another caufe of the inconftancy of 
youthful friendfliips is, that young per- 
fons, having formed exalted ideas of fricnd- 
(hip, entertained a good opinion of man- 

kind. 
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kind, and had but little experience of 
their weaknefs and inconftancy, are ready 
to expeft, in thofe they make choice of 
as their intimate aifociates, every thing 
that is amiable and excellent, without any 
difagreeable alloy. The confequence of 
which is, that when, upon a thorough 
acquaintance and frequent intercourfe, 
they difcover certain foibles which they 
did not exped, they are apt to imagine 
that they have been deceived in their 
choice, and to rejcft a friend as unworthy 
of their efteem and confidence, for no 
other reafon but becaufe he is not — what 
a little knowledge of the world will iboti 
convince him that no man is — ^a perfed 
charafter. A fmall degree of vehemence of 
tamper — a flight inftance of imprudence 
or inattention— one raflx word or adion 
which arofe from no corrupt principle — 
(hall be confidered as a fufficient reafon . 
for rejeding, with indignation and con- 
tempt, a judicious, faithful, and afTec^- 
tionate friend. Whereas obfervation and 
5 experience 
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experience would have taught them, that 
fuch a friend is a treafure too fcarce and 
too valuable to be thrown away upon 
every flight pretence; and that he who* 
wilhes to have a friend, mud: learn to 
•* bear a friend*s infirmities/* 

It may be aligned as another reafba 
why young perfons are apt to be fickle in 
their friendfhips, that as their minds gra-* 
dually open^ and they increafe in know- 
ledge and experience, their opinions, tafte, 
and manners, are continually liable to va<p 
rtation. A youthful mind is like a tender 
plant, which may be bent in one direc* 
tton or in another, and is capable of re«* 
ceiving dif{ereat forms at pleafure, before 
it is growil to its full maturity. It is 
not till we are pretty far advanced in life 
that our views of things, and our habit's 
of a£tion, are fixed and determined* Be- 
fore this is done, we generally pafs through 
feveral revolutions in our opinions, our 
difpofitions, and our characters. It is not 
therefore at all furprifing, that a young 
7 perfon. 
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perfon, when he firft enters into fecial at- 
tachments, (hould think that man pof^ 
feifed of all the qualities which he wilhes 
to find in a friend, whom afterwards he 
may not be able, merely through a change 
in his own ideas and fentiments, and not 
through any fault in his friend, to treat 
with the fame freedom and affection as 
formerly. Some cafes of this kind may 
occur, in which an intimacy (hall gra* 
dually die away without any material 
fault, and without any diredl defign, vx 
either party. There are, however, other 
cafes, in which valuable friendfliips are 
given up, and a mutual alienation takes 
place, in confequencc of a change of opi- 
nion on fubje£ts in which friendfliip has 
no immediate concern, and not unfre- 
quently in confequence of an accidental 
change in fituation or fortune. But oa 
thefe, or any other flight grounds, to 
diflblve the facred band of friendfliip, is 
not only to betray a culpable ficklenefs of 
temper, but to be lavifli of treafures which 
cannot be eafily regained. 

Numerous 
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Numerous are the advantages which 
may be derived from friendfliip. A true 
friend will inftruft and advife you in cir- 
cumftances of difficulty; he will enliven 
your focial hours with free and cheerful 
converfation ; he will minifter confola- 
tion to your hearts in the tim'e of diftrefs ; 
and he will always be ready to lend you 
affiftance to the utmoft of his power. 
Various and important are the qualifica- 
tions which are neceffary to form the 
charailer of a faithful and ufeful friend : — 
a generous and liberal turn of mind, a 
tender and afFeftionate heart, a good un- 
derftanding, prudence and difcretion, and 
above all, a foul fuperior to mean and 
fordid views, ' and capable of interefting 
itfelf warmly in the happinefs of another. 
Seldom can we expeft to find all thefe 
qualifications united in one perfon. If, 
therefore, we have met with a friend who 
poffelTcs them in any confiderable degree, 
we (hould rejoice in our good fortune, 
and prize him as the " immediate jewel 

of 
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of our foul." It is the advice of the (on 
of Sirach — ** Change not a friend for any 
good, neither a faithful friend for the gold 
ofOphir." 

And yet, notwithftanding the ineftima- 
ble value of a true friend^ notwithftanding 
every one acknowledges that fuch a friend 
is rarely to be found, how often do we jfee 
young perfons neglecting thofe who after 
trial bid faireft to deferve^this charader, 
and receiving to their bofoms every new* 
candidate for their affeftions who falls ia 
their way ? If a young perfon be poffefled 
of a tolerable (hare of underftanding, and 
a polite and engaging addrefs, and ef- 
pecially if he have any pretenfions to wit 
and humour, and difcover that difpoiition 
towards expence which is generally con« 
iidered as a mark of an open and generous 
fpirit \ without hefitation or feferve, they 
court bis friendfhip, lay open before him 
the fecrets of their hearts, pay an implicit 
deference to his opinions, and fuffer him 
to mould their difpofitions and characters 

at 
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at his pleafure: when probably a little 
prudent precaution and delay might have 
convinced them, that notwithftanding all 
his fhining attractions, and all his real ac- 
complifliments, he is an enfnaring and 
dangerous companion, inftead of being an 
agreeable and faithful friend. 

I dwell the longer and with the greater 
carneftuefs upon this fubje£l, becaufe it is 
by this precipitate and unthinking man* 
ner of forming friendfliips that fo many 
young perfons arc led into prafliccs which 
they in their hearts difapprove, and ac« 
quire habits of irregularity and vice before 
they are aware. I would not encourage 
a fufpicious temper. I wiih every one to 
think as well of mankind as the real date 
of things will permit : but, after all, it is 
a matter of great importance, that young 
perfons (hould be convinced, if poiiible, 
by other means than their own expe- 
rience, that it is not every rtiari who is 
capable of being a true friend— that under 
the appearance of much good-nature, ci- 
vility. 
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,Vility, and politcnefs, may lie concealed a 
bad heart— ^and that " all is not gold which 
glitters/* 

The eftablifliment of friendftiips— I 
fpeak more particularly to young per- 
fons — ^you ought to confider as a very fe- 
rious buiinefs. . A judicious, affeftionate, 
and faithful friend, may prove the greatcft 
blcffiiig'of life; but a treacherous, a vi- 
cious, or even an imprudent friend, may 
be the means of your utter ruin. 

It is only from long obfervation of the 
abilities, difpofitions, and charadler of a 
man, and from repeated trials of his in- 
tegrity and generofity in fmaller inftanccs, 
that you can judge whether he is quali- 
fied to be a friend : and it is at leaft as 
probable, that you will fufFer inconve* 
ntence, as that you will r«p advantage^ 
from every attachment which is formed 
without mature deliberation^ and a tho- 
rough knowledge of the man whom you 
adnnit to your bofom. A ftranger may 
be able to entertain or improve you by his 

Vol. I. T con- 
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eonverfatioQ ; be may agree with you m 
epinioii and fentiment ; he may (hew yoa 
much civility ; he may do you real fer- 
vice; and yet, after all, there may be 
fbmething in his temper or chara<3;er 
which would make it highly imprudent 
in you to choofe him for your frieni 
Whilft you only confider him as a gene- 
jkal acquaintance^ occafionally ^^pciate 
With hhn, and interchange the commqa 
effices of politenefs and civility, you have 
no right to fuppoie that there are any fnch 
iefedls in his chara<fter ; but, before you 
take him to your heart, you ought to be^ 
x^ry certain that there ar^e not. ** If thour 
wouldeft get a friend, prove him firft>. 
and be not hafty to credit hiou For feme 
man is a friend for his own occadcn, and 
yviU not abidi^ ia the day of thy troublie ;^ 
and there is a friend, who bei^ig turned 
to enmity and reproach, will difcover thy 
jreproach.'^ Again — " Some friend isja 
companion at the table, and will not; coft- 
tiaue ia the day of thy affli<aion. Jn tjby 

profpcrity 
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profperity he will be as thyfelf, and will' 
be bold over thy fervants ; but if thou be 
brought I0W9 he will be againfl: thee, and 
will hide himfelf from thy face." 

The fum of what hath been faid is^ 
that you ihould be cautious and delibecate 
in forming, and fteady and determined ia 
prefer ving friendfhips. You^ ihould not 
wifli to contract an intimacy with every 
one who upon a (light acquaintance ap- 
pears to be agreeable, or confider every 
man as worthy of a place in your hearts, 
who is capable of entertaining or improv- 
ing you by his converfation, or ^* who is 
wont to fet the table in a roar ;" for the 
mod learned men, or the greateft wits, 
are not always the heft friends. 

You fhould m^ke choice of fuch fca: 
your intimate companions a? appear, 
jupon careful examination, to be poflefled 
of a good underftanding and ufeful know- 
ledge withoqt pedantry ; to be prudent 
without artifice; and to be kind and go- 
Aerous from the natural goodnels of their 
T 2 hearts. 
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hearts, without pride or afFe£lation : atiid 
batrng found fach friends, you (houM 
bind them to your hearts with *• cords 
of love,** aiKf f«^cr nothing but death » 
diflbive the union which reafou, pru- 
deocet benevolence, and virtue, have 
formed* " Forfake not an old friend, for 
the new is not comparable to him : a new 
friend is like new wine, when it is old 
thou (halt drink it with pleafure.*' — 
•• Thine own friend, and thy father's 
friend, forfake not/' 

At the fame time, however, that you 
are affiduous to fecure and to perpetuate 
the bleflings of fricndfhip, be careful tcJ 
deferve them. Never forget, that " he 
that hath a frieiKl, muft (hew himielf < 
friendly." Between nrinds, as well as 
between bodies, attraction can fub(i(l nb 
longer than it is reciprocal; and mutual 
kindnefs can only be cherKhed by mutual 
endeavours to ferve and oblige. If you 
arc frequently receiving ftom your friend 
tokens of attachment and affedlion, watch 

for 
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for opportunities of making equivalent 
returns; or if inequality of condition 
ihould on your part render this imprac- 
ticable, be the more careful to feiase eveiy 
occafion of expreffing, in ways not incon- 
fiftcnt with the deUcacy of friendship, 
your fcnfc of obligation. Above all, ftudy 
to render yourfelf worthy of the friend- 
fliip ^you value, by cherifliing ^ thofe 
aniiahle qualities, and pradifing all thofe 
fiibftantial virtues, whidi unite to form 
the charaaer of a troe friend. More par- 
ticuJarly cultivate the kind and generous 
afFeAions - Fnendihip is the recip«,ca. 

Ta T""' '"^ *^" ^^^ *»«» none Y 
to beftow. ha§ uo right to expeft auv in 

return.". Jo hopeto gain a friend with- 
out this, IS as if the merchant ftould ex- 
f eja to purchafe a jewel of the higheft 
value without being able or willing to pay 
the price for it. On the contrary, fcio/ 

nefswdi always be found to produce 

Jcmdnefs ; and no man will- fail to be rich 

»n the returns of love, who is careful to 

*■ 3 purchafe 
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purchafe it with the payment of love. 
Exercife an habitual command over yoiir- 
felvcS, to check thole fudden gufts of ill- 
humour or paffion which the cafual inter- 
ference of opinions, inclinations, or inte- 
refts, may tend to excite. The maxim 
is wfcU-fbimded, that friendlhip is not to 
bb formed with ar\ aligry man. Be ever 
ready to allow to your friend that indul*- 
gence which you claim for yourfelf ; and 
rather by geotltoefs and forbearance in* 
vite ge^/erofity, than by a fude and un<^ 
yielding dflertion of your right awaketi 
(he latent fpirit of difcord* Be upon your 
guard againft every propenlity towards 
feevijhnefs and fretfulnefs. Nothing is 
more difTonant to the tones of love than 
the harfh murqiurs of diicootent. Friend- 
ihip loves to breathe a free and pleafant 
air» and to bafk in the fun(hine of cheer- 
fulnefs : amidfl: the fogs and damps of 
fretfulnefs, it fickens and dies. Even in 
forrow, if you wifli to fecure the con- 
folations of friendfhip^ you muft refrain 

from 
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from peevifli and ill-humoured com- 
plaints. Friendfhip rouft provide itfelf 
againfL the dorm as well as the calm ; 
and he who wiflics to preferve a friend to 
the laft hour of his life, muft endeavour 
Co carry a mild, placid, and affectionate 
temper, through all the viciflitudes of the 
world. Cljerifli that generofity of fpirit 
which will ensible you eafily and cheer- 
fully to part with the gifts of fortune at 
the call of fnend(hip« Live in the con« 
Aatit hatHt of partictpating and communi- 
cating with ail around you, and with 
thafe mod who are mod deiervitig of 
your afie£kion« Finally, let your friend- 
ships be cemented and perpetuated by 
virtue. A friendly heart is the united 
fefult of all the virtues; and it is exactly 
in the proportion in which virtuous dif- 
pofitions and manners are cultivated, that 
^ we axe prepared to difcharge the duties 
and enjoy the pleafures of friendfhip in 
this life^ and to participate in the focial 
felicities of the life to come, 

T 4 Prayer 
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Provebbs XXX. 8. 
Feedfne with food cofivenient for meS 

It is one of the tnoft important Icf* 
ions which true wifdom and which reli* 
gios te^cheth, that we (hould apply our 
principal attention to the culture of our 
minds, and the acquifition of thofe pof* 
fe (lions which are of a moral and fpiritual 
nature. If we defire to be happy either 
in this world, or that which is to come, 
it (hould be our chief care, not to increafe 
in riches, and rife in power, but to im- * 
prove ourfelves in the habits of piety, 
benevolence, humility, contentment and 

fortitude, 
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fortitude, and in every other virtue. 

This will give us the true enjoyment of 

life, under all the viciilitudes of fortune; 

this will qualify us for our entrance into 

a future Aate^ and enable us to be happy 

jn a world where tho% objedls, which^ at 

prefent io much engage our attention^ 

will be no longer within our reach. It 

mu(l, however, be granted^ that whtUi: 

we are in this world, it is natural that 

we ihould pay ibme degree of regard to 

^s i^iterefls, nay, that it is impoffible for 

us wholly to iicgleft them* Nature will 

always prompt us to deiire andfrurfue 

thofe things which arc neceflarji^ for the 

fupport of life,* and even thofe things 

whiob are requifite and ufeful to render 

our prefent exigence eafy and comfort* 

jible: whilft life itfelf is an otjed of de^ 

fire, we muft feek thofe thiqgs which 

will contribute to its prefervatioo and 

happinefs* An,d it can never be unreafbn« 

fible to give thefe objects a confiderable 

8 fliar? 
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fliare of attention in the courfe of our 
lives, and eveti to allow them a place in 
otwf devottort. Accordingly we find, that 
wir Saviour himfelf, though he conftant^ 
ly inculcated the greateft moderation 
and felf-dcnial upon his difciples, neveH- , 
theleft permitted them to follow the dicf 
latei of nature, in deflring and praying 
for thofe things which are neceffary fol: 
the fupport and comfort of life. In that 
form of prayer which he taught them', 
he thought it not impiPoper to infert a p«^ 
tition which relates entireljr to the things 
of tHs world, *• give us this day cur 
idaily bi«ad/^ The prayer of Agur iti 
the text, ** Feed me with food conve- 
nient for me," is, then, a petition which 
Triay reafditably find a place in our idefvo- 
tionS. To explain its true meaning and 
unfold thefentiments which it exprefle^, 
will be the bufinefs of this difcourfe. 
. In the fir'ft place, when we pray to 
the Almighty, that he would feed us 

with 
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with food conveniiflt for us, we exprefs 
a humble fenfe of our dependetice upon 
God, for all the neceffary fupports and 
convcnicncies of life. We acknowledge 
that we muft be indebted to a higher 
power than our own, for the bread which 
we eat, and the raiment with Which wc 
are clothed, and for every thing whichwc 
c^njoy. We declare our humble convic- 
tion of the infufficiency of all our moft 
prudent and induftrious efforts to furnim 
ourfclves with thefe things, without the 
Divine concurrence and bleffing. We 
exprefs our firm perfuafion that, ** except 
the Lord build the houfe, they labour m 
vain that build it,*' and that whatever 
fecondary means our inftruments may 
contribute to our fupport and tiappinefs, 
we ought to look beyond thefe to thd 
Great Firft Caufe and Director of all, 
and afcribe every good thing we enjoy to 
his wife and merciful providence*. And 
what fentimcat, my brethren, can be 

more 
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more rational or becoming than this? 
The frame of human nature, and every 
obje£t in the world around us, affords us 
the moft convincing proofs of Almighty 
power, of wife defign, and of perfeS: 
benevolence. 

Now, from this fundamental and evi- 
dent truth, it immediately follows, that 
all creatures depend entirely upon the 
providence of God for every circumftance 
of their beings That we are capable of 
receiving nourifliment and pleafure from 
the fruits of the earth, is to be afcribed to 
that wifdom and goodnefs which gives 
Vs organs fuited to the feveral fun&ions 
of animal life. That thefe organs daily 
receive their proper fupplies is, becaufe 
the Almighty continually prefervcth the 
courfc of nature which bis wifdom and 
goodnefs had eftablifhed, and giveth us 
fruitful times and feafons. That we have 
not only the neceflary fupports of life, 
but a variety of gratifications fuited to o\ir 

feveral 
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fcveral fenfes, is owing to the bounty of 
our Heavenly Father, who openeth his 
hand and fatisfieth the defire of every 
living thing, and who giveth us all thingd 
richly to enjoy. Our daily bread, and 
many of the comforts of life, may indeed 
be the fruit of our own induftry and flcilf, 
or the liberality of others. It is agreeable 
to the eftablilhed courfe of things, that 
our own exertions Ihould be neceflary ia 
procuring the common fupports of life. 
And we are frequently indebted to the 
kindnefs and generc^ty of our friends for 
thofc things which neither our own in- 
duftry nor (kill could have obtained. But 
whence is it that we derive that ftreugth 
of body or thofe powers of mind which 
qualify us for filling up fome ufeful fta- 
tion in life, and hereby procuring a de- 
cent competence for ourfelves or fainilies? 
Whence is it that our friends and bene- 
fa<aors derive all their ability and inclina- 
tion to aflift us ; and who is it that hath 
• given 
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given to fome that abundance of the goo3 
things of life/ which enables them to mi« 
nifter to the neceffitics of their brethren, 
and hath infpired them with humane 
and friendly afFcdions ? All thefe capa- 
cities and enjoyments proceed from that 
Being who giveth to all creatures life and 
breath , and all things ; and therefore we 
arc as much dependent upon the Al- 
mighty for tjbofe bleffings which we re- 
ceive through the inftrumentality of our 
own bbours, or the generofity of others, 
as if tbey were beftowed upon us by aa 
tmmedtate and miraculous interpo(ition 
of Divine Providence. Since the truth 
of all this is manifefl; beyond contradic- 
tion, can any thing be more becoming 
than that we (hould maintain a continual 
fenfe of our dependence upon the Al- 
mighty for all our fupports and enjoy- 
ments, and that we fhould frequently 
exprefs this in folemn afts of worship* 
Such exercifes as thefe will naturally in- 

creafc 



creafe that pious r^rd to the Supreme 
Being in all the events of our livie$^ which 
fo well becomes creatures who, are cooti'- 
nually dependent upon and . infioitely iti« 
dcbted to their Creator. If we frecfueatly ^ 
acknowledge our Aate of dependence, we 
ihall daily become more humble and 
thankful ; more humble under a ienfe of 
our own weaknefs and indigence; and 
more thankful for the continual care and 
Uefiing of heaven. And we (hall berebgr 
be induced to make a religious and cane^ 
ful improvemput of the bounties of Di- 
vine' Providence. Inftead of making 
the^ fubfervient to the gratification of 
irregular and inordinate paflions, we 
fliould learn to ufe them with modcratioa 
and for the benefit of our fellow-creatures^ 
.that we may be able to ^ve a good ac- 
count of ourfelves, and . of- the talents 
, committed unto us, to the great Lord of 
all. Such is the reafonablenefs and im- 
pqrtance ofexprefling a humble fcnfe of 
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our dependence upon Divine ProvicJendC 
in the words of the text, " feed me with 
food convenient for me.'* 

When we adopt this language, we 
likewife exprefs our earneft deflre and 
humble hope, that the Almighty will* 
grant unto us a competent fhare of the 
good things of this life. We look up 
imto him, as unto the father of the fa- 
mily of the whole earth, who providcth 
a plentiful aod fuitable fupport for all his 
offspring, and fpreadeth a table before 
them richly ftored with every thing need^ 
ful for their prefervation and comfort, as 
part of this happy family. We exprefs 
a natural defire that w*e may partake of 
the abundant provifion which he hath 
made, as well as our brethren, and a 
cheerful confidence in his impartial good- 
nefs, that he will not negled: or defpife 
our prayer, but will treat us with his 
wonted goodnefs and liberality, and be- 
itow upon us whatever he fhall fee to be 
• good 
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good for us. We are not indeed to look 
up unto him for the fupply of our wants, 
while we negle£t: the proper and diligent 
ufe of thofe means with which he hath 
furnifhed us for this purpofe. It is the 
manifeft deiign of the Almighty to con« 
vey the bleffings of his providence unto 
us through the channel of our own in- 
duftry and prudence. The bread which 
we cat doth not grow fpoixtaneoufly from 
the earth, but is to be prepared and pro- 
vided for our ufe by a long courfe of la- 
bour and attention. Nothing could be 
more abfurd or profane than for a man to 
leave his lands uncultivated, and negled: 
the accuftomed methods of providing for 
a plentiful harveft, and when he finds 
tl^t he is difappointed of his ufual crop, 
to pray that God would feed him witb 
food convenient for him. And in every 
other inflance we find that, according to 
the general courfe of things, the only 
way to gain the objefts of our defire is to 
Vol, I. U employ 
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fcmpldy ourfelves, with induftfy, in flic 
purfuit of thteth. But as this is no objicc- 
tion againft the reAfonabknefs of prayer, 
fince all our fuccefs and happinefs depend 
• upon the divine Mefling ; fo neither do 
We want fufBcient encourasement for 
prayer while ^Ve accompany our devo- 
tions with a diligent ufe of the means 
which HeaVen hath appointed for the at- 
tainment of thofe things for which we 
pray. Have we not continually expe- 
rienced the care of Divine Providence in 
our part lives ? Hath not every day been 
crowned with new mercies, and given 
us frelh proofs that the Lord is good to 
all, and that his tender mercies are over 
all his works i Have we not received the 
bread of every day in its feaibn ? Has 
there been a lingle day in which the 
good Father of all hath failed to provide for 
us, or forgotten to be gracious unto us ? 
Even when we have neglefted to fuppli- 
cate his protedlion and bleffing, or to ac- 
knowledge 
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knowledge his mercies^ hath he not paiT-p 
ed by our ingratitude^ and ftili continued 
to do us good ? Why then (hould we en« 
tertaiii a doubt that he will lend a mercU 
ful ear to the voice of our fupplication^ 
and grant tmto us thofe fupplies from the 
inexhauftible fh^res of his bounty^ which 
he (hall fee to be heft for us ? Surely wc 
ought with the greateft cheeffulnefs to 
look up ^unto him who hath hitherto 
been oui' liberal benefaftor and our beft 
friend, for the fupply of our future wants ; 
and may fecurely rely upon his goodnefs^ 
that while we truft in him, and obey him^ 
V/e (hall want no good thing. *• Truft 
in the Lord and do good, and verily thou 
(halt be fed.** But I proceed to obferve. 
That when. we make ufe of the lan- 
guage of the text in our prayer, we do 
likewife hereby exprefs the moderation 
of our de(ires with regard to the things 
of this life. In praying with Agur, 
** feed me with food convenient for me," 

V 2 WO 
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we only pray unto our Heavenly Father 
for thofe things which are neceffary for 
our fupport and prefervation. The fenti- 
xnents we exprefs are fuch as thefe : If 
thou, the wife difpenfer of good, (halt 
fee fit to give us abundance, we will, 
thankfully receive and enjoy it, as the 
gift of thy bounty ; but we are perfuaded 
that our happinefs doth not confift iii the 
abundance of the things which we pof^- 
fefs; direding our deiires and pvrfuits 
principally towards the riches of the 
mind, wa will cheerfully acquiefce ia 
thine appointments with refpeft to our 
external condition in life, whatfoever it 
may be, and only pray that thou wouldfl: 
give us our portion of meat in due feafon. 
That fuch fentiments as thefe are pcrfedt- 
ly agreeable to the principles of true wifr 
dom and genuine piety, evei-y one who 
examines the nature and condition of man, 
and reflects upon the perfeftions and pro- 
vidence of God, muft be convincedL 

Though 
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Though riches are generally purfued With 
the gf eateft eagernefs, as if they w^re the 
certain and only means of happinefa ; 
though, it be lawful to receive and enjoy 
them within the limitations which ho* 
nefty and humanity prefcribe, when they 
ofier themfelves to our acceptance ; and 
though under the dire£tioa of wifdom, 
benevolence, and piety, they may be Ten- 
dered fubfervient to th^ mofl: valuable 
purpofes, ijt needs no laboured arguments 
to provethat they are not eflential to hu- 
man felicity. The world . furni(hes us 
with infiumer^ble inftaoces of perfons 
who poflei3 real fatisfadtions, and have 
Jthe true enjoyment of life, who, with 
the mofl diligent labour of their hands^ 
can only procure that fcanty fupport 
which may with literal propriety be 
flyled their daily bread. It will likewifc 
afford inftances, not a few, of thofe who 
enjoy all the advantages of wealth and 
power, who arc notwithftanding, through 
U 3 the 
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the prevalence of f})lecn and ilUhumoufi 
fufpicion and jealoufy, pride and arnbi^ 
tion, revenge and malice, and other tur- 
bulent and hateful paffions, incapable oi 
real happinefs. From all which it is ma-r 
nifeft, that true felicity is feated not in 
external circumftances, but in the tem-» 
{)6r of the mind ; and that the principal 
objed of Qur wi(hes and endeavours ought 
to be, not the increafe of our wealth, but 
the improvement of thofe virtuous habits 
of mind which are an eternal fource of 
felf-enjoyment. The re^fonablenefs of 
moderating our defires with i^gard to 
riches, and the good things of this life, 
may like wife be inferred froip the con- 
iideration of the wife and good providence 
of God, We fee that the Almighty, 
who ordereth all things with perfeft wif- 
dom and goodnefs, and is the rewarder 
of all them that feek him, frequently 
leaves thofe who are moft obedient to his 
law to ftruggle with the dilficulties of 

poverty 
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poverty and diftrefs, while he permits 
the moft unworthy and profligate of the 
fpns of. men to increafe in riches^ and, 
with refped to external good, to enjoy 
all that heart can wifli. We may there- 
fore be afiured, that be doth not mean to 
diAinguifh the rightedus from the wicked 
by the gifts of fortune ; and this ihould 
teach us to look upon all thofe enjoyments 
which are common to good and bad mea 
with comparative indifFerence, and to 
make that unwearied felf-approbation, 
that peace of mind, that joyful perfuafion 
of the divine favour, and that good hope 
of everlafting life, which are the peculiar 
rewards of righteoufnefs, the chief ob* 
jeds df our purfuit. We (hould feek the 
kingdom of God, and the righteoufnefs 
thereof, and truft in his good providence, 
that whatever elfe (hall on the whole be 
good for us, will be added unto us. 

In the laft place, by making ufe of the 

petition of the text, ** feed me with food 

U 4 convenient 
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convenient for me/' we declare our cheer- 
ful reliance on the protection and care of 
Providence, with refpeft to the events 
of futurity, and difclaim all folicitude and 
anxiety. Leaving it entirely to the Al- 
mighty to determine what that portion 
of good is, which fhall be convenient for 
us, we bani(h from our minds all anxious 
thought with refpeft to our future condi- 
tion, aifuring ourfelves, that whatever it 
be, it will be that which is on the whole 
bcft for us. Now this is a temper of 
mind for which there is abundant foun- 
dation in the principles of religion. If 
Almighty God direds all events by his 
unerring wifdom, and difpofeth all things 
in fuch a manner as mod perfeAly ac- 
complilhes the defigns of his goodnefs, 
why (hould we fear any event which may 
befal us ? Have we not all the aflurance 
^hich the perfedion of God can give us,, 
that all things (hall work together for 
good ? If any afflidive event (hould here- 
after happen to us, we are inftrufted to 

believe, 
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believe, that it will be no other than the 
« chaftifement of a father^ deiigned to pro« 
duce in us the peaceable fruits of righte- 
cufnefs, and to work out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. Ought we not then cheerfully 
to leave the events of futurity in the hands 
of that Being who hath already dealt fb 
bountifully with us, and done fuph great 
things for us ? What ground can we 
poffibly have for painful and diftrefling 
apprehenfions, if we have a witnefs in 
our own breafts that we are the objefts 
of the Divine approbation ? This tefti- 
mony of our confciences may infpire'' us 
with a joyful hope, that .whatever befals 
us ib this life, our eternal happinefs is ie- 
cure; and that when we have paflcd 
through the variable and uncertain fcenes 
of the prefent world, we (hall enter on a 
ftate of perfe£l and unchangeable felicity 
in the kingdom of heaven. And as wc 
have all imaginable ^encouragement to 

banifli 
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baDilh diftreffing fears and anxious cares 
from our hearts^ it is likewife evident 
that this is one of the moil efFedtual means 
of eftablidiing the peace of our minds, 
and fecuring our prefent happinefs. The 
man who is perpetually haraflfed with 
diftrefling appre{ienfions concerning the 
future^ cannot poflibly have any enjoy mpnt 
df the prefent ; the continual dread of 
future evils will neceflarily deflroy his 
reltfli for prefent good : on the other 
handy when a man hath left all the events 
of futurity in the hands in which we 
ihould always, and in which we may 
furdy leave them, and hath by this means 
entirely difcngj^ged himfelf from the bur* 
den of anxiety, how eafy and happy muft 
he be in himfelf, how capable of enjoying 
the comforts of the prefent hour with 
the higheft fatisfaftion, and of alleviating 
it5 forrows and afflidtions by peaceful re- 
flexions and confolatory hopes ? A man 
who can look up to heaven for the fupply 
pf his prefent want^-, without any painful 
/^ apprehenfion 
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apprehenfion concerning thofe which arc 
future, is prepared for all the viciflitudes 
of fortune; be is not afraid of evil bodings^ 
his heart is fixed, trufling in the Lord«— » 
Beitourconftant concern to cultivate this 
contented, refigned, and happy temper, 
in obedience to the apoftolic precept — • 
♦* Be careful for nothing, but in every 
thing, by prayer and fupplication with 
thankfgiving, make your reijucfts knowa 
Wato God/' 
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Psalm xxxvii« 25. 
/ have been youngs and now am old. 

This is a confeilion which men do 
not eafily perfuade themfelvcs to make. 
Old age, like the (hades of the evening, 
fieals upon us by imperceptible degrees ; 
and it is not poiTible to afcertain the exaA 
point at which it commences* ^ Life is 
commonly divided into four ftages, child- 
Ihood, youth, manhood, and old age. In 
paffing from the firft of thefe to the fe- 
cond, and from the fecond to the third, 
we impatiently anticipate the approaching 

period. 
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period. Eager to enter upon a new career 
of enterprize^ atid upon new fqenes of en* 
joyment, we fancy that we cannot too 
ibon difmifs the badges of childhood, and 
releafe ourfelves from the reftraints of 
authority, to mingle without controul 
in the bufy and fplendid fcenes of life. 
But when the time arrives at which we 
are to pafs into the lafl period of our pre* 
fent eziftence, the cafe is altered. In-? 
ftead of prefenting us with new objedsof 
defire and hope, old age threatens to fteal 
from us the delights we have hitherto 
pofleiTed, and to leave us in their place 
an ever-increafing burden of infirmity and 
difeafe. We obferve with averfion the 
/irfl approaches of this unwelcome itk- 
truder. For a long time we are willing 
to perfuade ourfelves that the natural 
fymptoms of declining ftrength are owing 
to fome accidental caufe, which will 
ihortly be removed. If our fight or our 
hearing begins* to lofe its wonted quick- 
nefs ; if we perceive fome failure of muf- 

cular 
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cular ftreogth ; if time i$ furrowing ouf 
broW with wrinkles; if *• grey hairs are 
here and there upon us ;*' we endeavour 
to forget fuch unpleafant mementos of 
human frailty. Even when accumulated 
evidence will no longer perniit us to doubt 
that we are growing old, we ilill take 
pains to hide the {ttinful truth from our own 
obfervation. And as if it were difgrace- 
fal to be thought old ; as if the ancient 
law which enjoins refpeA to age were 
reverfed, we make ufe of every expedient 
to conceal that length of days which wa 
formerly accounted honourable. 

A fmall degree of refie4£lion might be 
fufficient to correfl: this weaknefs. Who 
does not fee that it is the extreme of 
folly to oppofe the eftablifhed order of 
things^ or to refufe a placid fubmiflion 
to the immutable laws of nature ? Time 
flows with an irrefiftible current ; and, 
while the world endures, one generation 
of men will pafs away, and another oome. 
Old age is nothing more than the laft 

portion 
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portion of that courfe of cxiftcnce which 
is allotted to man in this world. It is ai 
natural to us to grow oM, and to di^, ai 
to be born. To dread the approach olf 
old age, betrays a feeble and ill-inftruded 
mind. To be afhamed of it, when it at* 
rives, is to caft reproach on the wife al- 
lotments of. Divine Providence. Our 
wifdom is to receive the fiid intimations 
of its arrival with tranquillity and firm- 
nefs, and to prepare for all that (hall fol- 
low by wife reflcdions and manly refolu- 
tions. 

Whatever be the ufual point at which 
old age commences, it mud be admitted 
that there is a point in every man^s life at 
which he may firft, with propriety, adopt 
the words of the text, ** I have, been 
youngs and now am old^^ This point, 
wherever it is fixed, may not improperly 
be conHdered as a flation on the fummit 
of the hill of human life, from which 
the travellec may, with the greateft ad- 
vantage, take a retrofpedlofthepath over 

which 
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which he has already pafled, and a prop- 
ped of that which yet lies before him ; « 
comparing the different, and oftcii con- 
tradictory opinions and featiments of the 
young and the old, and, on the compari- 
fon, correding the errors of both, and 
arriving at a juft and impartial decifion. 

From this imagined flation let us, in 
the fequel, examine the different judg- 
ments of the young and the old on the 
fubje^ of fleafure ; on riches ; on the 
CHARACTERS OF MEN; and ou the gene- 
ral CONDITION OF HUMAN LIFE. 

That the old and the young often differ 
in opinion and judgment, is a well-knowji 
fad. This difference is in many cafes fo 
great as to produce muti^l contempt and 
averfion, and to become the occafion of 
much domeflic infelicity. The old pity 
the thoughtleffnefs and folly of the young ; 
the young ridicule the ftupid infenfibility 
of the old. The fage advice which the 
aged are fo ready to beftow, as the refult 
of long experience and obfervation, ap- 
6 ^ . pears 
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{leai^s tb the 3rbung» who view things 
under a dlfFcrent afpcft, td be more frc- 
quentljTthe efFe£l: of peevifh difcontent 
than the dilate of wifdom^ The whole- 
fome authority which the aged judge it 
fo iieceflary to jezercife over the young in 
order to reftrain the excefi^s of juvenile 
pafllon^ is confidered by the objedts on 
which it is exercifed as an infupportable 
oppreiBen. In (hort, the fentiments and 
tstftes of the old and the young are often^ 
ib directly oppofite^ that^ like water and 
oilj they cannot by any degree of agita- 
ti(Hi be brought to coalefce* 

There is no fubjed on which the young 
and the old entertain fentiments more 
widely different, than that of pUafure. 
At the very nanae of pleafure every 
chord vibrates :with delight in the bofom 
of the young. In whatever form it Ib- 
licits the fenfcs, or entices the imagina- 
tion^ it becomes the obje£): of their idola- 
try. With afFeftions alive to every im- 
pulfe, and fpirits in tune for every joy. 

Vol. I, X they 



t&e^f tfaink it hard nor td te pehooilltoit Vfe; 
GoMfecrare to ptebfiire aH flbe gulden rtas^. 
itte&bs of youthfi Swioxis- oiDph>^«c^: 
whtfDtevet* k interrupts ttstok* fi^oHinK: 
pttrfuits, i^^grievbQs b\ard«iif and omk 
riiat ftudy tt^hich > atceiary to tlnr ao: 
quifition off iif^Qi kiiowledgewis a^inAd^ 
<kttdgery. Tbe; aiie n^vtr ii^pf^ bur 
^heii they tf^ fntaing m pobtic crowds^v 
where faflkion a«id fsUiiiy profiA»y "VK^ 
"Whcrt «laliratioti it feci|>t^aA)y MdttHic 
attd beftowed, or ^^vfien thef are yev«lling! 
in the bdweft of volujAuouffl^fe, wherer 
every fcnfe is gratified witliMit th*- 
tttmMefbttte eonttoul<>f ifi^ldMt^^ 

VcJry diflfercrrt frdm thefe are thfc fcdi- 
iftgs which fceites of amufemciflft,. giiifeVy^ 
a&d pleafore^ exdte in thofe M^hofe zUl^^ 
vaiiccd agfc oblige thirtit<irl(Mk hack Ward- 
up6n thihg$ o£ this kit^d as with rtffped^' 
to themfcifres gone )>aft, riever to reftuim- 
Their eXpcricncfc of the tranfient tiatuf fr 
of thefe enjoyments, of the ntimeroasb. 
vexations and mortifications Which necef^ 

farllyr 
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(arily iccampany them^ and of the ferious 
t7\\% which are the unavoidable confe-^ 
qoencJe of ii^regular and intemperate in- 
dolgence^ convince them that their value 
Is mUch below that which the gay ima* 
ginations and eager defii-es of youth ard 
apt to bellow upon them. And if they 
made no further ufe of their fuperioi: 
knowledge, than to inform the young of 
truths effential to their happinefs before 
th^ can be taught them by their own 
experience, inftead of defcrving cenfure 
or cofrteilfipti they would be entitled to 
grateful attention* But we often fee the 
aged paffing from the refpe£table and 
amiable character of a friendly monitor 
into that of a rigid and petulant cenfor> 
If they have loft their appetite and tafte 
for youthful plcafures, they foon forget 
that they once were young, and become 
incapable of granting that indulgence to 
thofe who are coming up into life, which 
they themfelves in that fituation would 
haw thought perfe6lly reafonable. Or 
X a ' if 
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if they dill retain an inclitiation towarcTsI 
thofe g^eties which the infirmities of age 
forbid them to enjoy^ difcontent and 
^^exation, excited by the recolle£liou of 
departed delights, incapacitate them for 
the generous fati$fa6tion of participatingy 
at fecondband, the pleafures of thft 
young : -envy becomes the parent of 
-peeviihnefs^ and thefe paffions^e fed and 
houriflied by thofe/very circumftance$ 
which might afford them the mod; pleaf« 
jng exercife of their benevolent afiedions« 
From thefe or other fimikr caufes, aged 
perfons often occafion endkfs vexations 
to themfelves as well as to thofe who are 
jander their contro]iil| by cenfuring inno- 
cent mirth a& childish folly ; by fretting 
xinder the diflurbance of diverfions, in 
which with a better temper they might 
themfelves find fome amufement ; and t^ 
refufing a trifling expence, or a fmall fa* 
orifice of perfonal convenience, in pro- 
curing their young dependents a harmlefs 
gratification* 

The 
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. 'The errors both of the old iand the 
young rcfpefting pleafure^ may be cor-* 
fedod by viewing this obje£t kora the 
middle ftatioo ef human life. Viewed 
from this ftation» the extreine fbndnef^ 
of the one^. and the extreme difreliih of 
the other, for pleafure will appear equally 
blameable. The delights of youth , being 
idow contemplated in retrofped, have loft 
the a.lluring chapm of novelty, to which 
^hey owed fo much of their captivating 
power. Many circumftances, eifentially 
neccflary to be taken into the account in 
judging of the value of pleafure, but com- 
monly overlooked by thofe who are eager 
b the purfuit, are ik)w diftindly per* 
ceived : and it is found, upon t|;ie faireft 
examination of experience and reflexion, 
that, although their objcft is entitled t^ 
feme (harfe of attention as an occafionaj 
amufement and temporary; gratification^ 
it has no claim to be made the chief bu*- 
£nefs .of life; that, though the flowers 
jivith which pleasure ftrews our .path may 

X3 
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be worth gathering, it is of little coiife^v 
quence whether the number be greater 
or fmaller, in a path which is at beft fb 
ihort, and during a courfe, in which the 
difcharge of our prefent duty^ and our 
preparation for the fubfequent periods of 
our exiftencei afibrd us fo much feriou^i 
bufinefs^ 

Another objed concerhing which the 
young and the gged, for the itioft part^ 
difFer very widely in their notions is, 
wealth. Generofity and liberality in th^ 
life of money may be reckoned among - 
the charaacriftic virtues of young peri» 
fons; economy and frugality among 
thofe of the old : and thcfc cafily de- 
generatCt the former into prodigality, 
the latter into avarice, ynlefs particular 
pkins be taken to inculcate upon young 
perfons the lelTons, and to forni them tq 
the habits of economy^ it may be ex^ 
peAed that they will rather yalup them- 
lelves upon the careleflliefs and profu(ioi| 
with which they fquander away their 

property, 



fTCperty, thj»n upon their cautipn in ta- 
peo^iag, aad their diligence, in jAcrea^ 
log their poiTeiiioQs. Having never re^ 
fleiAed ix^atiirely ^\ the vtrioifs good 
l^urpofes to wliich ip^tx^y i§ capable oji 
Mng applied; having not yet experience 
iQ tbemielvesy nQr taken much pains to 
obferve in others, the fatal effofta of ex* 
travagancei not being accpfboniQd to 
look fo far before them, as to be fully 
. feniible of the importance of prpviding 
againft the future exigencies of life; 
yoting people commonly defpife thofe 
fmall attentions which economy re- 
quires^ and value themfelves upon ^ 
lavife waftc of money, as^ a mark of a 
generous aqd noble fpirit. In many in- 
ftances, this dcftrudive kind of vanity en- 
tices them not only to be lavifli of their 
own property, or that of their parents, 
but to compiit ihiqyitoue depredations 
upon the property of the ioduftrious 
tradefman, by contracting debts which 
they have no immediate and certain 
X 4 means 
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means of difcharging. In the prefen^ 
artificial flate of ibciety there are except 
tions to this general rule : there are 
young people who, even before the firft 
afie^ions of the heart have been allowed 
time tp expand^ have acquired fuch a 
fondnefs for the fplendours of life, as to 
be willing to facrifice its purcft pleafures, 
and its moft fubftantial bleffings, in order 
to command thofe diftinfitions which 
wealth only can procure. But, except 
in the cafe pf this premature depravation 
of fentiment and charaScr, it wiU be 
commonly found the propenfity of the 
young, rather to undervalue than to over- 
value riches, and not pnly to look upon 
avarice as a for4id paflion, but even to 
regard mpderation and prudence a^ n^ean 
and ungenerous qualities. 

The contrary extreme yfually takes 
place in the character of old men* Aftex 
having, with great induftry, and throug^i 
a long courfe of years, been emp^oye^ 

in 
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ki accumulating wealthy the obje<% of 
their labours^ of courfe^ becomes the obje^ 
of their affeftion. The precious ore which 
Vt has Goft them fo much pains to dig. 
from the mine, (htnes in their eyes with 
iieightened ludre. Comparing their own 
condition with that of others who have * 
f)e^ lefs induftrious and frugal, or le(s 
fortunate, they look down upon them 
with contempt, or with pity. Theic 
pwn fuccefs gives them, as they ims^gine, 
a right to prefcribe a prudent plan of lifi 
for the young, and to te^ph them from 
experience and obferyation the value; of 
money. And it happens not unfrequent^ 
]y, that they enforce this lefibn with a 
degree of rigour which deprives both 
themfelvcs aijd their famijies of the liberal 
enjoyment of that wealth which they 
haye taken fo much pains to amafs, and 
yrhich pxcites, in the minds of the young, 
difguft and averfion againft that prudent 
economy which it is intended toreconi*^ 
mend. 

What 
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What is the tfue modiuro betiw^eoa 
tfacfe exireaits, maj be etfily peroelved 
hf viewing wealth from that period of 
life at which men have had fufficient 
f xperance of the value of riches^ without 
ha^ng loft their relifli for other enjoy- 
fDents« At that period it wiU be ckaify 
ieen, that wealth, though, in the hands 
lyf a Fool or a knave, an inftrutnent of 
•aifchief to hin^felf and others, under the 
direftiofi of prudence and virtue, be- 
comes a fruitful fource of perfon^l con- 
venience and of public utility. At the 
iame time it will be found an undoubted 
truth, confirmed by univcrfal experience, 
that they are then alone worth pofleffing 
when they arc obtained honeftly, enjoyed 
.with moderation, and applied to the pur^* 
pofes oi beneficence. 

If, in the next place, we coniider the 

judgments which are formed by the 

young «nd the old concerning the charac^ 

ten i^ men^ we (hatt find them widely 

digercnt. 

The 
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The opinioQ which we entertaia <i 
other foea depends io fdcqe degree u[>oni 
the judgment we form ecmcertting ouir^ 
ielves. The }roung, who are ^dom 
well iktiled in the fcience of feif-knowi» 
M^e» <Mr much pr^Aifed in the exercife 
of felf^examination^ are commonly very 
Well fatlsfied with themfelves, and ai^ 
thence difpofed to be eafily pleafed wif!| 
Others* The amufing fcenes of life far* 
ni(h them with much more agreeable 
employment than that of moral fpecula 
tjon on the charai^ers of men. Sincere 
and without difguife in their own pro- 
__ feflions and declarations, ihey cannot 
eafily be brought to believe that all around 
them are not equally honcft. Ever ready 
to lavifli their kind afFeftions upon others, 
they are loth to admit a fufpicion that 
others are Jefs pp^ij -hearted and generous 
than themfelyeg. The good opinion 
they entertain of themfelve? lays them 
open to the artifices of adijlation; and 

they 
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they are readily perfuaded, that tkofc 
^ho admire and flatter them muft be 
themfelyes pofle(ied of fuperior accom* 
jpli(hmeiit& Tb^ hncy thecpfelres 
«veiy where Airrouaded with friends^ 
and think ev^ry one who is po0efled of 
aa agreeable addcefs, and external em^ 
4)elU(hqieiit85 ^vortby of a place in their 
^eefn. If they look beyond the circle 
of tfayeir own connexions upon the general 
,mais of mankind^ they are difpofed to 
9II0W to every maa the degree of merit 
.which he claiqis, and to believe thajt 
there 13 in the world much more virtue 
and happincjfs than gloomy moralifts have 
•been willing to admit. Notwithftandin o; 
fome untoward fafis which are opcaljon- 
ally ftarting up to contradiA the delight- 
ful theory,, they affure themfelves that 
human nature is making a rapid progress 
towards perfedioiK 

Place the fame piflure before the old 
man, who views it with different eyes 

and 
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and UQder a different afped, and a yeef^. 
different judgment will be ibi:med. Hi% 
long iRttfcourfe with the vjrorld has {we^ 
fented hint wnth innumerable .exampleat 
oi fraiKLand wickedaefs ; wd he is So far 
ffom thinking naeii to he always what 
they feem, that l^e is perfuaded ^they are 
icarcely ever fuch* This fevere judg- 
ment is perhaps confirmed by a fecret 
confcioufnefs of obliquity in his own 
mind, and he feeks to find fome pallia- 
tion of his own difhonefty in the opinion^ 
that other men ^re at lead as bad as hinj-, 
felf.. Or without the fuppofition of cri* 
minality, we may conceive that the m^^^ 
firmitics of age will ferve to increalc 
thofe jealoufics and fufpicions which 
knowledge of the world had raifed ; fo 
that he now fees in every bargain W cfc*^ 
fign to ov^-reach him, in every prpfief^ 
(ion of regard fome finider purpofe^ and 
fven under every exprefRon of afFeftion 
a felfifh look toyrards his . inheritance. 
Witlircfpca to the world at large, ^he 

laments 
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Ikneietits tbst the decency, rtpaXtikfj inA 
ttioderation, whfich he remembers in his 
jr^rirthitil ^ys, are no longer to be found : 
ife'cofUpfoios of the depravity of the age, 
and n niQch difpka&d to fee fo little r^ 
fpcBt to authority, and Ifo itttle modefty 
and difcretion in the fifing generation.' 
F^y perftraded that the world, indead 
of mending, is cqntinxcally grovritigworfe, 
he perhaps pioufly confoles himfclf in the 
profpefl: of his approaching end with the 
A&ughft that he ihall be mercifully taken 
away from the evil to come. 

A middle judgment, equally diftant 
from the weak credulity of the young, 
and the cynical fcverity of the aged, will 
be palTed by a wife man, who viewing the 
world from the middle fl:ation of human 
life, will weigh in an even fcale the rhertts 
and the faults of mankind. If he Hnds 
himfelf compelled by innumerable fads 
to admit that there is more fraud and vice 
m the world than he formerly fuppofed ; 
and if this extorted convi6iion teaches 

him 



Mm tbc iKceffity of uniting/ in ow inter* 
courfe witfe the worlds the \^i£iom of 
the ferpent with the mnoceftce of the 
dove J all th'H, however, dbe^ iw* temfMr 
hk» to tlunk tmcbafritfil)ly of ^ofe of 
whofc ftcding merit he has had reafon- 
able proc^y much lefe to treat with ingra- 
tittrde thofc who have given him tin- 
cquivocai teftimonies of peribnal efleens 
and friend^ip. If in any inftances he has 
met wkh bard retof ns for faitl^ul fervke, 
or with unkind negleft aend lamxierited 
cenfurCy far from^ inferring from foch feds 
ifhat all men are alike (Kfingennotis, ho 
will only on this account be the mord 
attached to thofe whom his mature )u^«^ 
mcnt approves a» worthy of his firmeft 
confidence, and entitled to his moft conKal 
and grateful z^Stida. In contemplalmg 
the general charadler of mankind, though 
bis e«pe£tations, after a long e^sperience 
of the defpotic fway which error, fdHy, 
Jrnd vice, have obtained, will befcfe fan- 
gtiine than -formerly, he will neverthdefs 

find 
& 
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find fofficient proofs of the general ^^ 
grefs of knowledge to convince him that 
thi$ fingle caufe will at lengthy notwith* 
(landing the powerful oppofition of in-» 
tereft and bigotry, have fufficient energy, 
to produce the univerfal improvement ot 
mankind in every thing eflential to th^ 
bappinefs of individuals, and of fociety. 

It remains that we take a brief notice 
of the oppofite opinions and fentimentd 
of the young and the aged on the general 
condition of human life. 

To young perfons. life commonly ap- 
pears a (hining and flowery fpring,. which 
yields a thoufand prefent djelights, and 
promifes a funamer richly laden with pre- 
cious fruits.^ They have heard, indeed^ 
fhat it fometimes happens that ftqrnis and 
tempefts rife to darken the brighteft iky; 
and they are told that the fummer and 
autumn of mature life muft be at length 
fucceeded by the gloomy winter of age: 
but they think it wholly unncceffary to 
damp the ardour of theit prefent purfuit^ 
L . 6 ^ by' 
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by turning their attention to events fo 
uncertain or fo remote. Their natural 
cheerfulnefs and gaieCy of fpirit has 
never been checked, by any ferious ca- 
lamity. The prefumption of their hopes 
has never been chadtfed by any fad ex- 
perience of the ^ ficklenefs of fortune. 
Their confidence in themfclves has fufFer- 
cd nq correction from the failure of hafty 
and ill-concerted projeds. The flatter- 
ing idea of felf-importance; which in 
ibme degree hangs upon every human 
mind, operates with peculiar force upon 
theyoungt fedocing them into a fpnd 
imagination that every one is attentive to 
their inclinations and interefts, and that 
the world is buiy in providing for their 
entertainment. From thefe and other 
qaufes, young people enter upon life with 
the moft fanguine expectations of finding 
every relation an inexhauflible fund of 
delight, and of feeing all their fchemes 
and enterprifes crowned with fuccefs. 
They behold Fame (landing ready to 
Vol. I. Y found 
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Ibund the pr^ife of tbeir uUnts aad merie^ 
and Forluue waiting to reward their in-* 
dufirj. Thw deiighted with tfaemfetves 
aad tbeif profpeifts^ they contemplate hu- 
man life as an enchanting Tcene, invitiog 
toaftion^ pregnant with pleafbre, and 
rich in hqpe^ aod they wonder at the 
peeviHinefa and perverfenefs of thofe wha 
can find in the world nothing bat c^ufts 
of vexation and coniplaint. 

Such is iTuman life viewed in profpef):.. 
I^et us now for a naoment confider how it 
appears in retrofpe<5l:. The gay illu{ion» 
of youthful fancy are Mw all vaniflied*. 
The difappotnted traveller has feen tnany 
a bright profpe£t overclouded with ftorms.. 
In his way through life he has met with 
many difappointments and mortifications^ 
perhaps with naany heavy calamities^ 
Plans which promifed great things have 
f^ilqi" Tho^e in whonoi be confided havo 
defertcd him. Some of the firmeft pil« 
lars of his confidieace on earth , on which 
Ij^ relied for fupport iu his declining years^ 

Imlvc 



have beat t()rn down. With all this ap* 
pearance of the uncertainty and vanity oi 
all earthly pofleffions, he is at length 
arrived at the period when youthful 
ftfength and beauty are exchanged fo^ 
feebleneilanddeformity-^wheh the ienies 
are benumbed, and defire fails. With 
powers too languid for aftion, he takes 
little intertft in any thing that happens 
around him. Dead even to the finer feel- 
ings of affection, he only lives to lament 
that he no longer finds any thing on earthy 
to love. The Companions of his youth 
having dropped one after another into the 
grave^ what wonder if at fourfcore he 
a&s — ** Where is the world into which 
I was born ?" What wonder if, with all 
his own experience of misfortune, and' 
with his long obfervatJon of tbe ills of 
life, the world (hould appear to hio) a 
dreary wildernefs, and the air in which he 
breathes ** a foul and peftilent congrega- 
tion of vapours," if he (hould be ready, 
with fome feelings'of fatiety and even dif- 
Y z guft. 
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guft, to fay — " 1 loath it : I would not 
five always ?*' 

If the former of thefe views of life be 
too gay, the latter is Certainly too gloomy. 
The true medium is the afpe£t ttiider 
which life is feen at the middle ftation in 
paffing from youth to age. By the help 
of long experience and cool refleftion, it 
is there clearly perceived that this world 
is neither a paradife of flowers, nor a wil- 
dernefs of thorns; that though trouble 
and forrow are the common lot of mor-. 
tals, this fad account i^ through the 
bounty of Divine Providence, commonly 
far overbalanced by enjoyments and gra- 
tifications of various kinds, animal, focial^ 
and intelleAual. But that which above 
all tends to make us contented and thank- 
ful in our prefent condition, is the con- 
vi£lion which fuch an impartial furvey of 
life will afilbrd us^ that our prefent (late 
of exiftence is a cour fc of nK)ral difciplinc, 
conduced by our Almighty Parent, by a 
due improvement of which we may pro-, 

vide 
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Vide ourfclvcs with a fund of peaceful re- 
flexions and comfortable hopes, abun- 
dantly fuflScient to cheer the vale of old 
age, and.even to infpire us with ferenity 
and peace in oar laft moments. The 
good man hath hope in his death. 

As the proper practical application of 
the furvey we have now taken of human 
life, let the young learn fobriety in their 
purfuit of pleafure, moderation in their 
expectation of happinefs, and caution and 
prudence in forming and executing their 
plans of living ; \tt thofe who are in the 
middle ftation of life be inftruded to give 
all diligence to improve the precious days 
of a£live ufefulnefs which yet remain to 
them ; let the aged be cautioned againft 
the infirmities of morofenefs, cenforiouf- 
nefs, and difcontent, to which their pe« 
riod of life is more peculiarly liable, and 
exhorted to render their laft days com« 
fortable to themfelves and to all about 
them 9 by eafy affability, by cheerful 
Y 3 good- 
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good-humeur ; aad^ a$ long ^s the pow«ks 
of aftion remain, bj kind endofavours to 
ferve and oblige : and, finally, let us all 
be taught fo to number our days as to 
apply our hearts unto wii!doai. 



Oa 
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On Humility, 



Romans xii. 3. • ^. 

fAyf through the grace given unto me^ /• 
every man that is among you^ not to think 
iff himjelf mare highly tbqn he ought t% 
think. 

To form an accurate judgment of 

' things according to their real nature is a 

high $ud important attainment. With 

refpedl to natural bodies, it is this which 

chiefly diftinguifhes the philofopher from 

the vulgar obferver of nature, And pre- 

(erved him froni miftakes and errors in 

£hc ufe and application of the objeds 

around him to which the ignorant are 

continually liable. With refpe(3: to re- 

Hgion, it is this which dirtinguiilies the 

"rational' worfiiipper of God from the en- 

Y 4 thufiaft 
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tbufiaft : the former conceiving juftly of 
.God and religion, the latter forming weak 
and erroneous notions, and indulging idle 
and vifionary fancies, concerning ^both* 
But there is nothing in which a judgment 
perfedHy conformable to nature and truth 
is nK)re defirable than in the opinion we 
form concerning ourfelves ; for it is very 
evident, that if we entertain a wrong idea 
of our own natural powers, of our difpo- 
fitions and charadter, or of our condition 
and connexions in life, we (hall be in con- 
tinual danger of being betrayed by our 
mifappreheniions into injurious errors of 
condu£t. This will be equally true, whe- 
ther we think too highly or too Aieanly 
of ourfelves. But becaufe felf-lovc com<« 
roonly prevents the latter of thefe errors, 
the precepts of morality refpeSing" this 
fubjed are moft frequently directed againft 
the former. The apoftle Paul thought 
the caution againft thinking too highly 
of ourfelves of fufficient importance to 
warrant a particular foleoinity of intro- 

du£tiou 
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d\i€6oa — ** I fay, through the grace givca 
UDto mc, or in die exerctfe of ray offico 
and authority as an apoftolic teacher of 
religion, to every man among you, not to 
think of himfeif more highly than he 
oughtto think.^' 

It is evidently required by this precept; 
in the firft place, that we ihould not 
think ourfelves pofTeilcd of virtues, ac^ 
compliihments, or advantages, of which t/* 
we are in reality defiitute, of imagine 
our real attainments or pofleflions greater 
than they are. This is a point on which 
we are in great danger of falling into mis- 
takes. Through the influence of that 
fclf-love, which eafily degenerates into 
^elf- partiality, we take pleafure both ia 
flattering ourfelves, and in being flattered 
by others. We give eafy credit to every 
^ appearance and every report which tends 
to raife us in our own eAeem ; but are 
exceedingly loth to obferve, and even 
very iuduftrious to cQnceal.from our awn 
obfervation, any circumflance which 

might 
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might tend to lower the go6d 6ipmtm, w^ 
Mterta'tn of o&rfelves. This felf-detn* 
fion might be in a great cneafure correct- 
ed, if we would honeftlj inform ourfelTts 
of the opinion which the world entertains 
of us ; for this, when it can be truly ol>- 
tained, will be feldom found to err on the 
fide of cftodoun Bdt, inftead of lildening 
with diligence to the intimations which: 
either our friends or pur enemies may be 
inclined to give us of our faults, and 
wifely applying them to the corre&ion 
and improvement of our charafters, we 
are too apt to receive every hint which 
implies a cenfu're of our condu^ with re- 
fentment.; we immediately fufpeft that 
the perfon from whom it proceeds either 
judged weakly, is ill-informed, or has fome 
evil intention ; and haftily conclude, that 
whoever Cakes upon them to find faulf 
with us, muft either do it through igno- 
rance or malice : and this conclufion \^6 
trt too bften encouraged to make by thd 
injudicious partiality of frieiids, the un- 

ifieaUing' 
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nicKDiiig compIai&Qce of getieral ac« 
quaintance, or the impofing. flattery of 
interefted dependents* Softie love us too 
well to fee our faults, or have too much 
r^rd for our friendlhip to hazard the 
lofs of it by mentioning them. Others • 
treat us with great attention and rc(peflr, 
not perhaps becaufc they are in truth 
perfuaded that we deferve it, but becaufe 
they are delirous of living upon good 
terms with us, or becaufe they are loth 
to violate the rules of civility and good- 
breeding : whilfl: a third clafs, from felf- 
ifli views, and with bafe hypocrify, make 
it their bufincfs to pufF us up with a vain 
conceit of our fuperior accomplifliments : 
a deception to which perfons of every de- 
gree ar^ more or lefs liable, and to which 
few perfi)ns do not willingly yield. It 
requires little ikill to prepare, or caution 
to prefent, a cup which is fo generally 
palatable as that of flattery. 
. In this maftoer, and from thefe caufes^ 
jdo we continually fee men fall into ilrange 

and 
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and a(h>ni(hing errors in judging of their 
own chara^ers ; the ignorant, who have 
never given themfelves the trouble to 
examine the ground of any one opinion 
which they hold, fancying thenofeives 
• pofleffed of fuperior koowlctige and wif- 
dom, and ifiuing forth their bold aflertions 
with an authoritative and dogmatical air: 
the devoted (laves of avarice, whole bo- 
soms are (Grangers to every fentiment of 
generoiity and humanity, perfuading 
themfelves that they are good chriftians ; 
and men whofe daily intemperance, dif- 
honefty, or cruelty, refute every preten- 
iion to religion, valuing themfelves for 
their piety and zeal. And where men do 
not fo entirely miftake their own charaders 
as to applaud themfelves for excellencies to 
which they are wholly Grangers, nothing 
is more common than to magnify in their 
conceptions their own accomplishments 
and virtues, and imagine themfelves en- 
titled to the higheft efleem for qualitie^ 
in which they arc in faft excelled by 

many 
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many others^ or in which, aft^er all, they 
are very deficient. We ea^ly remark this 
in others, but ftrangely overlook it in our- 
felvQS; and yet, perhaps, there is fcarcely 
an individual among us, who, if he will 
probe his heart to the bottom, may not 
find within himfelf the feeds pf vanity, 
and convince himfelf that, in many par- 
ticulars, he thinks of himfelf more highly 
than he ought to think. It is poflible, 
indeed, for a man to think too meanly of 
himfelf; and wherever, through natural 
timidity of temper, exceflive modefty, or 
erroneous opinions in religion or morals, 
this happens, the miftake ought to be 
corrected, both for a man's own comfort, 
and for the benefit of fociety. But the 
common danger unqueftionably is^ that 
w« (hould thiji^k too well of ourfelves; 
and, therefore, we (hould exercife the 
utmoft care that we neither indulge con- 
ceit and vanity ourfelves, nor fufier it to 
be cheriihed by others. We (hould be 
as ready to liften to th& faithful admoni-^ 

tions 
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tions of friendfliip as to the fbothing in- 
finuations of flattery : we (hould even be 
willing to learn our faults from thdfe who 
are naoft inclined from ill-will to expofe 
them, remembering that it is wift to 
&fier ourfelves to be inftrufted even by* 
an enemy. But our firft concern (hould 
be to be faithful to ourfelves, and to weigh 
our own chara£lers in the balance of im- 
partial judgment. 

Further, if we be defirous to comply 
with the precept of the text, we muft be 
careful uot to think more highly of our 
real accompliflimenta or po^ffions thati 
they deferve. Whatever ba our ^idow- 
ments, we (hould value them only in 
popwtion to their intrinfic worth. 

]f we be in truth poflejQTed of genuine 
piety and goodnefs, we have a right 4o 
regard thefe qualities as iixeftimaUe trean 
fures; fbr they are the only fure founda^^^ 
tion of happinefs, and the beft title to ap- 
plauft. Virtue, wherever it is feen, rouft 
be iQved and reveled: all gocKi beinga 

admire 
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ndfiRlre k, a|i4 God hinfip^f IoqIi^s down 
upoa it with coinphcency. It ia, theo^ 
no violation of Qipral propriety, or qf thit 
cbriiliaa law of huniility^ for the good 
man to be fatiafiod from bimiclf. It i$ 
pebble, however, to. value cmrfelves tQi» 
highly even for our virtues. A virtuou* 
temper and conduft is no more than may 
reafonably be exp^sded from every man; 
no more than is required from every man» 
as the proof of his allegiance to the So^ 
vereign of the uni verier ** When ye 
ihall have, done all thofe things which are 
comraAoded yog, fay, We are unprofit* 
able iervants, we have done that which 
it was our duty to do/* Conlidering the 
manifeft reaibnableneis of virtue, it may 
rather be thought furprifing that men 
ihpuld aft^ill, than it; ihould be made a 
matter of admiration when they ^£k well* 
When any -man is inclined to. boi^ of hi* 
merits and to CQntemplat& his. own viiw 
tues with aftoniihcBent, it af&rds a pie^ 
fumption that he has taken upon him a 
\ $ new 
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new cfaarader, which he finds it difficult 
to fupport, and of which he is but imper- 
fedly mailer. Thofe who have been long 
cftablilhed in the habits of goodnefs, ar6 
too well acquainted with the extent of 
moral duty, and too fenfible of their re* 
maining defedts, to be proud even of their 
virtues. 

As we ought not to value ourfelves too 
highly for our moral qualities, fo neither 
for our intelle<5lual attainments. Know* 
ledge is unqueftionably a valuable accom* 
plifhment, and a juft ground of diflinc* 
tion, but it defer ves praife chiefly on ac- 
count of its ufefulaeis; and the man whci 
reds in the cultivation of his underftand- 
ing as an ultimate objed, and is more 
concerned to difplay it for the fake of the 
honour it may obtain him than to apply 
it to the benefit of others, has greater rea- 
ion to be humble on account of his moral 
defeats thao to be proud of his mental 
acquifitions. When knowledge is of that 
kind whicH ** pufFeth up," we may be 

affured 
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afTured that it is either imaginary or fu- 
perficial ; for the more aiiy man really 
knows, the more will he be fenfible both 
of the imperfedion of his prefent attain- 
mentSy and -of the vaft extent of thofe 
fields of knowledge of which he has hi- 
therto obtained o^ly a faint and diAant 
profpeft. 

Still lefs ought we to be vain of any of 
the exterior ornaments or di(lin£tions of 
life. It is a common thing, indeed, for 
men to think highly of themfelves on ac- 
count of their high birth or great riches. 
But what is a noble defcent, or ancient 
family, without perfonal merit ? What 
right has he to be proud who, inftead of 
being able to rank himfelf among the wife 
and good, can only rank himfelf among 
thofe great men who have difgraced their 
defcent by their vices? " How much 
more honourable is it to be ufeful in 
the low.eft condition^ than to be inHg- 
nificant and mifchievous in the higheft?** 
With refpedl to wealth, of what value is 

Vol. I. Z it 
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it except for its ufe ? or on what pretence 
can that man be vain of his pofleffions^ 
whoy inftead of having acquired them by 
laudable methixils, and applied them to 
beneficial purpofes, only pofie(ies the 
wages of iniquity, and ufes them as in- 
ftruments of vice? ,Be it ever fo littfc 
that a righteous man hath, it is a better 
treafure, and affords a jufter ground of 
boaftmg, than all the revenues that were 
ever amafled by extortion and opprei^ 
(ion. 

In order to preferve us'from tbmkirig 
of ourfelves more highly than we ought 
to think, it will be ncceffary that, at thb 
fame time that we form a true eftimate 
of our accomplishments and advantages, 
we have a juft fcnfe of our deficencics 
and imperfeflions. To balance theie 
fairly one again ft the other is as ncceffary 
in judging of ourfelves, as it is for a mer- 
chant in eftimating his real property to 
place his debts againft his demands and 
prefent pofieffionst It often happens, 

that 
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that foibles and faults arc fb interwovea 
with accomplilhments and excellencies in 
the fame charadlers, that it is difficult to 
fay whether they are more to be admired 
for the latter than blamed for the former; 
and fince abfblute perfe£tion is unattain- 
able by mortals, fome fpots are found 
even on the brighteftchatafterto dimini(h 
its luftre; the whiteft robe of virtue^ 
.which any human being can boaft^ is 
ftained with fome blemiflies. Not to 
take notice of theie, is evidently to form 
« partial and deceitful judgment—*** to, 
think of ourfelves more highly than we 
ought to think.'' 

There is, moreover, fome hazard of 
falling into this error when we compare 
Qttrfelvcs with other men. If we wiih 
neither to impofe upon ourfelves, nor to 
do injuftice to others, it is very obvious, 
that when we attempt to compare their 
characters with our own, we (hould be 
very careful, in the firft place, to have an 
accurate knowledge of both, and then to 
Z 2 weigh 
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weigh in an even balance, and with a 
fleady hand, excellencies againft excel- 
lencies, and defeds againft defeds. But 
in each of thefe undertakings there is 
more difficulty than may be at firft appre«> 
hended. Our opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the real difpoiitions and 
ichara&ers of men are fo few, and we arc 
ib apt to view them through fome deceit*-* 
ful medium either of affeflbn or averfion^, 
that we can feldom be fure that we form 
an exa£b opinion and fair judgment of any 
,chara£ler. But fuppofing this to be ac-- 
compliflied, when we proceed to the com* 
parifon new dangers arife. Self-partiality 
will incline us to think the qualities in 
which we excel of greater intrinfic value 
than thofe by which others arediflinguiih* 
ed ; to prefer brilliant accompli(hments in 
purfelves to fblid virtues and ufeful attain* 
ments in otjjers; to difguife our own 
faults under the gentle appellation of 
foibles and infirmities, and condemn tbo/c 
of our neighbour as grievous offences; iu 

fine. 
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fine, fo to adjuft the articles of merit and 
demerit which arc to be weighed againft 
each other, or fo to manage the beam of 
judgment by which they arc to be weigh- ' 
ed) as to make our own fcale prepon- 
derate. The uncertainty and difficulty 
attending comparifons of this kind (hould 
make us fparing and cautious in the ufe 
of them. We (hould be very careful 
not to 6ni(h the comparifon juft at that 
point where we (hall be moft flrongly 
tempted to finifh it, when we have gone 
through fuch particulars of the examina- 
tion as we had a previous expectation 
would turn out in our favour; but to go 
on, fairly and honeftly, to fuch articles of 
comparifon as, however humiliating, may 
afibrd us ufeful leflbns of admonition and 
inftruftion. We (hould be careful, too, 
that we do not content ourfelves with 
looking merely at our inferiors in cha- 
racter or condition ; for in this way there 
are few perfons who might not find means 
to fwell their bofoms with pride and con- 
Z 3 ceit ; 
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ceit ; but that we often look up to thofe 
whom we ourfelves, with all our vanity^ 
muft confefs to be our fiiperiors in merit i 
and accomplifliments ; and this we fhouU 
do, by no means to awaken the trouble- 
fome feelings of envy, but to excite our 
emulation, and to teach us humility. 

Thefe precautions, diligently obierved^ 
will effeflually reprefs the ebullitions of 
pride and vanity ; and while they leave 
us pofTefled of a modeft fei^e of our own 
merit, will give us a humble convLf^ion 
of our numerous defe<9:s, and preiervo 
us from " thinking of onrfclves nooro 
highly than we ought to think.*' 

Humility, thus become the fettkd tem- 
per and habit of our minds, this amiable 
difpofition will influence us in our beha- 
viour IjQwards all men, whether they be 
our fuperiors, our equals, or our iofe- 
riors. 

With refpefi: to our fuperiors, let us be 
taught by the Jeiibn of the tesct cheerfully 
to pay them all that refpe^ and deference 

whichji 
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laiilcb, either on account of exalted' fta« 
tion, delegated power^ or dkftinguiihed 
merits \$ tbeir due*. To thole who on 
acoQunt of their fuperior talents, or for 
any other good rea£)o» are entrufted with 
the admini^ation of important offices for 
the public good, let us willingly pay that 
fubmiffioH and obedience which their 
office entitles them to expert. To thofe 
who are oar fuperiors in natural under* 
fiandiog^ or acquired knowledge, let u9 
yield the tribute of refpefiful attention td 
their opinions and arguments, and of rea* 
ibciabb> though, not implicit, deference td 
their judgment. Thofe who are emi- 
nent for firm and invincible integrity, and 
a^ive difinterefted benevrolence, let us 
contemplate with affectionate eileem, and' 
not thimk it beneath us to make them the 
objects of our diligent imitation. In fine, 
%^hatever jufi ground of pre-emuience 
any one may have over us» let us cheer- 
fully acquiefce in it, without artfully en* 
deavouring to depreciate others in order to 
^Kalt ourfelves to their level. 

Z 4 With 
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With refpeA to our equals, let humw. 
lity teach us to live with them upon the 
eaiy and pleafant terms of mutual civility 
and condefcenfion. If we have learned 
•* not to think of ourfelves more highly 
than we ought to think/* we (hall find no 
difficulty in obeying a fubfequent precept, 
^* Be kindly a£fe£tioned one towards an- 
other with brotherly love, in honour pre- 
ferring one another.** Inftead of de- 
manding from others that attention and 
refpe£t which we are unwilling to beftow, 
we fhall be ever ready to fet the example 
of courteous and obliging behaviour, In- 
flead of infifting upon a preference in 
cafes where others have equal pretentions, 
and being offended when every thing 
does not give way to our humours or in- 
terefts, we (hall cheerfully yield to the 
claims of others, as far as it can be done 
with tolerable convenience and propriety. 
We (hall neither be chagrined when 
more attention is paid by our fuperiors to 
others than to ourfelves, nor offended if 

5 ^^^ 
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our acquaintance and friends, in any cafe, 
omit without defign the accuftomed ex- 
preffions of civility or rcfpefl:. Confcious 
of our own defedls, we (hall never expeA 
perfe<Sl:ion in others. 

In the laft place, having learned the 
leflbn of the text, let it render us affable 
and courteous towards our inferiors. If 
any of us be placed in civil relations which 
imply dominion, and require the exerciie 
of power, let us confider the offices of 
fociety as appointed, not for the fake of 
exalting the perfons who govern, but for 
benefiting thofe who are governed, and 
let us be careful to avoid every appear- 
ance of that ** infolence of office" which 
is more burdenfome than the authority 
of law. If we are called to exercife that 
power which nature has connected with 
• the parental relation, let us temper the 
aufterity of command, and the rigour of 
difcipline, with the gentlenefs and tender- 
nefs of afFe<aioii. With refpefl: to thofe 
over whom we have no other fuperiority 

than 
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than that which arife$ frocn the a^cident^ 
diftii)£tiQ»$ of fortiiue^ let humility ia* 
cline u» rather to diminiih the diftaoce: 
fagr eafy familiarity, than to iacreafe it by 
diflant referve or afTeded Goodefcenfioau 
Nq one wiihea to be put in mind of his 
ioferiority; and this may be aimoil as 
cfFedually done by taking great pains, ta 
convince thofb whom we notice that we 
are condefcendiag to. treat them with ci* 
lulity, ^ by the mod open claims of fur 
periority, or the moft haughty airs of 
coofequence. Tho(e people whofc pxide 
renders them incapable of fpeaking to an 
inferior but with a tone and manner 
which intimates their importance, are 
infblent even in their condefcenfions. 
True affability confifts in concealing fu- 
periority under the pleafing veil of eafy 
fi^edbm: genuine humility, in never ex* 
pelting any other tribute of refpefl: than 
fuch as men are inclined to pay fi:om in* 
ward: efteem and zSs&wa. Nothing can 
jjjiiify the arrogance wi«h which fome 

men 
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men extort hqcaage from tlwf infenort^ 
or excufe the infolent coutetnpt with 
which they ibmetitnes treat thenii. If 
things be meafur^ by the rule of r^(b»y 
what is the boaAcd diftance between the 
higheA and the loweft of mankind? Are- 
sot the higheft and the toweft partakers 
of one common nature^ with ^1 its di£^ 
tingaiihing excellencied, and all its pecu**^ 
Har frailties and im perfections ? If the 
rich man is by nature rational^ initeUigeiU[^ 
and capable of wifdom^ virtue, and bap«% 
pinefsy the poor man pofTefTes the ian)9 
faculties. If the rich man, is by nature^ 
free, and poffcffed of uix^lignable rights, 
the poor man is endowed with the famq 
facred pofleffion. If the rich man is the 
offspring of God, enjoys the proteftion of 
his providence in this world, and looi;s 
forward to an everlafting inheritance in 
the world to come; the poor man, too, 
has God for his father and proteftor, and^ 
if he obey and ferve him on earth, is heir 
of an eternal inheritance^ On the other 
handy is the poor man contrnualiy de- 
pendent 
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pendent upon his fellow-creatures, upon 
nature, and upon the God of nature, for 
his fupport ? Is he liable to error and pre- 
judice, to foUj and vicQ ? Is be expofed 
to accident, to difeafe, to difappointment, 
and forrow ? And muft all the cares, and 
labours, and enjoyments, of his (hort and 
precarious exiftence on earth, terminate 
in the grave ? Such, too, is the condition 
of the. rich. In one common lot of good 
and evil the rich and the poor meet toge- 
ther; for the Lord is the maker of us alj. 
What right, then, can the rich have to 
treat the poor with infolence or contempt ? 
Let them ever remember, that the world 
was not made for them alone, but for the 
common fupport and benefit of the whole i 
that God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth ; and that the day is approaching 
when all men muft appear on an equal 
footing in the prefence of him who ac- 
cepteth not the peribns of men, nor rc- 
gardeth the ridi more than the poor. 

The 
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Provbrbs iv. 17. 

JVi/dom is the principal thing i therefore 
get wifdom. 

If Solomon had faid, " Wealth is the 
principal thing, therefore get wealth," 
his dofirine would have been better 
reli(hed, and obtained more credit. And 
yet Solomon has long been ranked 
amongft the wifeft of men, and there- 
fore, probably, had fbme good reafbn 
for the judgment which he here gives in 
favour of wildom. Thus much refpeft, 
tt leaft, is due to his opinion, that we 

ihould 
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Ihould attentively examine the grounds 
upon which this judgment is built, and 
coniider how far it merits our prad:ical 
regard in .the conduct of life. 

The inquiry every one muft aHow to 
be exceedingly intercftiug. For if, 
through precipi t at i on h i forming our own 
opinion, or through an implicit reliance 
upon that of others, we ic«k our happi- 
ncfs from fources whence it cannot be 
ddtved, difappokitinent zvA infeHcity 
muft inevitably be the iflue. And no 
one, who obfervcs the marks of difcon- 
teot which appear through every rank 
and ftation of life, can think that men 
are already To univerialiy and perfedly 
ikiUed in the art of happirvefs, as to ren- 
der the inquiry uoneceiiary. To thoie 
who.are already con^fiderably advanced. ici 
the path of life, it cannot be amifs to 
fiand flill aud aik themfelves, whether 
they are in the right way. To tho^ 
.who are juft catering tupon thewofldj 
fmd have a charadler to form and a con* 

dition, 
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ditioDt both in this world and another, 
to fix for themielves, it inuft be of infi- 
nite moment, to make a true judgment 
concerning the 'main ends of living, and 
the chief bufinefs of man. Let i^g, then, 
examine with diligent attention the c<m- 
fiderations which, probably, led Solomoii 
to lay it down as a decided ntiaxim, tbat 
*^ wifijom is the principal thing/* 

Wifdom, in its general idea, is the 
clear difcernment, and the dctermiaed 
choice of the heft ends, and of the fittcft 
means to accomplifh them. As It re- 
ipefts the conduct of life, wifdom GOii«* 
fifts in an accurate knowledge of the na^ 
ture of human happinefs, and in the 
firm adoption, and fleady purfuit, of 
thofe meafures by which it is to be at- 
tained. 

Can it be queAioned, whether this 
moral wifdom be an obje£t, above all 
others, moft worthy of our purfuit ? If 
there be any value in human life; if there 
be any difference between being happy 
6 and 
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and being wretched, it muft be oxxvjirjl 
concern, to make choice of a kind of 
happinefs which is fuited to our nature, 
and which lies within the reach of our 
faculties, and our next^ to acquaint our- 
ielves with the means by which this 
happinefs may be acquired. He who 
endeavours to be happy in any way, 
which the couftitution of man, and the 
laws of nature forbid, is perpetually con- 
tending with impoffibilities, and therefore 
muft *• labour in vain, and fpend his 
ftrength for nought." If, then, we wi/h 
to efcape the moft fatal difappointment, 
that which would arife from the failure 
of our plan of happinefs, we muft exer- 
cife judgment in the choice of proper ob- 
jeAs of purfult, and difcretion in the fe- 
le£lion and ufe of adequate means to at- 
tain them ; that is, we muft cultivate 
moral wifdom. 

That we may have ftill farther proofs 
of the value of moral wifdom, let us dif- 

tinflly 



tinftly confider federal of thofe gifts of 
nature or fortune^ which are commonly 
looked upon as fources or means of hap« 
l^efs, and obferve how neceifary it is^ 
in order to render them real bleilings^ 
that they fhould be under the direction of 
wifdom% 

An affluent fortune^ agreeable connec* 
tions, a healthful conftitution^ and a 
found underftanding, may adbrd a man 
the means and the capacity of enjoymfint ; 
but, unlefs he has the difcretion to ma-> 
nage and improve them^ they will not of 
themfelves make him happy» 

Even in the acquifition of riches^ if 
we look beyond mere pofTeilion, to enjoy** 
rnent) fomething farther is nece£&ry^ 
than that kind of policy which is called 
worldly wifdom^ For it is impoflible 
that any man^ who has not banifhed 
from his bofom every notion qf integrity, 
and every fentiment of humanity, (hould 
be capable of enjoying poffo^ons which 
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he has obtained by injuftice, opprefiioQf 
and cruelty. Bat, in order to enjoy 
riches, it is not only neceflary, that we 
be confcious of having acquired them bjf 
honeft means, but that we be pofleffed 
of thofe difpofitions and habits which 
will enable us to relifli, as well as to in- 
cite us to purfue the feveral fpftcites of 
gratification they are capable of affordihg* 
If we confider only the loweft and nK>ft 
vulgar ufe of riches, that of plentifully 
furnifliing us with luxuries for the indul- 
gence of our animal appetites, it nofuft 
require fome difcretion, to confine ow- 
felves within fuch bounds, in partaking 
of the ftores which nature and fortune 
have provided for us, as (hall not be de« 
ftrudlive of our health, and, confequent- 
ly, of our capacity for enjoyment* For 
want of that prudence which is the parent 
of tcmperauce, many a favourite of. for- 
tune, whofc fplendid manner of living 
attracts the admiration and envy of tfaou- 

fands 
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lands beneath him, is daily tantalized 
with the fight of luxuries, which a difeaf^ 
ed conilitution will not permit hijn to 
onjoy. 

But if we regard wealth as inftru* 
mental in opening to us new fources of 
intelleftual entertainment, and moral 
fatisfadlion, it becomes ilill more necef^ 
fary, that we call in the aid of wifdom, 
to enable us to make an advantageous ufe 
of our pofTeffions. 

Wealth may give a man the free com-" 
mand of his time, but it is wifdom alone 
which can teach him how to employ it* 
Leifure is no benefit to thofe, who, for 
want of a mind well-informed and prin- 
cipled by education, have no defire to in-» 
crcafe their knowledge, or improve their 
fentiments, by reading and reflexion. 
Such perfons muft be wholly dependent 
upon external objeds for their enjoyments. 
Time will hang upon them as a heavy 
burden, which muft, at all events, be 
A a 2 fhaken 
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ihaken aSl Hence, under the notion of 
paffing away time, they will have recourfe 
to amufements, l^'hich frequent repetitk>n 
will render infipid ; or to low and intem- 
perate pleafuresy which muft, in the 
iflue, prove difgraceful and ruinous They 
only, who have learned to exercife their 
rational faculties, and to regulate their 
thoughts and affeftions, are qualified to 
make a proper diOribution of thofe por- 
tions of time which are left at their own 
difpofal. It is the wife man alone, who, 
when he has no neceiiary bufinefs upoa 
iiis hands, will know what to do. 

Riches are, moreover, capable of yield- 
ing the pure and exalted pleafure of doing 
-good; but they can only produce this 
precious fruit in an enlightened and cul- 
tivated mind. Ignorance and felitflinefs 
are nearly allied. It is not to be expeA* 
ted, that the man who has never raifed 
his conceptbns above the objedls of fenie, 
and employed bis faculties in coiitempbt- 
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ing the nature of man, the connexions 
of fociety, and the moral obligations arif- 
iog from thefe, fhouM have any fixed 
principle of benevolence, or any ileady 
and habitual defire of being ufeful to his 
fellow«-creatures* Nature has, indeed, 
fbwn the feeds of humanity, more or 
lefs liberally, in every brcaft ; but they 
cannot fpring up and flourifh without 
the aid of cultivation. Unlefs the plant, 
upon its firfl: appearance, be careiully 
proteded and induftrioufly cultivated, it 
will fbon be overrun by the weeds of 
felfiih pafiions, or trampled under foot 
by indolence. Accordingly, we fee in 
fad, that where educatioa has don^ 
nothing more for young men, than put 
them into the beaten track again ; where 
parents, who have themfelves had no 
other ideas than thofe of getting and fav« 
ing, have had no ambition that their 
children fliould look farther, they com-^ 
monly purfue the narrow road of felf* 
A a 3 intere(||^ 
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iiitereft without the fmalleft deviation, 
till their accumulated treafures invite 
them to enlarge their plan of living, and 
adopt new modes of expence ; and that, 
when this welcome period arrives, they 
adopt a fyftem of economy, which, whilft 
it providesfor every kind of private in- 
dulgence which appetite, whim, or va- 
nity, could fuggeft, makes no provifion 
for gratifying the beft feelings of the 
heart, thofe of benevolence. Through 
a pitiful ambition of difplaying their 
wealth, they load their tables with a 
profulion of luxuries greater than can 
poffibly be enjoyed, they encumber 
themielves with an idle retinue, who, 
whilft they^ ape every folly of their maf- 
ters, are perpetually preying upon their 
property ; they adorn their manfions with 
expfenfive produdions of art, which they 
have not tafte enough to relifli ; they 
fpare no coft in enlarging and improving 
their domains, that they may enjoy, at 
I fecond- 
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fecond^handy the delight and admiratioa 
which they themfelves do not feel ; they 
cogage in t perpetual round of private 
and public amufements, which> for want 
of an improved underflanding and culti- 
vated tafte, afford them no other pleafure 
than that which arifes from being {ctti 
among a fafliionable crowd. In the 
mean time, they allot no part of that 
vail fund which is capable of fupport-^ 
ing fo many fuperfluous expences, to the 
purpofes of private charity, or public 
utility. And why ? B«caufe they are 
grangers to that ^' wifdom which is 
from above/* which " is — ^full of mercy 
and of good fruits." The truth is, that 
a folid foundation for generofity and pub- 
lic fpirit can only be laid in jurt principles 
of morals, enlarged views of human life, 
and an habitual fenfe of religious obliga- 
tion. The wife man alone will be uni- 
formly and confiftently^ good, and is, 
therefore, alone capable of enjoying in 
pcrfedtion the pltfafures of beneficence. 

A a 4 If 
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If from external pofTeflions we turn 
our attention, in the next place', to our 
focial connexions, we (halt find that 
thefe will afford us no true happtneil^ 
unlefs we are pofTelTed of wifdom. 

The powerful tics of natural afle£tion, 
which form the chief bond of union in 
the domcftic relations, are evidently in- 
tended by our Creator to be among the 
chief fources of human happinefs. But, 
in order to render them eifcAually fuch, 
they muft be cultivated by wifdom and 
• direded by pru'Hence^ Where this cul- 
ture and regulation is negleAed, it is 
tiniverfally feen, either that thefe rda« 
lions are not fbrmed, or that they are 
pot produdive of felicity, Jf the foun«* 
dation of a domeftic charader be not 
early laid— ^^if the domeftic virtues be not 
early implanted in the heart, by precept, 
difcipline, ^nd e3»mple; there is great 
reafon to apprehend that young perfons 
will be fcduced into « courfe of V^it^ 

which 
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which will wholly banifh from their 
bofoms every tender fentiment and wr- 
tuom afFedion, and thus at once difqualify 
and indifpofe them for entering upon 
theTelationsofdomeftic life: or, if they 
ihould be fo fortunate as to efcape reduc- 
tion, it is by no means improbable, that^ 
for want of being early moulded by the 
hand of wifdom, they will acquire opi- 
nions and maxims, or fall into habits^ 
which will deftroy the peace and comfort 
of their domeftic connexions. Every 
one, who forms a connexion of this kind, 
ei^pedts it to be a happy one. Whence 
qpmes it to pafs, that this expe£i:ation is 
fo frequently fruftrated ?-i— Undoubtedly, 
from the want of moral and religious 
wifdom. ^ Young perfons are early ha- 
bituated to fet an exceflive value upoa 
exterior accompliihments; and are ieldom 
fufficiently inftruded^ either by the lef* 
ions of thofe who have had more expe* 
rience thap themfelves, or by their own 

reflections, 
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reflexions, in the fuperior importance of 
intelle£lual and moral merit. Hence it 
frcqucfitlj happens, that, in the moft 
jntercfting fubjeft of deliberation which 
can ever come before them, they pay 
little attention to thofe circumftances 
which ought chiefly to direft their choice; 
the confequence of which mud often be, 
the nioft mortifying and diftreffing difap- 
pointment. To the fame fource we may 
trace back thofe diflenfions and aiii- 
mofities, which fo frequently difturb the 
peace> and diftroy the happinefs of fa- 
milies. Thefe univerfally arife from 
roifapprehenflon and wrong judgment v^ 
one, at Icafl:, of the parties ; or from the 
indulgence of unreafonable defires^ per- 
verfe humours, or diforderly paflions, 
which an accurate acquaintance with the 
nature, and a jud fenfe of the impor* 
tance, of moral obligation, might have 
corre<3:edt The unfuccifsfulnefs of edu«p 
cation, fo oft^n lamented hy diiappointed 
4* ^nd 
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and unhappy parents, is commonly to be 
afcribed to the fame caufe. Were pa- 
rents themfelves well inftrufted in the 
principles of religious and moral wifdom, 
and duly fenfible of the neceflity of well- 
regulated afFedions and virtuous habits, 
to the happinefs of human life, it would 
be impoflible that they (hould be inatten* 
tive to the great concern of forming the 
difpofitions and manners of their children. 
They would then be in little danger of 
miftaking unfeafonable and improper in* 
dulgence,* for real kindnefs, or of fubfti- 
tuting an unneceffary and vexatious fe* 
verity in the room of a cool and fteady 
difcipline. Their anxious cares and la- 
bours would not then be wholly employ- 
ed in providing them with the means of 
making a fplendid appearance, or fur- 
nifliing them with external decorations 
and accomplifliments. Convinced that 
the happinefs of their children, as well 
93 their own, muft depend chiefly upon 

the 
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the habit and temper of the mind, and 
upon a capacity of reliHiing intelledual^ 
morale and religious pleafures, they would 
be chiefly concerned to give them halHts 
of induftry^ feif-comnr^and, contentment, 
and good-humour, to infpire them with 
fcntiments of honour, integrity, gene- 
rofity^ and piety, and to furniOi them 
with plentiful ftores of ufeful knowledge. 
The natural confequence would be — ^a 
confequence which could fcarcely be pre- 
vented by any fubfequent change of fitu- 
ation — that their children would rife up 
into life, to experience the pleafurcs, and 
to reap the honours and rewards, of wif- 
dom and virtue. ^^ Train up a child in 
the way in which he (hould go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from 



It* 



It were eafy to apply the doftrine of 
the text to every other connexion of fo- 
cial life. Who does not fee, for example, 
that the pleafures of friendfliip can only 

be 
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be enjoyed in perfedlion by thofe whom 
wifdom has taught to diflinguilh • the 
reality from the femblance of efteem and 
afieflion^ infpired with all thoie generous 
fentiments and kind propenfities which 
alone can kindle and cheri(h the facred 
flame ? Who does not perceive, that the 
comforts and fatisfadlions of mutual in- 
tercourfe among neighbours and acquaint- 
ance muft depend upon the mutual ezer- 
cife of civility, candour, moderation, gc- 
nerofity» and all thofe kind affedions and 
good offices, which are the natural oS^ 
fpring of a mind well inftrufted in the 
precepts and deeply tindJured with the 
principles of wifdom ? In fine, who can 
need to be informed, that moft of the dif- 
orders which arife in civil communities 
are the efFe6l of paffions which it is the 
office of wifdom to fubdue; and that if 
all men had right conceptions of the na- 
ture of the feveral relations which fubfift 
in fociety, and a juft apprehenfion of the 
obligations which refult from thefe, uni- 

verfal 
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verfal pea^e aud harmony would naturally 
cnfue ? 

If, in the laft place, we examine thofe 
fources of happinefs which every man en- 
joys within himfelf, we fhall immediately 
perceive that thefc, as well as all external 
good things, are able to make us happy 
only fo far as they are under the direction 
of wifdom. 

Health of body^ which is fo juftly con- 
iidered as an invaluable blelling, can only^ 
be preferved by following thofe laws of 
regularity and temperance which wifdom 
prefcribes ; and, whilft it is enjoyed, it is 
only the exercife of prudence and felf- 
commaud which can give us the full 
.poffeflion of its comforts. If the vigour 
and cheerfulnefs which health naturally 
ittfpires be not regulated by difcrction, 
and chaftened by fobjfiety, they may be- 
tray us into difgraceful follies or deftruc- 
tive vices. 

With refped to thpfe enjoyments 
which are immediately derived from and 

feated 
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feated*ia the mind, it is evident that thejr 
are; in their very nature, true wifdqm* 
When wc exercife our intelieftual facul- 
ties on objeds fuited to our abilities and 
opportunities,, and with a degree of dili- 
gence and affiduity proportioned to their 
importance, that is, when wc employ 
our underftandings judicioufly and wifely, 
we derive from the immediate exercife 
true and refined enjoyment. When wc 
exert our aftive powers, and give fcopc 
to our afiedtions and paflions in that di« 
redlion and degree which the nature of 
the objedls around us and our own fitu- 
ation require, that is, in the diredion and 
degree which wifdom dilates, we'expcr 
rience immediate pleafure, as well as reap 
ceitain benefit. All the inconveniencies 
which men fuffer from their appetites 
and paflions are the fruits of fome mifap- 
prehenfion either concerning the nature 
of happinefs, or concerning the means of 
attaining it, that is, are the efFefts of foUy, 
II When wifdom cntereth into thine 

heart,*' 
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heart,'* faith Solomon, ** and knowledge 
is4>leafant to thy foul, difcretion (hall 
preferve thee, underftauding ihall keep 
thee/* 

It appears, then, as the rcfult of all that 
hath been advanced in this difcourfe, that 
there is nothing upon which human hap* 
pinefs fo much depends as upon an ac« 
curate knowledge, lind a deep fenfe of our 
duty, or, in the words of the text, that 
** wifdom is the principal thing/* 

The inference fuggefted by Solomon is 
the moft natural which can poffibly be 
deduced from the doctrine we have been 
cftablifhing — " Therefore get wifdom, 
and with all thy getting get underftand- 



mg. 



It hath pleafed Almighty God, my 
brethren, to afford you many opportu- 
nities and advantages for making this im* 
portant acquifition. Be it your conftant 
concern to improve them, with a degree 
of diligence proportioned to the value of 
the objeft. Let thofc of you who have . 

*)eea 
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beea early conduced into the path of 
wifdom by the hand of virtuous and x^ 
ligious Education, be thankful to Divine 
Providence for fo diftinguiflied a privilege^ 
Let the young, who ftill enjoy the benefit 
of wife inftruftion, feafonable admonition, 
and good example, from their parents and 
preceptors, fet a juft value on the* advan- 
tages they poflefs ; and inftead of com- 
plaining and murtQuring under the yoke 
of authority, let them rejoice that they 
have it in their power to correft the errors 
of their own judgment, and fupply the 
defeds of their own experience, by the 
knowledge and wifdom of thofe whom 
tyne and obiervation mud have qualified, 
and whom intereft and afFedion muft 
incline, to conduiSk them in the right 
path. " Hear, ye children, the inftruc- 
tions of your parents, and attend to know 
underJftanding.'* And let thofe who have 
paffed the years of juvenile inftruflion, 
or have been in any meafure deftitute of 
rtic benefits of education, induftrioufly 
Vol. a. . B b improve 
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improve the opportunities which they, at 
pnefent enjoy for acquiring a more perfedt 
knowledge of their duty. Let your eyes 
be ever open to what pafles in the world, 
not to farnifli you with matter for un- 
charitable reffcaioiis, but to enable you ta 
coHed: ufcful inftroftions from £hc vir- 
fe«es, and feafonaUe warnings from the 
follies and viees^ of others. Let your 
cars be ever attentive to the cafual fug-- 
gcftioDs of good fenfe and prudence m 
coaver&tioa, and efpecially to the faithful 
admmntions of friendAip. £mjE4oy feme 
ihitod portions of the ieifure which you are 
able to command^ be it more or kfs, (for 
ibme leifure it is ia the power of evcfy 
one to command) in making yourfeives 
acquainted with fuch writings as treat of 
religious and moral fubje^ in the clearefir 
and moft interefting manner : efpecially 
fludy that facred volume which abounds 
with every fpecies of moral and religious 
iiiftruaion. " Search the fcriptures,. 
which arc able ta make you wife unto 
a faLvation.'* 



f 
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(alvation/* In fine, attend diligently to 
the leflbns of inftruftion^ exhortation^ 
and admonition 9 which are delivered to 
you at ftated feafons ; al^vays endeavoui : 
ing to carry aWay with you, froft ^nafe tb 
tiniev fottie Yifeful iafonnation, or fome 
good ioipre^OBy that ** ye may nAt be 
forgetful hearers but doers of the word.'* 

In this manner, my Ijirethreh, in the 
midft of all your ardour in the fearch after 
pleafure, and all your cares and labours to 
acquire riches, " gel wifdom, and with all 
your getting get underftanding. — Watch 
daily at the gates of Wifdom, and wait at 
the pofts of her doors : for whofo findeth 
wifdom findeth life, and (ball obtain fa« 
vour of the Lord.'* 

Which^ &c* 
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On the Neccffity of eftablifliing 
good Principles^ and fixing a 
pmdent Plan of Condu6i;, in 
early Life* 



PjL0V£RB8 iv. 26. 



P§nder the path of thy feet^ that all thy 
ways may he ejiablijhed. 

There is not in human life a more in- 
terefting period than that which lie^ be* 
t wdtn childhood and mature age. In this 
period chiefly it is that the charader of 
the future man is formed^ and that the 
feeds of bis future honour or difgrace, 
happinefs or mifery, are fbwn. At its 
commencement childifli fports and amufe- 

ments . 
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ments lofc their charm» and are left behind 
as no longer deferring of attention t and 
tbe youog adventurer prefles forward, not 
withcrut forae degree of ^impatience, into 
tlie fpacious field of new purfuits which 
lies before him. He promifes himfelf en^ 
jeyment, diflin<9ion, felicity. . 

To damp bis ardour by foreboding dif^ 
appointment and vexation' would be as 
injudicious as it would be unkind : for 
thoiigh many young perfons, who h|ve 
iet oat in life with high ei(pe£hRiftis, hive 
been in a fhort time loft to themfelves 
and ^ the world, this has almdft always 
happened through fome folly or miicon^ 
du6k of their own or their friend^. Where 
the foil is good^ and the culture fkilful 
9nd induftrious, a plentiful . harve|l ifxzy 
be commonly expeded^ 

It is, however, nt thisfeafon, abfblutely 
neceifary that youpg perfons fkoitld find 
leifure for ferious reflediofis on their n^^ 
ture, expedations, ;ind duties. Eqtering 
upoQ a world hy which they muft rely 
B b ^ upon 
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upoa their own jiudgsMoit, prudeace^ ani 
reiQlujt]0O9 > oBKucK oxfe. than upon the 
kiadQefe of others^ for their happinei% 
aad ia which evicrj vafaiaUe iaCeireft.mt)A 
depetid upon their judgmg rightly and 
a€huig well; it m^ift be. their wifdom for 
a while to inJtecrupfe their favourite p«r- 
fuit&, and call ofi^ their attention from the 
agreeable ob^Aa around them, ia otd|sr 
to fix upoa a^ plan of condiid which they 
mzjf. fafely follow tl;irough life, and wkich 
will le»v*dbem no rooai £br felf-ieproach 
at the clo£b of their days* - 

Whatever thocondud of the thought* 

le&, who live ^^ at all adventures,"' may 

ftem to imp}y» nMhing can be more cer- 

> tain than that man was* not bprn to trtfts^ 

Many feem to treat human life as an idle* 

jeft-~a farce fo infignificant, that it is ef- 

no moment whether itf bcafted well or 

ill : bdft the conftitution of bur nature is 

flich, that it will not permit us to be 

mere cyphers in the creation. Serious 

happinefs, or ferious.mifery, m'uft be the 

portion 
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portion oti every man for bimfelf^ and 
muft be coaveyed tbfough big bands te 
others. 

Man is; eedved with bodily ieoifbs and 
mental powers, wbich muft ufiavoidabljr 
be the fource eitber of enjoyment or fuf** 
feritig, in various forms, tfaroagb tbe 
whole of his exiftence ; and whether Aey 
fhall be the one or tbe other, U a point 
which no oqe, who thinks at aU^ can re* 
gard with indifTerence. 

It cannot appear a matter of ho coafe* 
quence whether his body (hall continue 
% to old age in an healthful ftate, capable of 
aftive exertions and x lively relifh of en- 
joyment, or (hall be tortured with pain, 
or emaciated by difeafe. It is not in the 
power of ^y man to view all the ftotes 
which nature and art have provided for 
our fupport, convenience, and gratifica- 

^ tion, wth fuch perfcfl unconcern as to 

be wholly indifferent whether he pafs 

j his days in the midft of abundance, or 

pipe away a tirefome exiftence in want 

I 3b 4 and 
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and wretchednefs. ContemplaiKng hiaiA 
^f merely as 'Sin anicAal beitig, life muft 
appear of fome value to every man» 

But if we turn our attention ^to our ra- 
tional nature, and refleft upon the extent 
and variety of our intellectual and adive 
faculties^ we (hall perceive our extflence 
fifing in value, and feel that we have im* 
portant interefts depending upon every 
inquiry concerning the happinefs of 
man. 

To a being capable of diftingui(hing 
truth from error, and of deriving pleafure 
from the purfuit and attainment of know- 
ledge, it mufl; be of fome motQent to he 
in a fituatioti in which he can profecute 
his refearches with advantage ; preferve 
and cherifh an ardent thirft after know- 
ledge, aqd be free from the influence of 
prejudices which would pervert his judg« 
meat, and of paflions w^ich would ^ 
^ruft his iiiquir^es. To a beiog endtied 
with a love of reputation, and with many 
focial a^eftions, which, wccflarily rcndef 

him 
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him dependent upon his fellow-creatures 
for a large portion of his happiiiefs, it 
mufi be an objefl deferving his moft (e- 
rious attention to prcferve his niind in a 
ftare well difpofcd to derive enjoyment 
from the frieydly intercourfes of fociety, 
and from z&s of beneficence and hu- 
xxianityr and to guard againft. all thofe 
perverfe humours and malignant paiIion$ 
which would at once incapacitate him for 
foc^l enjoyment, and render him an ob» 
je6l of averfion or contempt to the world. 
Laftly, to a being- whofe faculties enable 
him to difcern in every thing around him 
the traces of intelligence and defign, and 
to difcover the God of Nature in his 
works^ and who, in tonfequence hereof, 
can exercife the affedions of religious 
veneration and gratitude, and experience 
the pleafures of devotion, it cadnot be a 
matter of indifference whether he (hall 
remain in fuch a fiate of ignorance as to 
Ve wholly iiicapable of pious contempla- 
tions and exercifes; whether his concep- 
tions 
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tioQpS of tfaft Deity ihalt be jHo clbuded hj^ 
fuperilitioo as to render bis religious (tt\^ 
lags rather a fource of terror than ^njoy^^ 
roent; or whether he (hall have fuch. 
conceptions of the divine nature, and fuch 
habits of piety, as (hall give ftrength and 
elevation to his virtue, and afford him 
an inexhauftible fund of peace and conib* 
lation* 

If human nature be conQdered in thefe 
different points of view, as capable of ani« 
mal, intellefbual, focial, moral, and reli- 
gious pleafures, the exigence . of man, 
even during the (hort period allotted tQ[ 
him in the prefent world, xnuft appear a 
valuable treafure, which it would be mad- 
nefs not to employ to the beft advantage 
in his pt)wer« 

If life bp thus important with refped^ 
to every human being taken individually^ 
how much does it rife in confequence 
when we furvey the numerous relations 
and dependencies which nature has e(la« 
bH(ked among .mankind ! 

u 
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It i$ not in the power of any man tn 

l^m to hicnlelf alone. We conie iato the 

voxld fttrcounded with interefling coa^ 

n^ouAOS, an4 ow coi¥Jud mail materially 

aJl^ft the condition and chara£ler of all to 

whom we, are related. Parents, kindred,. 

titaqhers, and friends, are deeply interefted 

in th^ happinefs of the rifing race, and 

cannot b< indifferent fpe£lators of thei^ 

.3(5lioo$. Their firft expreflions of ami*^ 

%hlQ qualities, in thofe days of infant 

iiiQplicity when reflexion has not ma^ 

tUF0d them into virtues, afford the vir«> 

tuous. partat pleafures not to be exprcfled ; 

aad their little follies, before kiiQwledgo 

H 9A499perieace have givea them the poweif 

of being vicious,. €«ftcn touch their hearts 

with, fefiljogs of diiirefs. At a more td^ 

iraoeed period parental affe£i:ioa watchei 

^ the growd) of every fruitful pbnt,. aad 

o£ eveiy noxioas weed, with ao anxious 

eye. A young man cannot difcover tht 

m^rks of an honeft, prudent, and inge- 

f}U0U9 qaind, without giving his parents 

the 
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the moft lively impreflions of fatis&^tion j 
he cannot fall into tiie vices of tbe-H^ 
Centious and profane, without'** pierc*- 
ing them through with many fbrrows/* 
At his entrance upon a^ive life, the 
circle of his connexions will be enlarging; 
and with it the influence of bis condudl. 
When he forms new dotneftic relations' 
cf his own, he will hereby utKivoidably 
extend his power of conferring happinefs^ 
or infliding mifery, upon others. , The 
pro^crityof a family, the pcrfona! hap- 
pinefs of the individuals who /hall com<^ 
po£e it, tfie character and (XMKli^on of 
multitudes yet ttnl>orn, will probably, in 
this cafe, in a great meafure depend upoa 
him* The habits he now acquires, the 
temper he now forms, the coarfe of life 
be now leads^ will unavoidably operate to 
the advantage or the difadvantage, the 
pleafure or the pain, of all with whom he 
ihall be connected in future life. 

It is alfo a confideration which ought 
%9 have great weight with ^vtxy yotkig 

perfpn, 
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pfrfon,- that his future charadcr muft 
neceflarily affedt the happinefs of the 
commui)ity to which he belongs. Every 
roan, hovy narrow fpever his fphere of 
life may be, cpntributes his^part towards 
.forming the public chara^er; diredlly, 
by the virtues or vices which he prac- 
>ifcs; and indireftly, by the influence of 
his example.uppn his dependents and afTo* 
ciates. Every good nwn is in Ihis view a 
friend, and every bad man an enemy, to 
his country. But, befides this, the bond 
of union which fubfifls between the fe- 
veral members cf a community, whilft it 
affords each individual important advan^ 
tages, lays him under powerful obliga- 
tions to exert his heft talents for the pub- 
lic good. 

Young perfons, therefore, at their en- 
trance upon the world, inftead of con- 
fulting, as they are too apt to do, merely 
their own iziclinations and humours, 
fhould inquire in what manner they may 
heft contribute to the good order and 

profperity 
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profperity of the neighbourhood^ and the 
community with which they are con^ 
tiedled. Extending their iiriews beyond 
the fmall circle of their peribnal intere(b, 
expanding their hearts with generous 
fentiments towards all around them, they 
(hould form their (bcial connexions uiidet 
a ftrong convi£lion of their obligation tb 
live for others as well as themfelves ; with 
a warm defire of rendering thenCifelves 
agreeable and ufeful in the circle of theit 
acquaintance; with a fixed determination 
to employ their talents, & opportunity 
offers, in the fervice of their "Country an4 
Iheir fpecies ; and, in a word, under the. 
powerful influence of a genuine fpirit 6f 
patriotifm and philanthropy. 

To a young man, who thus confiders 
himfelf, not as an infulated individual, but 
as related to a community in which the 
great end of public profperity is to be 
purfued by the united efforts of its (cveral 
members, and as belonging to a race of 
beings who are capable of continual ad- 
vancement 
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vancement in knowledge^ virtue, and 
happinefsy it is impoiiible that his fitu- 
ation as a member of fociety, and as. a 
human being, ihould not appear intereft- 
ing and refpedable — ^tbat life (hould not 
appear an ohjcd of high importance* 

But the prefent ftate of man appears 
moft of all important when it is regarded^ 
not as the whole of his exigence, but 
as introductory to a future eternal 
life. The doftrine of immortality being 
admitted, on arguments drawn from the 
conAitntion of human nature, and on the 
authority of the Chriftian revelatibn, hu- 
man nature afTumes a degree of dignity 
which claims the highefl: refpeA, and bus- 
man iife becomes a fcene of action infi- 
nitely important. If an ancient painter, 
who had with indefatigable attention and 
perfeverance wrought up the produdions 
of his pencil to the greateft pcrfeftion in 
his power, thought it a fufficient apology 
for his affiduity to fay — " I paint for 
eternity;*' how much mofe juftly may 

every 
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every believer ia a future ftate vindicate 
the moft exa6t attentioa to his moral con- 
. du€t, by faying — ** J live for eternity T* 

Life being, in every point of view, of 
fuch great value and importance, wifdom 
and duty require that it be entered upon 
with deliberation and forefight. As foon 
as the powers of the mind are fb far ma- 
tured as to be capable of forming a judg- 
ment concerning the ends of living and 
the means of attaining them, every young 
per fon ought to inform himfelf upon 
thefe fubjcds with all the accuracy in his 
power, and to lay down to himfelf feme 
clear and certain principles and rules of 
conduft. Before a prudetft man fets out 
upon a journey, he flrft fatisfies himfelf 
that he has good reafons for undertaking 
it, and then takes care to obtain all re- 
quifite information conperning the road 
be is to travel, and to make all necefTary 
provifion for his fafe and conifortable 
paflage. When any one purpofes to 
build a houfe, before he exequtes his de- 
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fign, he determines accurately the pur- 
pofes of utility, convenience," or orna- 
ment, lor which it is to be erected, forms 
a plan as fuitable as poffible to his views, 
cftimates the coft, and provides the nc- 
ceflary materials* If in any fingle under- 
taking fuch precaution be neceflary, how 
much more in executing the great defiga 
of paffing a refpedable, ufeful^ and happy 
life ! Can it be fuppofed, that whilft other 
arts are only to be acquired by afliduous 
attention and exercife, no thought or 
pains are requifite in learning and prac--^ 

.ti(ing the moft important of all arts, that 
of happinefs ? The fact is> as the hiftory 
of mankind fufficiently proves, that the 
attaining of true and permanent felicity is 
as difficult as it is detirable. 

Young perfdns in the purfuit of happi- 
nefs are liable to many hindrances and 

;feduftions, of which they feldom are 

duly apprifed, which renders it neceflary 

that they exercife the utmoft circumfpec- 

tion and vigilance* Not having had fuf- 

VoL* 1. C c ficient 
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fkient experienoe of the fkllihilitj of tbetr 
own judgment to lead them to diftruft 
tbemfelvesy tbey are prone lo forni their 
opinions with precipitatioo, and to adbeps 
to them with confidence. The ardour 
of {pitA which fo forcibly impels them to 
aftion, renders it irkfonoe to them to e»- 
amine things wkK that patient atteatioa 
which is requiiite to fecnre them from,* 
#rrDr« Prefuraing, for want qf a inore 
perfed acquaintance with tbeol^efb 2m 
round them, that every thiog ia what it ' 
ieems, thej are in continual danger of 
being impofed upon bj falfe appearances* 
They flatter themfelves, that wherever 
they meet with prefent enjoyment tbey 
muft find real happinefss and they a» 
too eager after the prize which is pi^ 
fented before them to be fcrupuloufly 
exad in eftimatiug its true value. In 
making this precipitate and hazardoua 
choice, thqy are encouraged by riumesoos \ 
Examples of young men» wiioie efi^gagiag 
manners reader even, their follies '*4tfwl 
6 vices 
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vices eachanting ; and thefe external en<* 
Jiccments not unfrequentJy receive power** 
ful aid from the peculiar caft of the na* 
tsral difpoiition. On the one hand, a 
getitle yielding temper fometimes renders 
^fe fiiame, a fear of incurring ridicule, 
or a deilre of obliging, more dangerous 
faares than even the felicitations of ap* 
{tetite and pa0ioa. On the other hand, 
ft youxig nan of a bold and daring tenaper 
ViU often be more powerfully feduced 
^o excelT^, by (he foolilh ambition of' 
being admired and applauded by his com* 
panions as a youth of fpirit, than by apy 
dcfire of criminal indulgence. Againft 
tbefe fhares nothing can be an elFe6tuai 
guard but a determined refolution, at all 
ovents, ftridly to adhere to a plan of life, 
deliborately formed upon the principles 
of reafbn And religion. 
^ Why is it that we fee fo many young 
ipeti addiAing themfelves to the groiieft 
debattchery, but bccaufc they have never 
purfued thofe reflections oft -the nature 
C Q z and 
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and foundation of human happinefs which 
would have convinced them of the dan- 
gerous and ruinous confequences of li- 
centious gratifications ? Becaufe their 
minds have been never elevated by the 
contemplation of truth and wifdom above' 
the low pleafures of fcnfc and appetite; 
Whence does it fb frequently happen that 
young perfons, whofe early' habits and 
connexions preferve them from all in- 
famous irregularities, neverthelefs indulgef ' 
a frivolous and diflipal^d turn of mindf 
which wholly incapacitates them for find- 
ing enjoyment in the purfuit of know- 
ledge, the cultivation of tafte, or the ex- 
crcife of feme laudable and ufeful occu- 
pation — pafs the moft precious years c£ 
their lives in an uninterrupted fucceflion 
of amufements, public or private, in 
which, though the eye or the ear may 
meet with a tranfient gratification^ the 
heart can find no folid delight ; and at 
laftf when the dream of folly is over, and 
life calls for i^ ferious cares and duties, 

are 
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are wholly unqualified to fupport the 
charader, and indifpofed to difcharge the 
offices, of the parent, the friend, the 
citizen, and the man ? The true reafon 
is, that at their entrance upon the world, 
they have never interrupted their gay 
purfuits, and retired from the crowd, to 
alk themfclvcs whence they came, for 
what end they were created, and what is 
the great bufinefs of life. To what caufc, 
moreover, is it to be afcribed, that other 
young men, who are of a lefs volatile 
temper, or whofe (ituation in life has led 
them to make profit rather than pleafure 
the principal obje£t of their attention, 
fometimes prematurely difcovcr, not only 
the prudence, but even the avarice of age, 
and become ready fcholars and expert 
practitioners in all the ibrdid arts of gain ? 
It is unqueflionably owing to a culpable 
negleft, either in themfelves or their pa- 
rents, of that inoral inftrudion which 
would have furniflied them with fteady 
principles of honefty and integrity, and 
C c 3 infpired 
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infpired thenl With liberal and geticroo* 
fentiments. 

In ill Ihcfe cafess, and in e^ory other in 
which young men fail of attaining that 
true rtierit which alone can render them 
*6fpc6>able and happy, the failure is to be 
imputed \o the want of fixed principles, 
ftnd a fettled plan df conduA. In order 
to efcape the fellies and vices df youth, 
and obtain thd poflfeflion of that happioids 
which the nature and condition of man 
gire him a right to expedV, it is ibove all 
things neoeflary that yoM}^^ pei'ibns look; 
before theiti^ and matk With an attentive 
eye the tratk whi^h they ought to pur- 
fue. They ffiould neither be contented 
to adopt whatever plan of liviiig. atcident 
tnay caft ip theii' Way, ilor fuffer their 
characters to be moulded dflef the opi«* 
nions or humours of 'others; but ihould 
be careful to furnifli themfelves^ by dili«- 
gent inquiry and |c^^ion^ with pradical 
principles of religion arid ms^i^inpis of pru« 
deude. 

Ta 



I 
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1^0 enable a young man to form a plan 
of condtid to which he may fafely adhere 
throt^h the Vhole courfe of life, two 
things arc requiiite: Firft, that he ac« 
quire a clear idea of the nature^ and efta* 
falifli a full convi£tion of, the obligations 
•f morality and religion; fecondly, that 
he ftudy his own particular capacity, tern* 
per, relations, and condition in life* The 
former is nece{&ry, as the bafis of every 
genuine virtue; the latter, as the means 
of defending him againft reduAion,.and 
giving cooiiftency and ftability to his 
charader. ^ 

Let his firft concern, then, be to know 
what is good, and why it is fo. Let hiaa 
c(Kifult his own underftanding and feel- 
ings, and obferve the events which hap^ 
pen in the world, to learn what dourfe of 
conduct is in the nature of things wife,' 
proper, and riglit, in a human being. Let 
him ftudy his own powers and inclina- 
tions, in order to judge in what fanner 
C c 4 his 
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his time and faculties may be moft adv'aa- 
tageoufly employed. Let him (earch into 
the hidden receiies of his Awn heart, to 
explore every latent propenfity towards 
any kind of criminal indulgence. Let 
him fcrutinife, with the utmoft attention, 
the particular caft of natural temper by 
which he is diftingui(hed. Let him care- 
fully obferve what habits have alre^y 
gained the firmeft hold upon his mind ; 
that, difcovering the. feeble fide of his 
virtue, he may learn, to wards what points 
he ought principally to dire<St his vigilance 
an4 circumfpedion. Let him, moreover, 
attend to the feveral relations in which 
he (lands to fociety, and furvey the ad- 
vantages and opportunities which his na- 
tural or acquired talents, his wealth or 
influence, afford him of doing good ; that 
he may acquire a proper fenfe of the 
obligations which thefe circumftances lay 
him under to adive exertions in the fcr- 
vice of mankind. 

la 
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' In this manner let every young pcr- 
fon, as foon as he arrives at years of dif- 
cretion, make his entrance into the 
world — with deliberate meditations on 
the fcene which lies before him; with 
ferious refleftions on the importance of 
human life; with rational principles of 
morals and religion ; with a prudent and 
well-digefted plan of fife ; and with de- 
termined refolution to adhere to that 
path which his reafon and judgment 
have led him to choofe, as the path of 
fafety.and happinefs. He will then pur- 
fue his journey through life in a fteady 
courfe of manly virtue, unfeduced by 
the allurements which may aflault hini 
on the right-hand and on the left. In 
the midft of the applaufes of the wife 
and good among his fellow-creatures, 
furrounded with the fruits of his early 
virtues, and triumphing in the confciouf- 
nefs of having made a wife and happy 
choice, he will go on his way rejoic- 
ing. 
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iog, and will experience the path of the 
juft to be *' as the ihining light which 
ftineth more and more unto £he perfect 
day/' 
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The Nature, Caufes, and Folly, 
of Self-deception^ 



Proverbs xvi* 3, 

jS// the wtxys of a man are clean In his tnvn 
tyes^ but the Lord^weighetb thefpiritu 

Proverbial maxims are commonly 
to be underftood with certain limitations* 
The maxim, that til the wajrs of & maa 
are cleap^ or right, in his own eyes^ 
though univerfal in the expreilioQ^ evi- 
dently adtaits of many exceptions, both 
with refped: to the perfons by whom the 
judgment in queftion is formed, and With 
refped to tht judgitiebt itfelf. Solomofi 
neither meant to aflert that no van what« 

ever 
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ever is fufEciently enlightened, or fuffi- 
ciently honed, to confefs, at leaft to his 
own heart, the faults of his charafter; 
nor that thofe who are the moft partial 
to themrelves, never perceive any thing 
reprehenfiblc in their condu6l, or fee rea- 
fon to charge themfelves with criminality 
or imprudence. His defign, undoubted- 
ly, is only to affirm, in general, that there 
arc few people in the world who are not 
difpofed to err, on the (idp of candour, in 
judging of themfelves ; and that it is no 
tinufual thing for men to attend only to 
the fair fide of their charafters, to ap- ' 
plaud themfelves for aflkions which arc in 
reality deferving of cenfure, and to find 
a thoufand ways of -extenuating faults 
which thfey cannot I}ut perceive. Solo- 
mon fpeaks of this kind of felf*deceptioa 
as univerfal, becaufe his knowledge of 
mankind and of his own heart had taught 
him that it was exceedingly common. 

Wherein oonfifts the exad nature of- 
this moral difeafe? And to^ what caufes 



\ 
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\ is it chiefly to be afcribed ? If \ye wiffi, 

my brethren^ to be aware of our owa 
danger, and to efcape it, we muft endea- 
vour to folve thefe queftions. 'Let us 
begin with the firft, and attempt tg afcer- 
tain the precife nature of the charge which 
Solomon brings againft mankind, whea 
he fays — " All the ways of man are clean 
in his own eyes*'* 

The fault, ki general terms, is the 
forming too advantageous an opinion of 
ourfelves and our anions. It is that kind 
"ofdelufion which confifts in prefuming, 
upon the flighteft grounds, that we are 
free from guilt, or poffcffcd of fuperior 
ivifdom and merit. No terms could more 
accurately exprefs the hafty and fuper- 
ficial view upon which tbfe partial judg- 
ments are commonly formed than thofe 
of the text — *' The ways of a man are 
pure in his own eyes:'* they appear upon 
the firft fuperficial glance to be right, and 

W he does not give himfelf the trouble to 

look 
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look m^rc accurately iftto the matter^ fpr 
be is wiMing to be deceived. 

If, indeedi after ferioully examining his 
>kw;8^,his a^gns^ aud the motives' by 
urhicib be \% goveroed^ aay one finds tbat 
tbey are^ in general , conformable to tbe 
rulc6 whicb coofcience prefcribes^ and to 
tbe laws which religion enjdinsy nothing 
can be more reafonable than that be (hould 
enjoy the fatisfaftion of xiftuous felf-ap- 
probation. Such fatisfa£Uon iias a real 
foundation : it is tbe firfl fruit and tbp 
firft recoropence of ^rtue^ But if any 
one, haftily taking appearances for realities, 
ascribes to hicnfelf virtues which he does 
not poiTefSy it is evident that his felf« 
applaufe is delufive, and that the tran* 
quiUity which it produces is nothing beti* 
ter than falfe fecurity. He is like a man 
in a dropiy, who miftakes for iigns oft 
eflablilhed health the firfl fymptoms of a 
malady which will foon bring him' to the 
grave. He imagines bimfejf poffeffed of 

the 
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the fubftance^ where there ia^ io trulii^ 
nothing but the ihadow : if he difcovecs 

I ia himfelf any qualitkiS really good^ he 

' magnifies them beyood their worth : in 

ibort, through the fafcinatiug infhieaoe 

I cf ielf^love, he is. incapable <^ feeing his 

\ own character in its true light. 

I I am aware that the natural operation 

of felf-love to produce fialf-deceit is often 
interrupted by thef interference of other 

i paflions. Whilft we are bufily occupied 

in the purfmt of external objects, we 
have little lei^re £ven for thofe reflect 
tions which are the food of conceit : but, 
in the midft of all our mod eager pur«- 

I fuits, the artful flatterer, Self-love, fijQkds 

intervals of repofe, ki which (he holds up 
her deceitful mirror before our eyes, and 
tempts us to thin^ of ourfelves more 
highly than we oitght to think. Subtle 
and ingenious in her devices, the impoftor 
affumes a thoufand forms, and pra£tifes a 
thouiand arts, to extenuate or conceal our 
faults, or to fpread a falfe luftre over our 

virtues^ 
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virtues. Even thofe who imagine thcm- 
felves moft fuperior to her power, often 
find themfelves miftaken. The philfe- 
fopher' who fancies that he has difco- 
vered all her artifices, the orator ^who de- 
fcribes them> the cafuift who expofes 
them, add even the faint who boafts that 
he is above their reach, all pay homage, 
without perceiving it, to this divinity* 
And what moft of allfliews the force and 
extent of her empire is, that neither age 
nor experience are a fufficient defence 
againft her » power. mStlMovG is an in- 
firmity which never forfakes us as long 
8s we live. That we may, however, be 
guarded as much as poffible againft the 
inconveniences arifing from this paffioq, 
let us proceed to confider more diftinftly 
the fymptoms by which it i& difcovered. 
The principalof thefe zx^ pride ^ vanity^ 
ambition^ and prefumption. 

What is pride, but one of the moft dif- 
gufting fruits of felf-love, which is con- 
tinually cheriflied iii its growth by felf- 

admiration ? 
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adtoifation? To be blind to our, faults; 
always to view our virtues through a me- 
dium which either magnifies or multi- 
plies thcrn; by an unfair Comparifon, to 
pretend to a fuperiority bf merit >*hich 
tarni(hes ot cclipfes the luftre of.another*9 
excellencies; to forget otirfelves fo far as 
even to lift a haughty and confident eye 
towards heaven, and fay — •* God, I thank 
thee I am not as other men ;" is it pof* 
fible that we (hould contemplate fuch a 
charader without difgud even in our- 
fclves, were it nouhat ** all the ways of a 
man afe right in nis own eyes ?" 

What, again, is vanity j but an dften- 
tatious difplay of the good qualities and 
accompliihm^nts of which we fdppofe 
ourfelves polTefled ? Puffed up with con- 
ceit, and happy in the admiration of him- 
fclf, the vain man is continually endea- 
vouring to attradl the notice of others* 
He makes bfe of every artifice to difplay 
to the greateft advantage that merit which, 
he has no doubt, will bear to be expofcd 

Vol. L D d in 
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in the full face of day. Sometimes ^he 
directly aiTails your judgment,, and de- 
mands your applaiufe, by afluming aa 
haughty and oftentatious air, and confi-* 
dently making the moft eittravagant pre-^ ' 
tenfions. At another time h« veils \m ^ 
vapity under the eolouring of a feigned 
humility, and invites, whilll he feems to 
aroid, admiration* Whence is all this^ 
but becaufe Uis ^^ ways are right iti hi& 
own eyes ?'* 

Who can doubt that mnbitiiny ^r an in- 
iktiable third. after diftia<n:ion and power^ 
proceeds from the fame iource ? The isaa 
who fancies himfetf capable of every thing, 
Will naturally think himfelf worthy of 
every thing. We are often aftoniflied tp^ 
ice men^ who have little iberit and fmail 
talents, boldly afpiring to places of the 
firft diftitt€kion and importance, and en« 
gaging ia difficult enterprifes with tlq^ 
folieft aflurancc of fuccefs. Our iurpriie 
would ceafe, if we could view their talents 
ind merit with the fame eyes with which 

tbcy 
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thc^ are feen by themfelves. They 
know none better qualified than thejr 
f6t the office or undertaking in qu(ifliont 
*nd therefore think it beneath them to 
reiign their pretedfions in favour of any 
man living. 

The laft chara^eriftic fymptom of the 
moral malady I am defcribing is prefump-- 
Hon. If exceffive felf-lovc leads a man, 
through pridcj to efteem himfelf too 
highly, through vanity to be too eager 
after applaufe, and through ambition to 
aipire at things too high for himi it is tha 
fame paflioa which makes him prefumo 
too much upon his own ftrength, repoia 
with too much fecurity upon his owa 
wifdom, and with too much confidencei 
promife himfelf (uccefs in whatever he 
undertakes. No expe£lation is too chi- 
merical for him to entertain : no enter« 
prife too hazardous for him to attempt* 
Are f^gacity and induflry neceflary to his 
fuccefsy he is happy in being conicious 
tiiat he poflefles tbem. Are refolutioa 
Dd 2 and 
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and perfeverance requifite, in thefe qualt* 
ties he is not deficient • Are difficulties 
to be encoufiteredy and obftacles to be re-*' 
moved, he trufts he has within himfelf 
fufficient refburces for every exigency* 

Such are the principal features of the 
charader which Solomon exhibits in the 
text, that o^ one who is fo far impofed 
upon by the delufions of felf-love as to 
become a dupe to pride, ambition, vanity, 
and prefumption. 

Numerous are the caufcs which concur 
to produce that confufion of ideas, and 
diole ftlfe judgments, which render 
*^ all the ways of a man right in his owti 
eyes.'* 

At the head of thefe we bught un- 
doubtedly to place bad education and early 
prejudices. Are the difpofitions, let it be 
honeftly confefled, with which children 
are firft infpired, ordinarily thofe of hu- 
mility, nK)defty, and a prudent diftrufl: 
of themielves ? Are they taught to value 
themielves only in proportion as they 

' find* 
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find tfaemfdvesy upon mature examina- 
lion, pofTeifed of real merit ? Are they 
in0ruj£ted never Co prefer fliewy accom- 
plilhmeat$ to folid worth ; and, above 
all things, to deleft an anti6cial character, 
and the afiedation of amiaUe difpofitions 
and good qualities to which they are ia 
Ideality Grangers? In a word, are j(;:hiklrea 
taught to he virtuous, or to appear fo ; to 
n^erit diAinflion, or to feek for it ? Alas ! 
who does not fee, that in the educatioa 
pf children more labour is commonly 
beftowed upon ^p external appearance 
than upon the heart ! Whatever i$ a4apted 
tp pleafe, to ami^fe, an(} tq altrad: admirat* 
tipn, they are induftrioufly inftrijilcd to 
v;ilue and to acquire ; and the pains which 
are tal(ei) for this purpofe arp feldpm Ipft^ 
Upon this frivolous plai) their tafte i$ too 
cooimonly formed. The cpafcqpencc 
is, that exteriors attrad their principal 
attention. They judge pf themfclves, as 
of others, frono what appears^ without 
^ying themfelves the trouble to inquire 
.Pd3 what 
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what 7i. Provided that their "wzj^feem 
Hghtf it is enough ; they take no pains to 
examine whether they are ib in reality. 

The evil, however^ would not be with- 
out remedy, if, to the defefls of educa- 
tioo, we did not add a perverfe and ob« 
fBnate negle£t of felf-infpe£lion* If, as 
reaibn advances towards maturity, 3roung 
perfbns would employ themfelves in at- 
tentively confidering the real nature of 
thofe qualities upon which they are in* 
cfined to value themfelves, and carefully 
reviewing thofc aftions which they have 
fuifered to pais without cenfare, there 
can be no doubt that the falfe luftre which 
a bad education has fpread over their cha- 
ncers wduld foon be diflipated, and that 
they would learn to judge of themfelves 
^cording to nature and truth. But where 
ihall we find the perfons who undertake 
this ufeful eXercife, who apply themfelves 
to this important ftudy ? Shall we feek 
for them among thofe who are afraid criF 
nothing fo much as finding themfelves 

alone; 
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alone } among thofe wbo^ from morning 
to evening, and from day to day, are 
borne away ia the vortex of diflipatloa ; 
or among thofe who are abforbed in cares 
which leave them no intervals of relaxa- 
' tion ? Shall we be aiTured of finding them 
€ven among thofe who profefs to devote . 
one day in feven to the great purpofe of 
moral and religious improvement ? Are 
not the v/ifeft and beft among us too apt 
to neglect the opportunities which thefe 
intervals afford us for communing with 
our own hearts, or, however, to content 
ourielves with general and fuperficial in-* 
quiries, without difturbing our confciences 
upon thofe points where we have a fecret 
fufpicion that all is not perfedly right. 
Even thefe flight reviews are taken un- 
der th« powerful influence of felf-Iove : 
we wi(h to think well of ourfelves, we 
are content to be impofed upon. If our 
ways Jeem rights, without farther inquiry 
we applaud ourfelves,' and contentedly 
remain juift as we Were, 

Dd4 Not 
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Not that it never happens that we ex- 
amine ourfelves with greater care and 
diligence. There are feafons of calamity 
or affliction in which we are difpofed to 
^pply ourfelye^ with more than ordinary 
ferioufnefs to this duty. There are mo^ 
roeat5 in which we feel ourfelves diilatif^ 
fied with the world, ^nd the things which 
are in the world, apd are inclined toUftea 
to the voice of reafon and religion. At 
flicb a mofpent confcience reclaims its 
rights; fpeaks, Qenfures, reproaches» and 
will be beard. But, alas I even in this 
fituation, fo f^vour^ible to the nec^ry 
inquiry, felf-love is not without expcr 
^ients to carry pn its deceptions. If we 
muft examine ourfelves, it perfuad^ us 
to do it indireftjy by comparifoix with 
Others, rather than by an immediate ap-7 
peal to the Eternal JL^aw of Truth. Some* 
times we apolpgife to ourfelves for what- 
ever might feem ^mifs it^ our condud: by 
pleading tjie ifrefiftible force of example, 
and are fatisfied with reQe^ing that we 

have 



have only followed the faihion of the 

times, and done what thofe, who are 

conimonly efteemed good people, are ac- 

cuftomed to do. Sooietimes we juflifjr 

ourfelves upon oppofite ground : like the 

Pharifce in the parable, blefs God that wc 

are not chargeable with the faults of thi§ 

or the other man, and rejoice that we 

have more charity than one neighbour, 

* 

or more piety than another. Thus wc 

conclude our ways, to be right, either be?- 

caufe they agree with the way3 of the 

world, or becaufe they are not in fome 

refpecfls fo irregular as thofe of many. 

ground u$. What principle but felf-lovc 

could fati§fy itfelf with fuch feeble fup- 

ports, or enable men to pronounce, upon 

fuch doubtful proofs, that their ways are 

Tight ?' ' 

I muft not omit to mention another • 

caufe of that kind of felf-deception which 

is charafteTifed in the text, namely;^/- 

ftry. Though this is a fnare to which 

^be great are peculiarly expofed, every 

one 
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QQC iti> his fplio^, according to tho rank 
hd bolds^ the authority with which be is 
iov^ftcd, the riches h0 jxifleCIes, the ta- 
lents by whiish he is cHftii>gui(hefl» or the 
pcrfoDal graces with which he is adorned> 
has xnoro or lef^ to apprehend from the 
pQ(likotial iufluence of adulation* Where 
is the nnan i^ pepfedly free froni prid^ 
and vanity as not to he elated^ beyond the 
. bounds of n^oderation^ by meeting with 
attention and applaufe beyond his merits? 
Nothing is more apt to pervert the judg-. 
ment and corrupt the heart than the de- 
luiions which come from this quarter* 
Whilfl: every voice either openly declares . 
or /<fcretly whifpers our praife, it will 
fcvcely be in the power of confciencc to 
gjHU a hearing when it contradiAs the re- 
port. We (hall be father inclined to be-i^ 
licv* all the world when it fpKll&s well of 
U8, th»n to pay atteiKjon to.thfl whifperi^ 
of qqr own heart$ to ?hf contr^ry^ 

Lsftly, there is tiQ artiflee by moans 
of which men mor? frequently mi^ok 

V upon 
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U^n theibfelves, thah by fubftituting a 
fuppofed reftitude. of intention in the 
room of rectitude of conduct. It is true, 
we generally refer ve this apology to the 
kft, becaofc it implies a naortifying con-* 
feffion that we have a£fed wrong. But 
when other excufes fail, tvtty one knows 
that this is our laft and main re(burce^ 
" We have afted wrong, it is true, but 
not defignedly : had we feen and known 
as much b^ore we committed the fault as 
we have doM fince, we fhould have aAed 
"^try differently." If we have gone 
aftray, it has been through an error ia 
judgment, or through the fudden im- 
pulfe Qf paffion ; we have, notwith(land«> 
ing, meant. well, and it is principally by 
thtf intcotion that the n>erit or demerit 
of ajfikiu n determined. If our wayt 
themfelvcd ba«e not been clean, we per*, 
fuade ourfelves that our principles and imr^ 
tentions at leaft are pure, that our hearts. 
are right in the fight of God. Whcrea$ 
nothing is noore certain, that eirery tree is 

known 
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known by its fruit, and th4t *• he only 
who doth rightcoufiicfs is righteous,*' 

In this manner it is, my brethren, that 
we impofe upon ourfelves, and imagine 
ourfelves to be other beings^ than we are. 
Thus do bad education, fuperficial felf- 
infpedion, unfair companions, flattery, 
9Qd a relUQce on mere intentions, all con-^ 
cur to confirm the delwfion which felf- 
love is ever ready to encourage* 

But, alas \ unfortunate is the delufion, 
and fatal the fecurity ; for though *^ all 
the ways of a man are clean in his own 
eyes, the Lord weigheth the fpirits.*' 

There is a Supreme Judge, >yho holds 
' in his hand an unerring balance, in which 
he weighs with perfedt pcadlnefs the ac- 
tions, and even the thoughts and pur* 
pofes, of men^ that he may appreciate 
their true merit, and regulate their eter- 
nal deftiny, according to therefult of the 
important triah The balance in which 
be weighs the characters of men is the 
Eternal Law of I^ighteoufncfst Himfcif 

perfcillv 
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. ^rfe£Hy juft, wife, and good, it is im- 
poflible that he (houM not conduft thia 
judgment with ftrid impartiality, or that 
he (hould fail to render to every man ac« 
ctording to his works. In cftimating our 

' own charaAers, we are feldom at the 
pains to weigh them with an aonirate 
beam, with a fleady band^ and an im{>ar« 
tial eye. We are more commonly con- 
tented to judge of them by a hafty and 
fupei^ficial glance, in which the eye is 
chiefly attracted by fplendid appearances. 
But when God weighs our chara<fters he 
brings every work into judgment with 
every fecret thing, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil. Nothing efcapcs 
his notice; nothing comes before him 
under falfe colours. Before his eye ap- 
pearances vanifh; realities remain entire. 
He judges by that which /V, not by that 
which Qn\y feems: the Lord looketh at, 
the heart, the Lord weigheth the fpirits. 
He examines motives and intentions as 
well as actions. In his faithful balance, 
8 . afFedled 
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afl^ed virtue, and hypocritical devotion^ 
are lighter than vanity. What pafles 
Qpon the world for genuine zeal is in 
many, cafes found to be nothing better 
than a malignant fpirit of bigotry and 
perfecution : apparent prudence and ivxx^ 
«gality is diiicovered to be real avarice: in 
fliort, every counterfeited femblatice o^ 
virtue is detected ; and nothing paiTes any 
longer for more than it is worth. 

And for what pufpofe is thi$ ftridl 
ftrutiny ? Is it not^ that whatever is 
found deficient may be rejeded, and that 
\»fhatever will ftand the trial may be 
lodged in the treafury of heaven? To 
drop the figure — ^Our Great Creator has 
placed us in this world as candidates for 
eternal felicity : to qualify us for it, he 
has required us to form the genuine habits 
of virtue and piety. If according to the 
meafure of our knowledge and ability 
we do this, he will pronounce us worthy 
df everlafting life, ^nd receive us into that 
glorious ftate of perfeftion and happinefs 

which 



which he ha^ provided for good men: 
^ut, if oar profcflSon of rdigton be in* 
iincere, and our praftice of virtufe nothing 
better than mere pretence, he wiH declare 
us unfit for the fociety. of upright men 
tMAt perfe6^9 and will coniign us to that 
ftate of punilhment Which his wifdom 
AmII fee necdiary to provide for the cor- 
fedion and tinal deftruftion crif vice. 

Such is the doffbrine of the holy 
fcriptures ; fuch are the ideas which tea* 
foQ inftru61:s us to entertain conctmiiig 
the moral government of God» 
" Since, then, it is a certain truth, thai 
whatever a man foweth that (hall he alib 
reap— *how unreafonable, how fdoiifli iir 
it for men to impofe upon themfelves by 
vainly imagining that they are in the path 
of life, when the truth is, that they are 
in the way which leadeth to deilruftion I 
If God cannot be deceived, and will not 
be mocked, why fhould men endeavour 
to deceive themfelves ? Why (hould they 
fpeak peace to themfelves, when in realitjr 
5 there 
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tbore is no peace? And we hdve the 
WfixA of Eternal Truth to aiTure U3» that 
** there is no peace to the wicked/* 

Be it> then, my brethren, your daily 
care to confider your ways, as under the 
eye of that Great Being who fees all your 
a£tions« who hears all your words, who 
reads all your thoughts. Confider your 
paft ways* to difcov^r and corred: your 
errors : confider yoUr future ways, that 
they may be clean, not only in your own 
tycsy but in the eyes of him who weigheth 
the fpirits ; and msLy the Eternal Spirit 
teach you the true knowledge of your- 
felves, and lead you in the way to life 
werlafting ! Amen. 
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Contentment and Generofity 
exemplified in the Gondu£l of 
£fau* 



. Genesis xxxiii. 9. 

AndEfauJaid^ I have enaughy my brotbtrx 
keep that thou baft unto tbyfelf. 

Tfi£&B words are part of a fltRt^fv^g 
and inftruftive ftory, in which w^ have 
a lively [>tdure of the ftrong emotioils of 
afFedion and joy with- which thofc who 
have been long at variance meeieach other 
upon an unexpected reconciliation. 

Jacob had by an artful contrivance o1> 

tained that blefling from his father for 

bimfelf which had been intended for b» 

. Vol. I. E e elder 
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elder brother. This fb far provoked 
Efau^s re^tmenty that hedetermiDed'tc/ 
iavcnge himfelf upon Jacob, after theiir 
father*s death, by taking away his life. 
•* ric faid ill his heart, 'I'he days of 
AM)i*rttin^ for tbf ftther arfe at handj 
then will I flay my brother Jacrob/* As 
foon as Jacob had information of his bro- 
ther's defign, he thought k neceffary to 
quit his^father*s hotxle, and went to refide 
at a coniiderable diihnce wkh his uncltf 
JLaban . After an interval of many years, 
during which be had become the head of 
a numerous fsimily, md acquked large 
pofleflions, he formed the purpofe of at- 
tcpiptif g a teconciliittoh with his brother 
£faa« «He couid not etijoy pttftCt fati£» 
fa^on j» the midft of his abundance^ 
whilft he recoBef^d ttie alieottion which 
fubfifted li^ween himfelf and one Whom 
nAure. had united Co him by the moft 
tender ties; and he entertained an hope 
that long abfence and a change ef circttur-' 
iUnce$ might harie ciDoled the refentment 
-8 of 
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-of hk brother, and prepared him for a re- 
conciliation* His fenfe of duty inftrufted 
him, that haviog hi(X)felf caufed the fe* 
paration, the firft ftep towards a reunion 
ought to be on his part ; and his remain^ 
ing affedtion for hifc brother rendered thi» 
no difficult talk. Accordingly he fent 
meiieagers to £(au to inquire «fter his 
welfaif^, and propofe an interview. On 
their return^ however^ whtn they told 
him that Efau Was c<}ming to. naMt him 
With four hundred men, he be^n to ap^ 
prebend that tiis brother ftiH nHiditaled- 
revenge, and prepared to appeafe his anger 
by valuable prcfents. Thcfe fears being 
removed by a vifion, Jacob went but to 
meet his brothfer, and, as he approached, 
paid him the utmoft refpeft, bowing, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the times, to 
the ground. Efau, overcome by this fub- 
mtflive behaviour, and by the pleafurc of 
feeing a brother after fo many years ab- 
fence, rati to meet him, and fell on his 
neck and kiiTed him. Refentment coulct 
£ t 2 , now* 
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now find no place in his breaft, for it wa»" 
wholly pofiefled by the milder paffions of 
love and joy, Jacobs too, was tranfported 
with pleafure to receive fuch expreffioas 
of tender aff^ftion from one from whom 
ly had expeded nothing Ui% than hoftile 
violence, and to find that union of hearts 
which iiature had eftaUiihed betw^eea^ 
them, but which his own treachery had 
deflroyed, ib happily and .unexpededly 
rcftorcd. Both felt emations which no- 
thing but tears could exprefs ; both wept. 
After their firft tra^fj^ts were over, 
Jacob informed Efau that the cattle which 
he had brought with him were intended 
as a prefent ; which, after much impor« 
tunity, Efau accepted. Then, taking aa 
affeftionate leave of each other, they pur- 
fued their refpeftive journeys. 

This interefling portion of fcripturc- 
hiftory, confidered at large, might fuggeft 
to our thoughts many ufeful refleftion;: 
but it is my defign, in this difcourfe, to 
confine your attention to the reply which 

iEfau 
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Efau made to Jacob when he ofiered him 
a part of his fubftai»cc. Efau faid-«"" I 
have enough, my brother i keep that thou 
haft unto thyfelf/* This reply was ev^ 
deq^ly diftated by a cpnfcntcd 2Lnd z^em^ 
rous fpirit^ 

Although Efau was act the perfoii 
whom God thought proper to choofe as 
J:he founder of the JewUh nation^ it dotl^ 
not appear from any <:irc)2m^nce in his 
biftory that he was a b^ man^ It is ma* 
nifeft from the narrative that he h34 ba^ 
jiifliod from his breaft the fpirit of revenge 
which he once indulged, and was capable 
of praAifing that nobleft virtue, the fof^ 
givenefs of injuries. No objection to the 
goodneis of his charader arifes from (he 
words of the prophet Malachi, ch. u 2, 3. 
^^ Jacob havtt I loved, and I hated Efau/* 
quoted by the apoftle Paul in his cpiftle 
to the Romans; bepaufe both the prophet 
and the apoftle are fpeakiug concerning 
ihem as they were the heads of their re- 
fpc^ive pofterity, and only affert, in a 
E e ^ jno^e 
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tnocTe of expreffion ufual both in the Old 
Tefhmcnt and the New, that GoA had 
dtftingui(hed Jkcob and his deicendants 
fajr privileges and bleffings which E(au 
ftfid-his* offspring never enjoyed. But, 
whatever was £(au*s general charaflier, it 
Is evident, ttrat in the afiair we h^ve beei^ 
confideritig, and particularly- in the de- 
claration of the tcxt^ he difcovcrcd ami- 
able and worthy diQx>fitions. Though 
fie had been deprived of a privilege which 
fae highly vakied, and which he had beeii 
taught to Qoafider u$ his natural right. 
Providence had fo far oonfiimed his f^ 
thdr*s bleffing by nukittg hit dwcUkg the 
filtnefs of the earth, that be iaw (bffi^njt 
reafon to be centred and h^fpf iQ the 
ilatioA albtted him, and oouM iay,xmii 
to that brother vidiom he o«ce fo greatly 
envied, / have enough* 

Whither, my brethren, (hall we go to 
find the man, whpi^ wkh the fulUnd un- 
wavering aflent of his mind, can adopt 
thb language ? Miftak^ not my meaning 

fo 



ib far as to fuppofe that I {ilk wheM tl^' 
maa is to I^ found who would tcfy^k f 
larger portion of huppiaefs than he«dt 
prefent enjoys^ if it were tlic wHi of Heas;* 
yen to grant it. He who could do tfii^ 
woiuld be no longer a rational being; foe 
be would have loft the firfl: principle of 
0ii6^ion, the love of happine&. My inr 
quirjr is after the bappy pian, ]ivho is eaiy 
in the Situation which his Maker has 
ftifigned him, and fatisfied with the bleffr 
ings which he is perocuttedto enjoy, 

VifHt the mansions of the greats and 
the palaces of the noigbty : obferve the 
jTplendour and magnificence of their ap- 
pearance^ the extent of their pofleilionsy 
the variety of their amufements, the de« 
ference with wWch they are eve«y where 
received, and the homage which they 
are able to command from their inferiors 
and dependents. ^^ What can thefe men 
want which it is in (he power of ^bumaa 
nature to enjoy ? If contentment is any 
where to be found on earth, it muft furely 
5ic4 be 
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be amongft thofe whom fortune hath 
thus exalted/* Such, perhaps, would be 
the firft reflexion of a fuperficial obferver. 
Sut continue amongft them till you ceafe 
to be dazzled by the glare of external 
"pomp; take notice of the envy and jea* 
loufy which are coQtinually rifing be* 
tween rival candidates for pofts of ho« 
nour and profit ; obfervc how frequently 
it happens^ that in the mid ft of affluence 
and grandeur, they lofe the enjoyment of 
their prcfeot poiTeiSons through an impa* 
ticnt deftre of fome objefl: yet unob- 
tained — ^an objeft, perhaps, of no greater 
value^ in comparifon with the treafures 
they already poflefs, than the vineyard cf 
Kaboth, which Ahab would neither eat 
nor fleep till he obtained, in comparifon 
of the kingdom of Ifrael-^foUow thcna 
into the fcenes of private life, and there 
remark how little fatisfadion they appear 
to find in their enjoyments, and how fre- 
iquently difappointment and fatiety em- 
l^itter their cup of pleafur?, and care and 

ff^tfuUiefs 
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fretfulnefs baniflj fleep from theill- pil- 
lows:— what will be the confequence of 
your fcrutiny? Perhaps you will defpair 
of finding a man among them who is f^ 
perfeaiy contented with his prefent pof- 
feffions as to be able to fay — «* I have ' 
enough :*' at leaft, you will conclude that 
real contentment is as feldom found in the 
palaces of the great as in the cottages of 
the poor. 

Shall we then feek the man who can 
adopt the words of Efau in the text, a- 
mong the bufy tribe of thofe, who, in 
order to incrcafe their fubftance, rife early, 
fit up late, and" eat the bread of careful! 
nefs? If we are to judge from the reft- 
lefs fpirit with which many pcrfens be- 
longing to this clafs purfue their fchemes 
of gain, even to the negleft of every other 
concern ; from the diflionourable and un- 
lawful means which they often make ufe 
ofto get riches; and from the impatience 
)yith which their hopes fettle upon fom^ 
mm good, as that which wiU prove 

the 
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the CQofimunatioQ of their wUhes and the 
completion of thetr bappifie6; m%wu& 
conclude, that in tbe middle ftatioos of 
life there are comparatively few who ar« 
duly fenHble of the adviiOtiiges of tlieir 
iituation^ and can heartily join ia the wife 
prayer of Agur— ** Give me neither po- 
verty nor riches: feed ipe with food con^ 
yenieiit for me." 

If in the higher cla0es of fociety ytn 
meet with fuch multitudes unfati$fied 
with their prefent pofTeifions, uneafy iij 
their prefent condition^ and impatient in 

^ the purfuit of Tome abfent good, what 
fuccefs can we expe^ to ipeet with by 
continuing our fearch after contentment 
among the lower rank$ of mankind J 
When it is confidered to how much lav 

' bour, hardfliip, and fatigue, they are fub*! 
y^y with what difficulty aqc) anxiety 
many among them acquire evcQ oeceflary 
fupports, and how few of the amufe« 
ments and luxuries of life, with which 
others abound;, lie' withiq (heir reac^^jj 



little room will be Left to i^onder that fii 
few perfpns among this clafs of aiaokind 
9re if> far cooteated , and fatisfi^ witH 
their lot as to be able to fay'— >^^ I have 

Upon a diftiii£): furvey of the feveral 
ranks of fociety, we are then neccflarily 
led to this concluiion^ that no fituation9 
however cafy— flone of the gifts of for^ 
tune, however liberally beftowed — ^nor 
«ny external circunoftances whatever, are 
fufficieot of themfelves to produce con- 
ten tcneat. ' 

if, tihorefere, ^e would difcover the 
tnan w^ho ei3:eems the portion of good 
•W'hich Heaven hath allotted him enough^ 
and can be happy without a profpedt of 
«ore, we mijft make ufe of fome other 
tnere certain teft than naen*s lituation and 
-ciccumftaRces in life. Find the man who 
fias learned that h^ppin^fs arifes from a 
wdl-ordered and felf- approving miqd 
atone — whq, from a full convidion of 
|his truth, has by a fteady courfe of vir- 
tuous 
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tuous conduA cftabliflicd the harmony 
of hi& affedions, and fecured the tefti-* 
mony of a good confciencc — who firmly 
believes that all events are under the di- 
redion of perfedl wifdom and goodnefsi 
and will, in their remote connexions and 
final iffues, promote the happinefs of the 
righteous — who enjoys the confolatory 
perfuafion that the wife and good Govcr* 
nor of the world is his Father and Friend— 
lleadily and cheerfully relies on his pro* 
te£lion and blefling^ and entertains a joy«- 
ful hope that he will conduft him by the 
fafeft and beft way to final happinefs: 
this is thp man — ^even if you find hitn 
dwelling in a cottage, clad in the meaneft 
attire, fitting down to a coarfe and fcanty 
meal, or retiring to reft upon a bed of 
ftraw — who enjoys his humble pittance 
with a reli(h which a. prince might 
envy; who thanks God that he want3 
no good thing; and, if you inquire into 
the ftate of his mind in his humble ctfi- 
4ition^ will tell you, with hearty coiv- 
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.tent aod hdneft fitnplicity) that be has 
enough. 

Ye fon^ of ambition, avarice^ and 
luxury^ who ranfack all the flores of 
grandeur, wealthy and pleafure^ in (earch 
of happinefs, ceafe your . vain purfuits ; 
turn your eyes towards this good man ; - 
mark well his character and hrs fiate^ and 
learn to be happy. 

. To be content with fuch things as we 
have is the way to avoid a thoufand reft- 
lefs thoughts and uneafy apprehenfions. 
This temper, without preventing us fron^ 
exercifing a proper degree of attention 
and ioduftry in the management of our 
affairs, will preferve us in a ftate of tran- 
quillity highly favourable to the enjoy* 
mcnt of life. It will effcdually fecure 
us from the violent agitations and griev- 
ous diGippointments to which a difcon- 
tented and covetous difpofition is con- 
tinually fubje£l: and how painful thefc 
frequently are the following ftory may 
aflift us in conceiving. 

A young 
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A young man, who was bleiTod WitM 
healthy genius, aad a competeMt fliara 
df the gifts of fortune^ fenjoyed them for 
feveral years without any material inter-* 
l-tiption, and had every reafon to expeA 
the continuance of his tranquillity to the 

•end of his days: when, happening one 
day to walk among the tombs of his an** 
ceftors, he obferved upon. one of them the 
following infcriptidn almoft erafed by 
time — " In this tomb is a greater trea- 
fore than ever Cro&fus poffeffed/* Im- 
mediately, inflamed mkh the lu/l <ff 
avarice, he caufed the fepulchre Vb be 

.opened ; when, entering with rapturous 
expectation of finding immenfe treafures, 
he was ftruck fpeechlefs with difappoinN 
ment to behold nothing but a heap of 
bones, duft, and putrefaction, with this 
infcription over it — ** Here would have 
remained Eternal Repo/c^ a treafure which 
Croefus never poffefled ; but thou haft 
driven it from hence, excited by an in- 
fatiablc love of gold to difturb the facred 

remains 
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fdmains of thy anccftdi^. Go hence, and 
learn wifdom/* 

Such mortification (nufl all thofe meet 
ttrith who, not contented with what thei^ 
at prefent tftijoy, expcft to be happy in 
{bttie diflatit good : and whilft the difcon-^ 
tented man is perpfcttflny expofed.to the 
vexations of difappointment; he is liable 
toTiave his peace diJdCirbed by the pain- 
ful emotions of envy. In the midil' of 
plenty, he will be incap4})le of relifliing 
his own ftotes, becaufe his nelghbout: 
^flcfles more.* Whereas the cdhtented 
man taflot alUhedeUghts which naturally 
beloSg to his conditien, and even makes 
the pofTeflions of others his own, whilft 
every agreeable objed which furrounds 
him, whoever be the pofleiTor, ferves to 
convey pleafure to his heart. Thus' fe* 
cure from the unquiet i^rceptions of dif- 
content and envy, his mind is calm and 
iinrufHed ; his fpirits flow in a fteady cur- 
rent of innocent cheerfulnels, which dif- ' 
fuifes health and vigour through his framfr, 

and 
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and fpreads ferenity and gladnefs over hk * 
countenance. 

Nor are the advantages of a contented 
temper confined to a man's felf. tfc who 
thinks he has already enough of the good 
things of life, will not be difpofed to in- 
vade his neighbour's property, to pradtifc 
the hidden things of di(honeAy, or to load 
his poor dependents with the grieveus 
yoke of oppreflion* 

This temper will, moreover, prefeive a 
m^n froni making ufe of any mean arts to 
^nort thofq^ benefits frcgji Others which 
they are neither bound nor difpofed to be- 
flow: on the contrary, he willoftcji ge- 
ncroufly decline accepting favours when it 
might betray a fel^(h "temper, or is likely 
to prove injurious to the donor. 

^uch was the conduct of Efau in the 
affair to which the text relates, tie was 
contented and fatisfied with his;jJrefent 
polTefTions, and was deiirous that his re- 
conciliation witli his brother might ap-' 
pear to be what it really was, not the 
' , . prudent 
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prudenft expedient of felfifhnefs, but the 
koneft refult of natural afFe£tion and ge- 
neroiity. Inftead^ therefore, of eagerly 
ieising' the prize which his ' brother's 
gqodnefs had placed in his way, he waved 
llie acceptance of the preieut with this 
gentle and courteous apolc^y— *^ I have 
enough^ my brother : keep that thou htft 
unto thyfelf/* 

After this naodeft refufal, he could with 
4 better grace receive his brother's kind* 
tiefs, when he urged him a fecond time, 
with great importunty, to accept^t; for 
'the gift woyld now appe*, not as the 
purchase of reconciliation, but as the tw* 
lual pledge of future love. 

This in9tdent inftru€t& us that much 
delkacy is requiiite both in beftowing and 
in receiving favours. There is a certaia 
kindncfs in the manner of conferring be- 
nefits, without which Charity with one 
hand ftabs a dagger into the heart of thofe 
Ihc relieves, whilft (he difplays her gifts 
in the other. In like manner there is a 

Vql. L F f graceful 
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graceRiI mbdeftj ia the manaer of receive 
ing favours which conciliates the afiec*** 
tions of the donor^ and aflures him that 
he has not"" beftowed bis kitklnefs vponaa 
unworthy objc^. Whereas a forward^ 
difrefpeftfuU or negligent air ^ is in fuch # 
ikuation a furt indication of pride or in^ 
fenfibility, and afironta the penemfitj of 
the benefa£tor« 

But to return to the principa} fubjed 
of this difcourfe. Contentment will mt 
only prefcrve us from meanly abofing Of 
trefpaflqig upon the'4iindaefs of otlltera; 
but will difpbfr us ttt be ourielves kind* 
ami bountiful. The r&an who can fay^ 
«' I have enough,^ will not think he hak 
too little^ when he has difpofed of a fmal) 
|>art of his poff^^ons to relieve the want; 
of others. (le wiU partake of the &aft 
which the Go(l pf nature hath provided 
for htfB with peculiar pleafure^ when he 
fees the ppor and the needy refre(he(i by 
^he remnants pf his board. 

A (:pQt^nt94 flnin4 wiU prepare u« to 

meet 



